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he can't always 
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the Publick, and Inow reſtore what it lent 


capable of, tis bur juſt 1 would make it Reſti- 
tution. The World may here view the Picture TI 


have drawn of it from Nature, and if I have hit ; 
on any defects, which it agrees with me to be ſuch, 


it may at leiſure correct them. This is what a Man 
ought chiefly to propoſe to himielt in Writing, tho? 

5 ſure of Succeſs. However, as 
long as Men diſtaſte Vice ſo little as they do, we 
ſhould never give over reproaching them: They 


Borrowed the ſubject Matter of this Book from | 


CHARACTERS: 


me. Indeed having finiſh'd the whole Work, 
with the utmoſt regard to Truth, that I was 


would 3 be worſe, were it not for Cenſure 
2 


and Reproof, which makes Writingand Preaching 
of abſolute neceſſity. The Orator and Writer 


can't ſtifle the Joy they feel when they are applaud- 


ed, but they ought to bluſh in themſelves, if they 
aim at nothing more than Praiſe, by their Dit- 
courſes or Writings. Peſides, that the moſt certain 
and leaft equivocal Approparion, is the change of 

„„ Manners 
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Manners in their Readers-or Hearers : We ſhould 
neither write nor {peak but for inſtruction; yet we 


may lawtully rejoyce, if we at the ſame time 
pleaſe thoſe to whom we addreſs, and by this means 


make the Truths we ſhould advance, the more infi- 
nuating and the better ecciv d. When any thoughts 
or reflections ilide into a Book which have neither 
fire, rurn, nor vivacity agreeable to the reſt, tho? 


they ſeem at firſt to be admitted for variety, to di- 
vert our Minds, and render them mote attentive 


on what is to follow, but otherwiſe are not proper, 
ſenſible, or accommodated to the capacity of the 
People, (whom we muſt by no means neglect ) 


boch the Reader and the Author ought to condemn 
9 . o - . 9 1 o 
em. This is one Rule: There's another which my 


particular Intereſt obliges me to requeſt, may not 
be forgot, that is, always to have my Title in view, 
and to think as often as this Book is read, that 1 
deſcribe the Charafters, or Manners of the Age; 
for tho? I frequently take em from the Court of 
France, and Men of my own Nation, yet they 
cannot be confin'd to any one Court or Country, 
without loſing a great deal of the compaſs and uſe- 
tulneſs of my Book, and deſtroying the deſign of 
the Work, which is to paint Mankind in general, 


2s the order of the Chapters, and a certain inſenfi. 


ble connexion which the reflections that compoſe 
them have one wita another do plainly demon- 
| rate. Afier this 0 neceſſary a precaution. the 
conſequences of which tis caſie enough for any 
body to penetrate, I muff proteſt againſt all cha- 
erin Complaint, malicious Interpretation, falſe Ap- 
plication and Cenſure; againft che infipid Rail- 


ers and the ill meaning Readers. Men ought to 
know how to Read, and then hold their Tongues, 
hat they have read, 


Lol 2 2 and 


4 


Manners of the Age. 
and nothing more nor leſs than what they have 
read, which if they are ſometimes able to do, 
tis not enough unleſs they have the Will to do it. 
Witliout theſe Conditions, which an exact and ſcru- 
pulous Author has a right to require of ſome Peo- _ 
ple, as the only Recompence of his Labour, 1 
queſtion whether he ought to continue Writing, 
it he prefers his private Satisfaction to the publick 
Good, anda Zeal for promoting Truth. I confeſs, 
from the year 1690 to the time of publiſhing rhe 
5th Edition, I was divided between an impatience, 
to give my Bookanother Figure and a better Form 
by new Characters; and a Fear leſt ſome People 
| ſhould. ſay, Will theſe Characters never be finiſher ? 
Shall we never fee any thing elſe from this Author? 
On one hide ſeveral Men of good Senſe told me the 
matter is ſolid, uſeful, pleaſant, inexhauſtible; live 
2 long while, and treat ont without interruption 
as longas youlive: What can you do betrer? The 
Follies of Mankind will every year furniſh you with 
a Volume. While others, with a great deal of Rea- 
ſon, made me apprehend the capriciouſneſs of the 
Multitude, and rhe levity of the People, (with 
whom, however, I have good cauſe to be con- 
tent.) Theſe were always ſuggeſting to me, that 
for theſe 30 years paſt, few have read with any o- 
ther intent, than for the ſake of reading, and. that 
to amuſe the World, there ought to be new Chap- 
ters and anew Title; that this humour of indifte- 
rence had. fill'd the Shops, and ſtockt the Age with 
iles of dull and tedious, Books without Stile or 
eaning, Rules or Order, contrary to Decency or 
Manners, written in haſte , read with precipitation, 
and only for their Novelty. They added further, 
if 1 could not enlargea ſenſible Book, I had beſt fir 
quiet and do nothing. I in ſome meaſure took 
| 3 2 both 
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The Characters, ov 
both their Advices, as oppoſite as they ſeem'd to 
be, and obſetv'd a medium which diſagreed with 
neither. I did not ſcruple to add ſome new Re- 
marks to thoſe which already had doubled the 
bulk of the firſt Edition of my Book, but that the 
Publick might not be oblig'd ro read over what 


was done before, to come at what has been added 
ſince, and that they might immediately find out 


what they would only read, I took care to diſtin- 
guiſh the ſecond augmentation by a greater mark 
And the firſt by a leſs, as well to ſhew the progreſs 
of my Characters, as to guide the Reader in the 


choice he might be willing to make. And leſt he 


ſhould be afraid that I ſhou'd never have done with 
theſe Additicns, I added to all my exactneſs, the 
fincere promiſe to venture on nothing more of this 
kind. If any one accuſes me with breaking my 
word, by adding in the three enſuing Editions a 
great many new Remarks, I confeſs ingenuoufly I 
had not the power to ſuppreſs em. He may per- 


ceive, by mingling what was new with what was 


old, without any mark of diſtinction, I did not ſo 
much endeayour to entertain the World with No- 


velties, as to deliver down to Poſteriry a Book of 
Manners, more — regular and compleat. To 


conclude, what | have written are not defign'd for 
Maxims ; thoſe are like Laws in Morality, and I 


have neither Genius nor Authority ſufficient to 


ualifie me for a Legiſlator. I know well enough, 
have offended againſt the Cuſtoms of Maxims, 
which are deliver'd in ſhort and concife Terms, 
like the manner of Oracles. Some of my Re- 
marks are of this kind, others are more extended. 
We think of things differently, and we expreſs em 
in 4 turn altogether as different: By a Sentence, 


an Argument, a Meraphor, or ſome other Figure, 


4 


Manners of the Age. 


a Parallel, a fimple Compariſon, by a ftory at 
3 or a ſingle Paſſage, by a Deſcription or 
2 Picture, from whence proceeds the length or 
ſhortneſs of my Reflections. Thoſe who write 


Maxims, would be thought infallible; on the con- 


trary, I allow any body to fay of me; my Re- 


himſelf make better- 


Of Polite Learning, 


E are come too late, after above ſeven 
thouſand Years that there have been Men, 


marks are not always good, provided he will 


and Men have thought, to ſay any thing which 


has not been ſaid already. The fineſt and moſt 


beautiful Thoughts concerning Manners are car- 


ried away before us, and we can do nothing now, 
but glean after the Ancients, and the moſt ingeni- 
ous of the Moderns. : 

* We muſt only endeavour to think and ſpeak 
juſtly our ſelves, without aiming to bring others 


over to our taſte and ſentiments, that would be too 


greatanEnterprize. | re cg HS 
* *Tis as much a Trade to make a Book, asto 


make a Clock, a Man muſt have Experience as 


well as Wit to ſucceed in it. A certain Magiſtrate 


arriving by his Merit to the firſt Dignities of the c. 


Gown, thought himſelf qualify'd for every thing; 


he printed a Treatiſe of Morality, and publifh'd 


himſelf a Coxcomb. © | 


* *Tis not ſo eaſie to raiſe a re by a 
compleat Work, as to make an indifferent one va - 
lu'd by a Reputation already acquir d. 


B 3 EE... 


Mr Pen- 


— 


[| = The Characters, or 


* A Satyr or a Libel, when tis kanded private. 


ll ly in Manuſcript from one to another, with ftrift 
it charge:of Secreſie, if *tis but mean in it ſelf, paſ- 1 
ſes tor wonderful; the printing is what ruins 
1t. | . | { 
i * Takeaway from moſt of our Moral Diſcourſes, : 
= the Advertiſement to the Reader, the Epiſtle De- t 
. dicatory, the Preface, the Table and the Commen- 
= _ datory Verſes, there will ſeldom be enough left to 4 
[| deſerve the name of a Book. 3 V 
* Several things are inſupportable if they are d 
but indifferent, as Poetry, Maſick, Patoting and 
7 TE of a 
What a crue] Puniſhment is it to hear a dull t 
Declamation deliver'd with Pomp and Soy, | t 
and bad Verſes rehearsd with the Emphaſis ofa f 
wretched Poet! _ ; | = | 1 
* Some Poets in their Dramatic Pieces are fond 
of big Words and ſounding Verſes, which ſeem a 
ſtrong, elevated and ſublime ; the People flare; 0 
gape, and hear them greedily ; they are tranſported | 
at what they fancy is rare, and where they under- . 
ſtand leaſt, are ſure to admire molt ; they ſcarce V 
allow themſelves time to breathe, and are loth to tl 
be interrupted by Caps or Applauſes: When T G 
was young, I imagin'd theſe places were clear and "WM 
intelligible to the Actors, the Pit, Boxes and Cal- 
leries; that the' Authors themſelves underſtood *em, A 
and that I was in the wrong to know nothing of * 
the matter after much attention: But I am now al 
undeceiv'd, JJ. C 
. * There never was ſeen any Piece excellent in at 
army © i- its Kind, that was thejovnt Labour of ſeveral Men: CC 
lay. Homer writ his Iliads, Virgil his Eneids; Livy his th 
| Decades, and Cicero his Orations, + / - 8 
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Manners of the Age. 
* As there is in Nature, fo there is in Art, a 
point of Perfection. He who is ſenſible of it, and 


is toucht with it, has a good taſte: He who is not 


ſenſible of it, but loves what is below or above 


that point, hasa vicious taſte. Since then there is 
a good and bad taſte, we may with reaſon diſpute 
the differente. g N 
* Men have generally more Fire than Judg- 

ment,or to ſpeak more properly,there are tew Men 
whoſe Wit is attended with a ſolid Taſte, and a ju- 
dicious Criticiſmn. 3 | 

* The Lives of Heroes have enrich'd Hiſtory, 
and Hiſtory hasadorn'd the Actions of Heroes: So 
that *tis difficult to tell who are moſt indebred, 
the Hiſtorians to thoſe who turniſh em with 
ſuch noble Materials, or the Great Men to their Hi- 


Aorians, 


* *Tis a ſorry commendation that is made up of 

a heap of Epithets; Actions alone, and the manner 
of relating em, ſpeak a Man's praiſe. | 

* The chief Art of an Author conſiſts in De- 

fining and Painting well. F Moſes, Homer, Plato 

Virgil and Horace, excel other Writers moſily 


et 


It Conſiders | 
MU 


their Expreſhons and Images. Truth is the beſt only as an 


Guide to make a Man write forcibly, naturally us her. 


and delicately. | | 

* Weſhould do by Stile, as we have done by 
Architecture, baniſh entirely the Goth:c& Order, 
which the Barbarians introduc'd in their Palaces 
and Temples, and recal the Dor:ck, Ionick and 
Corinthian. What was only ſeen in the Ruins of 
ancient Rome and old Greece ſhines in our Porti- 


co's and Periſtils, and is become Modern ; tis 


the lame in Writing we cannot pretend to perfe- 
cri an, or to ſurpaſs the Antients, if poſſible, but by 
2ntating them. | | | | 
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The Characters, or 


How many Ages were paſt, before Men could 


come back to the taſte of the Antients in the Arts 

and Sciences, or recover at laſt the Simple and the 

Natural. eee eee | | = 
We nouriſh our ſelves. by theAntients and inge- 


nious Moderns ; we {queeze, we draw from em 


as muchas we can, we rifle their Works, and when 


at laſt we become Authors, and that we think we 
can walk alone, and without help, we oppoſe 


our Benefactors, and treat em like thoſe Children, 


who grown pert and ſtrong with the Milk they 


have ſuckt, turn themſelves againſt their Nurſes. 
Tis the practice of a Modern Wit to prove the 
Antients inferiour to us by two ways, Reaſon and 
Example. He takes the Reaſon from his particu- 
lar Opinion, and the Examples from his own 
Writings. e | 
He confeſles the Antients, as unequal and in- 
correct as they are, have a great many good 


Lines; he cites them, and they appear ſo fine, 


that for the ſake of theſe, his Criticiſms are 
reg; 7: 3 e 
Some learned Men declare in favour of the An- 
tients againſt the Moderns : But we are afraid they 
Judge in their own Cauſe ; for their Works are ſo 


exactly made after the Model of Antiquity, that 


weexceptagainit their Authority- 

* An Avtihor ſhould be fond of reading his 
Works to thoſe who know how to correct and e- 
ſteem em. 1 ee 


He that will not be corrected nor advisd in his 


Writings is a Pedant. 


An Author ought to receive with equal Modeſty 
the Praiſes and the Criticiſms which are paſt on 


his Productions. 


* Amongſt 


ind dd ant. es oe. 
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* Amoneſt all the different Expreſſions which 
can render any one of our Thoughts, there is but 
one good; we are not always ſo fortunate as to 
hit upon't in Writing or Speaking. However,*tis 
true that it exiſts, that all the reſt are weak, and 
will not ſatisfie a Man of Senſe, who would make 
himſelf underſtood. 3 555 

A good Author who writes with Care, when 
he meets with the Expreſſion he has ſearcht after 
for ſome time without knowing it, finds it at laſt 
the moſt ſimple and the moſt natural, and fan- 

cies it ought to have preſented it ſelf to him at firſt 
without ſearch or enquiry. 
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Thoſe who write by Humour are ſubject fre. 
quently to reviſe their works, and give em new 
touches: And as their Humours are never fix d, 
but vary on every flight occaſion, they grow in- 
different for thoſe Expreſſions and Terms they 
were ſo very fond of at firſt. . 
The ſame true Sence which makes an Author 
write a great many good things, makes him fear 
ta they are not good enough to deſerve to be 
read. & | | 
A Man of little Senſe is raviſh'd with himſelf, 
and thinks his Writing Divine; a Man of good 
Senſe is harder to bepleas'd, and wou'd only be rea- 
ſonable. : ck 55 
* One, ſays Sos. engag'd me to read my 
Book to Zolre : I read it, he was ſatisfi d, and 
before he had leiſure to diſlike it, he commended 
it coldly in my preſence ; ſince that, he takes no 
notice on't, - nor ſays a word in its favour ; however, 
{| excuſe him, I defire no more of an Author, and 
even pity him the hearing 10 many fine things, 
which were not his own making. | © 
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Ihe Characters, or i 
Such as by their Circumſtances are free from 
the Jealouſies of an Author, have other Cares and 
Paſſions to diſtract 'em, and make em cold to- 
wards another Man's conceptions : Tis difficult to 
find a Perſon, who by his Mind, Inclination and 


Fortune is in a Condition freely to Reliſh all the 


Pleaſure that a compleat Piece can give him. 
* The pleaſure of Criticifing, takes away the 


pleaſure of being ſenſibly charm d with the fineſt 


things. | Oy i S001 
* Many Men who perceive the Merit of a 
Manuſcript, when they hear it read, will not de- 


clare themſelves in its favour. till they Tee what 
Succeſs it has in the World when tis printed, and 


what Character the Ingenious give it: They will 
not hazard their Votes before its Fortune is made, 
and they are carried away with the Crowd, or en- 
gag d by the Multitule. Then they are very for- 


ward to publiſh how early they approv d that Work, 
and how glad they are to find the World is of their 


Opinion. | TT. 

Theſe Men loſe a fair Opportunity to convince 
us, they are Perſons of capaciry and infight.that they 
can make a true Judgment of that which is good, 
and that which is better. A fine Piece talls into 


their hands, the Author's firſt Work, before he 


has got a Name, or then are yet prepolieſt in his 
behalf ; he has not endeavour'd to make his Court 
to, or flatter the Great, to engage their Applauſe; 
*Tis not required of you, Zelotes, that you ſhou'd, 
cry out, IH zs a Mufterepicce « Humane Wit ne- 
ver went ſo far, We will jute? of no body's Opinion, 
but in proportion to what thing bis he has of this 
Book ; extravagant and ovticnitye Expreſſions, 
which ſmell of the Penſion or the Abbey, and are 
injurious to what is really commendable ; But why 

| | gan- 
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Manners of the Age. 1 
cannot you only ſay tis a good Book? *Tis true, 
at laſt you ſay it, when the whole Kingdom has 
approv'd it ; when Foreigners, as well as your 
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own Country men are fond of it; when *tis printed 
all over 3 tranſlated into all Languages, but 19 
then it is too late, and the Author is not oblig d to f 
you. 1 „ x! 
* Some having read a Book, quote certain Lines 
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which they don't underſtand, and rob em of their 
value by what they put in of their own: And 
theſe Lines ſo broken and diſguis d that they are 
indeed their proper Stile and Thoughts, they ex- 
poſe to cenſure, maintain em to be bad, and as 
they cite em the World readily agrees with them: 
But the Paſſage they pretend to quote, is never the 

worſe for their injuſtice. | 
Well, ſays one, What's your Opinion of Her. 
medorus s Book ? That tis bad, replys Anthymus; 
That tis bad, what do you mean, Sir? That tis 
bad, continues he, tis not a Book, or at leaſt, it 
8 does not deſerve to be taken notice ot. Have 
| you read it? No, ſays Anthymus: Why does he 
not add, Fulvia and Melania have condemn it 
without reading, and J am a friend-to Fulvia and 

Melama. 5 | | 

* Arſenes from the Altitudes of his Underftand- Pe 
ing contemplates Mankind, and at the diſtance 
from whence he beholds them, ſeems aftrighted at 
their Littleneſs : He is commended, exalted, and 
mounted ro the Skies, by certain Perſons who 
have reciprocally covenanted to admire one ano- 
ther : Contented with his own Merit, he fancies 
he has as much Wit as he wants, and more than 
he ever will have: Thus employ'd by his high 
Thoughts, and full of ſublime Ideas, he ſcarcely 
finds time to pronounce ſome certain Oracles: Heis 
u oo To 0 Os 
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elevated by his Charatter above humane Judgments, 


and leaves it for common Souls to value a com- 
mon and uniform Life, being anſwerable for his 


inconſtancy to none, but his particular Friends 


who have reſolv'd to Idolize him: They alone 
know how to judge or think: They alone know 
how to write, and only ought to write. There 
is no Work, tho? never fo well receiv'd in the 
World, or univerfally lik'd by Men of Wit and 
Senſe, which he does approve, nay, which he 
would, condeſcend to read, incapable of being cor- 
rected by this Picture, which will not be ſo happy 
6 ve in by mink 2D e 
* Theocrines is very well acquainted with what 
is trivial and unprofitable. He is very ſingular in 
all his Sentiments, and always leſs profound than 
methodical. he makes no uſe of any thing but his 
memory, is refery'd, ſcornful, and ſeems continu- 
ally laughing to himſelf at ſuch as he thinks do 
not value him. By chancel once read him ſome- 
thing of mine, he heard it out with impatience, 


then preſently talkt of his own. - But what ſaid he 


talkr to me of his Own. 


he of yours, ſay you? I have told you already, he 
*The moſt accompliſhrt Piece, which the Age 


has produc'd would fail under the hands of the 
Criticks and Cenſurers, if the Author would heark- 


en to all their Objections, and allowevery one 
NO ae our the paſſage that pleas'd him the 

_——_ | = 
* Experience tells us, if there are ten Perſons, 
ho would © blot a thought, or an expreſſion out 
of a Book, there are a like number who would 
oppoſc it: Theſe will alledge, for what would 
you ſuppreſs that thought? *Tis new, fine, and 
handſomely expreſt. Thoſe on the yy at 
| 1 „% ũ ù ù |, 
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firm it ſhould be omitted, at leaſt they would have 


given it another turn. In your Work, ſays one, 
there is a Term exceeding witty, it pong Out 
your meaning very naturally. Merhinks, ſays a- 
nother, that word is too bold, and yer does nor 
fignifie ſo much as you wou'd have it. *Tis the 
ſame word, and the {ame line theſe Criticks difter 
ſo much about, and yet they are all Judges, or 
paſs for ſuch. What then ſhall an Author do, but 
follow the advice of thoſe who approve it? 

* A ſerious Author is not oblig'dto trouble his 


Head with all the extravagant Banters and bad Jeſts 


whichare thrown on him, or to. be concerned at 
the impertinent Conſtructions which a ſort of Men 
may make on ſome paſſages of his Writing, 
neither oughr he to give himſelf the trouble to 
ſuppreſs em. He is convine'd, that let a Man 
be never ſo exact in his manner of Writing, the 
dull Raillery and wretched Buffoonery of certain 
worthleſs People are unavoidable ; fince they 
make uſe of the beſt things only to turn *em into 
ridicule. | 1 

* What a prodigious difference is there between 


a fine Piece, and one that's Regular and Perfect! 1 


queſtion whether there is any of the laſt kind, it 
being leſs difficult fer a rare Genius to hit upon 
the Great and Sublime, than to avoid all Errors. 
The (id at its firſt appearance was univerſally ad- 
mir d. It liv'd in ſpite of Policy os Power, which 
attempted in vain to deſtroy it. The Perſons of 
Quality and the People, tho always divided. in 
their Sentiments, united themſelves in favour of 
this Tragedy, and agreed to learn it by heart, that 
they might be beforehand with theActers inrepeat- 
ing it. The Cid, in ſhort, is one of the fineſt Poems 


which can be made, and one of the beſt Criticiſms 


which 
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Beurſant. 


Boileau. 


The Characters, or 
which ever was written on any Subject, is that on 
the Cid. 


*(Capyc, who ſets up for Judge of Stile, and 


fancies he writes like Boubours or Rabutin, oppoſes 


himſelf to the Voice of the People, and is the 


The News Writer lies down at Night in great 


Tranquility, rely ing upon ſome falſe News, which 


dies before Morning, and which he is oblig'd to a- 
bandon as ſoon as he awakes. | 

* A Philoſopher d Life in obſerving 
Men, and expoſing Vice ahd Folly; if at any time 
he makes his Thoughts publick, tis not ſo much 
from the Vanity of being an Author, that he does 
ſo, as to ſet ſome Truth he has found out in a pro- 


per Light, that it may make the Impreſſion he 


deſigns. Vet ſome Readers think they do very 


well by him, if they ſay with a Magiſterial Air, 


they have read his Book, and that there is ſome 
Senſe in it. Bur he returns them their Praiſes, 
which was not the defign of his Labours and Elu- 
cubrations. He has higher Aims, and aQtsupon a 
more noble Principle : He requires from Mankind 


a greater and more extraordinary Succeſs than Com- 
menda- 


% 


— 


Manners of the Age. 
mendation, or even Rewards. He expects Amend- 
ment and Reformation. 


* A Fool reads a Bock, and underſtands no- 


thing in it; a little Wir reads it, and fancies he 
is preſently Maſter of it all wichout exception; a 
Man of Senſe ſometimes does not comprehend it 
entirely, he diſtinguiſhes what is clear from what 
is obſcure, whilſt the Beazx Eſprits will have thoſe 
Paſſages dark which are not, and can't underſtand 
whatis really intelligible. 


* An Author endeavours in vain to make him. 


Telf admir'd by his Productions. A Fool may 
ſometimes admire him, but then tis but a Fool: 
And a Man of Senſe has in him the. Seeds of 
all Traths and all Sentiments, nothing is new to 
him. He admires little, it being his Province 
chiefly to approve. 5 

85 i ueſtion if tis poſſible to find in Letters of 
Wit a better manner, more agreeableneſs, and a 
finer Stile than we lee in Ba/zac's and Voiture's. 
*Tis true they are void of thoſe Sentiments which 
have fince taken amongſt us, and were invented 
by the Ladies. Thar Sex excels ours in this kind 


of Writing. Thoſe expreſſions and Graces flow 


from 'em, which are in us the effects of tedious 


Labour, and troubleſome Enquiry. They are hap- 


py in their Terms, and place them ſo juſtly, that 


every one preſently lights upon their meaning: 


— 


As familiar as they are, yet they have the Charm 
of Novelty ; and ſeem only deſign' d for the uſe 


they put em to. They only can expreſs a whole 


Sentence in a ſingle word, and render a delicate 
thought in a turn altogether as delicate. We find 
in all their Letters an inimitable connexion con- 
rinu'd thro' the whole, very naturally, and only 
linkt together by the Senſe, If the Ladies were 

5 5 | more 
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Characters, or | 15% 


more correct, I might affirm, that they have pro- R 
duc'd ſome Letters, the beſt written of any thing th. 
in our Language. 9 . 

* Terence wanted nothing but warmth : Witin 10 
what Purity, Exactneſs, Politeneſs, Elegance, and Pi 
with what Characters are his Plays adorn'd? Mo. 3 1b 
liere wanted nothing but to avoid Jargon, and to = 


write purely. What Fire? What Nazvere 2 What 
a Sourſe of good Pleaſantry? What Imitation of 
Manners ? What Images? What Satyr arein his 
Comedies ? What a Man might be made of theſe 
two Comick Writers. ED 
*I have read Malherbe and Theophile : They 
both underſtood Nature, with this difference. The 
firſt, in a plain, uniform Stile, diſcoyer'd at once 
ſomething noble, fine, fimple and natural, like a 
good Painter, or 2 true Hiſtorian. The other, 
without Choice or Exactneſs, wich a looſe and un- 
even Pen, ſometimes loaden with Deſcriptions, 
grows heavy in particulars, and gives you an Ana- 
tomy, ſometimes he feigns, exaggerates, and goes 
ſo much beyond the natural Trurh, that he makes 
a Romance. | SE i 
'* Ronſard and Balsac have each in their kind 
good and bad things, enough to form after em 
very great Men in Verſe or Proſe. 
* Marot by his turn and file, ſeems to have 
written ſince Ronſard. There is a little difference 
between the firſt and us, but the alteration of a 
tew Words. 5 . 
* Roxſard and his Contemporaries were more 
prejudicial than ſerviceable to Stile. They kept 
it back in the way to perfection, and expos'd it 
to the danger of being always detective. is ſur- 
prizing that AMarot's Works, which ate ſo eaſie and 
natural, had not tauzarRonſard, otherwiſe full of 
8 | Rap. 


1% Manners of the Age. 
Rapture and Enrhufiaſin, to make a greater Poet 
than Marot, or himſelf; and that on the contrary, 
Belleau, Fodelle and St Gelais, were ſo ſoon fol- 
lowed by a Racan, and a Hlalberbe; or that the 
French Language, eie it was ſcarce corrupted, 
2 ſhould be ſo quickly recovered. 
* * Marot and Rablais are inexcuſable for ſcatter- 
ing ſo much Ribaldry in their Writings, they had 
both Genius and Wit enough to have omitted it, 
without ſtriving to pleaſe ſuch as would rather 
meet matter of Laughter, than Admiration in an 
Author. Reblazs is incomprehenſible; his Book 
is an inexplicable Enigma, a meer Chimera; tis 
| a Womans Face, with the Feet and Tail of a Ser- 
pent, or ſomeBeaſt more defo:m'd : Tis a mon- 
ſtrous Collection of fine and ingenious Morality, 


with a mixture of Beaſtlineſs : Where tis bad tis 

abominable, and fit for the diverſion of the Rabble; 
| and where tis good tis exquiſite, and may enter- 
tain the moſt delicate. 
5 Two Writers in their Works have condemn'd Za lb 
- Montaigne I confeſs he ſometimes expoſes himfelf le Laer 

to cenſure, but neither of theſe Gentlemen will 3 rg 
| allo him to have any thing valuable. One of em 
3 thinks too little to taſte an Author yo thinks a 

great deal, and the other thinks too ſubtilly to be 
e I pleas'd with what is Natural. 5 
o A grave, ſerious and ſcrupulous S.ile will live 
3 | a long while: Amyot and Coefeteau are read, and 
| who elſe of their Contemporaries? Balæaac for his 

e IJ Phraſe and Expreſſion is leſh oli than Voiturè. , 
t But if the Wit, Genius and Manner of the laſt 
it is not Modern, nor fo conformable to our preſent 
r- I} Vriters, tis becauſe they can mote eaſily beglect 
K than imitare him, and that the few who follow'd Wl i. 
Tf I could never overtake him. | | = | 
_ = 5 * The 1 
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The Characters, or 


* The Mercure Gallant is a trifle below nothing, 
and there are many Works of the ſame impor- 


tance; there1sas much invention in Men to grow 


rich by dull Books, as there is want of Senſe in 


buying them; "ris Ignorance of the Peoples Judg- 


ment, which makes Men ſometimes fearful to ven- 
rure abroad a great many dull Pieces. 
An Opera is the Sketch of ſome magnih- 


cent ſhew, of which it ſerves to give one an 


Idea. | | 
[ wonder how tis poſſible that the Opera, with 


all its Muſick and Magnificence, ſhould yet ſo ſuc- 


celS{ully rite me. - 
There are ſome places in an Opera which make 
us defire more, and others that diſpoſe us to wiſh 
it all over, according as we are pleas d or offend- 
ed with the Scenes, the Actions, and the things 
repreſented. _ 3 
An Opera is not even to this day a Poem, tis 
Verſes; nor a Shew, fnce Machines have diſap- 
peared, by the dextrous management of +. Am- 
phicn and his Race. Tis a Conſort of Voices aſ- 
ſiſted by Inftruments. We are cheated by thoſe, 


who tells us, Machines are the amuſements of 
Children, and proper only for Puppet Plays. It 


encreaſes and embelliſhes the Fiction, and keeps 
tke Spectatois in that ſweet IIlufion, which is the 
higheſt pleafure of the Theatre, eſpecially where 
it has a mixture of Marvellous. There is no 
need of Wings, or Cars, or Metamorphoſes in 


Tragedy: But they are neceſſary in the Opera, its 
chief deſign being ro hold the Mind, the Eye and 


the Ear in an equal Inchartment. | 
*The Criticks, or fuch as would be thought 
fo will ever have the deciſive Voice at all pub- 


lick Shews: They canton and divide themſelves 


into 
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into Parties, puſhed on of both fides by a particu- 
lar Intereſt, oppoſite to that of the Public, or 


Equity, admiring only ſuch a Poem, or ſuch a 
iece of Muſick, and condemning all the reſt. 
They are ſometimes ſo warm in their prejudices, 


that they are at a loſs how ro defend em; and 


injure the Reputation of their Cabal by their vi- 


ſible injuſtice and partiality. Theſe Men diſcou- 
rage the Poets and Mulicians by a thouſand Con- 
tradictions, retarding the progreſs of Arts and 
Sciences, depriving ſeveral Maſters of the Fruit 
they would draw from Emulation, and the World of 
many excellent performances. 8 e 
* What's the reaſon that we laugh ſo freely, and 
are aſham'd to weepat the Theatre? Is Nature leſs 


ſubject to be ſoftned by Pity, than to burſt forth ar 


what is Comical ? Is it the alteration of our looks 
that prevents us ? That 1s greater in an immode- 
rate Laughter, than in the moſt bitter Grief, and 


we turn away our Faces to laugh as well as to 


weep. in the preſence of People of Quality, or ſuch 
as we reſpect. Is it reluctancy to be thought ten- 
der, or to ſhew any emotion at a falſe ſubject, 
where we fancy we are Bubbl'd? Without naming 
ſome grave Men, or Perſons of ſound Judgments, 
who think there is as much weakneſs ſhewu in 
laughing excefſively as in weeping. What is it that 
we look for in Tragedy, Is it to Laugh ? Does 
not Truth reign there as lively -by its lmages, as 
in Comedy? And does not the Soul imagine 


things true in either kind before ir ſuffers itſelfro 


be mov'd ? Or is it ſo eaſie to be pleas d, that veri- 


ſimilitude is not neceſſary towards it? If not, we 
muſt ſuppoſe tis the natural effect of a gasdfra- 


gedy, to make us Weep freely in fight of hevhole 
Audience, without any other trouble than drying 
1 OE > dt Be ON our 
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The Characters, 0: 
our Eyes, and wiping our Faces. It being no 
more ridiculous to be ſeen Weeping, than to be 
heard to Laugh by the whole Theatre: on the con- 
trary, we then conclude there was ſomething acted 
very pleaſantly, and to the life; and the reſtraint 
a Man puts on himſelf to hide his Tears by an 
affected Grimace, plainly demonſtrates, that he 
ought not to refit the main defign of Tragedy, 
but give way to his Paſſions, and diſcover em as 
openly, and with as much confidence, as at Co- 
meiy ; Beſides, when we have been ſo patient as 


to ſit out a whole Play, we ſhould be leſs aſham'd 


to weep at the Theatre, than to fit there three 
hours tor nothing. | 

* Trazedy engages the Soul in the very begin- 
ning, and gives it no time afterwards to wander 
lrom what 'tis employ'd about. Ifa Man gets a 
little releaſe, *ris only to be plunged in new 
abylles, aud into freſh alarms , it ccnducts him by 
Terror to Pity, and reciprocally by Pity to Terror. 
Ic leads him chro Tears, Sighs, Incertitudes, Hopes, 
Fears, Horrors and Surprizes, to the Cataſtrophe : 
ic ſhould not then be a Collection of pretty 
Thongs, tender Declarations, gallant Diſcourſes, 
agrecable Pictures, ſoft Words, or ſometimes plea- 
{int Jeits, foilowed indeed at laſt with afScene of 
Mucinecrs, cho right or wrong knock ſome un- 


„ fortunate Man on the Head, and ſo make a clear 
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is not ſafficient that the Manners of the 
ght nor to be bad, they ſhould be decent 
nd inftractiye. Some things are ſo hw, ſo mean, 
o dull and inftgnificant in themſelves, that the 
det is not peꝛmitted to write, nor the Audience 
o be diverted by em. The Peaſant or the Drun- 
d may fürn h our ſome Scenes for the Farce- 
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Manners of the Age. 
writer; they muſt never enter into true Comedy, 
for fince ſuch Characters cannot anſwer the main 
end, they ſhould not be the main Action of the 
Play. Perhaps you will ſay they are natural; fo 
is a Lacquey whiſtling, or a Sick Man on his 


Cloſe-Stool;z by the ſame Rule you may bring 
them on the Stage, or the Drunkard ſnoaring and 


vomiting; is there any thing more natural? Tis 
the property of an Effeminate fellow to riſe late, to 
paſs the beſt. part of the day at his Toilet, to adjuſt 
himſelf at his Glaſs, to be perfum d and powder d, 
to put on his Patches to receive and anſwer his B70. 
lets: When this part is brought on the Stage, if 


"tis continu'd two or three Acts it may be the more. 


natural, and comformable to the Original, bur tis 
the more dull and infipid. 

* Plays and Romances, in my opinion, may be 
made as uſeful as they are prejudicial to ſuch as read 
em: there are ſo many great Examples of Con- 
ſtancy, Vertue, Tenderneſs, and Diſintereſt; ſo 
many fine and perfect Characters, that when a 
young Perſon turns his proſpect thence on every 
thing about him, and finds nothing but unworthy 
Objects, very much below what he came from at - 
miring, I wonder how he can be guilry of the leaſt 
weakneſs for them. | | 

* Corneille cannot be equall'd where he is Excel- 
lent, he is then an Original and unimitable, but 
he is unequal; his firſt Plays are diy and languiſh- 
ing, and gave us no reaſon to hope he would after- 
wards riſe to ſuch a height; and his lat Plays make 
us wonder how he could fall from it. In fome ot 
his beſt pieces there are unpardonable Faults. a. 
gainſt the Manners, his declamatory Stile puts a 
ſtop to the Action, and makes it languiſh; there are 

{uch negligences in the Verſe and Expretion, that 
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The Characters, or 


we can hardly comprehend how ſo great a Man 
could be guilty of em. The moſt eminent thing 
in him is his ſublime Genius, ro which he is be- 


holden for fome of the happieſt Verſes, that 


ever were read, and for the Conduct of his 
Plays, where he often ventures againft the Rules 


of the Ancients : he is admirable inunravelling his 


Plots, and in this does not always ſubject him- 
{elf to the judgment of the Greeks, or their great 
ſimplicity: On the contrary, he loads the Scene 
with events, and moſt commonly comes off with 


- Jucceſs. He is above all to be admired for his 


great variety, and the little agreement we find in 
his defigns, amongſt the great number of Poems 
he compoied. In Racine's Plays there is more 


likeneſs, they lead more to the ſame thing: but 


he is even and every where ſupported, as well in 
the Deſign and Conduct of his Pieces, which are 
juſt, regular, full of good ſenſe, and natural; as 
in the Verſification, which is rich in Rhimes, ele- 


gant, numerous, harmonious, and correct. He is 


an exact imitator of the Ancients, whom he fol- 
lows religiouſly in the fimplicity of Action. He 


warts not the Sublime and the Marvellous ; and 


where tis proper he is Maſter of the Moving and 
the Patherick, as well as his Predeceſſor Corneille. 
Where can we find greater tenderneſs than is dif- 
fus d thro the Ci, Polrewdte, and the Horaces ? What 
greatneſs of Soul is thete in Mithridates, Porus, 


and Busrhus? They were both well acquainted 


with Terror and Pity, the favourite Paſſions of 
the Ancients, which the Poets are fond of exci- 
ting on the Theatre. As Oreſtes in the Andro- 


rache of Racine, the Phedra of the fame Author, 


and the Oedipzs and the Zoraces of Corneille ſut- 


ficiently prove. If I may be allowed to make a 


Com- 
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compariſon, or to ſhew the Talent of both the 
One and the Other, as tis to be diſcover in 
their Writings, I ſhould probably ſay, that Cœneille 
ſubjeQs us to his Characters and Idea s; Racines 
are more conformable to our own: The One paints 
Men as they ought to be; the Other deſcribes em 
as they are. There is in the fuſt more of what we 
admire, and ought to imitate ; and in the ſecond 
more of what we know in others, and approve in 
our ſelves. Coyneille elevates, ſurprizes, triumphs, 
and inſtructs. Racine pleaſes, affects, moves, and 
penetrates. The former works on us by what 1s 
fine, noble, and commanding : The latter inſi- 
nuates himſelf into us by the delicacy of his Paſ- 
ſions. One is full of Maxims, Rules, and Pre- | 
cepts : the other of Opinions and Judgments: we 
are engag'd more at Corneille's Pieces, at Racines 
more ſoftenꝰd and concern'd. Cornei/le is more 
Moral, Racine more Natural. The one ſeems to 
ö imitate Sophocles, the other Euripides. 1 
Some Perſons have a faculty of ſpeaking alone, 
and a long time, join'd with extravagant Geſtures, 
a loud Voice, and ſtrong Lungs: this the People 
= call Eloquence. Pedants ne're admit it but in pub- 
| lick Orations, and can't diſtinguiſh it from a heap 
of Figures, from the uſe of good Words, and the 


roundneſs of Periods, 5 
; Logick is the Art to make Truth prevalent; and 
t Eloquence a gift of the Soul that renders one Ma- 
5 ſter of the Senſe and Hearts of other Men, by 
4 which we perſwade and inſpire em with what we 
f pleaſe. | | 
5 Eloquence may be found in all Diſcourſes, and 
of all kind of Writings, *tis rarely where we ſeek it, 
35 and ſometimes where tis leaſt expected. | 
= . 4 Floquence 
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The Characters, or 


Eloquence is to the Sublime, what the whole is 
to its part. 1 

Whar is the Sublime? We talk much about it, 
bur no body pretends to define it. Is it in its ſelf a 
Figure? Is it compos'd of one or more Figures? 
Does the Sublime enter into all ſorts of Writing? 
Or we great ſubjects only capable of it? Is it 
not in Eciogues, a fine Wit and a natural Simpli- 
City ; in familiar Letters and Converſation a great 
Delicacy; or rather is not Wit and Delicacy the 
Sublime of thoſe Works where they make the Per- 


tection ? What is this Sublime, and in what does 
, 


it conſiſt? 


Synonyma's are ſeveral Dictions or Phraſes that 
ſignifie the ſame thing. An Antitheſis is the op- 


poſition of two Truths, which give light to each 


other. A NMetaphor, or Compariſon, borrows 
rom a firange thing, the natural and ſenſible 
Image of a true one. An Hyperbole expreſſes 
things above Truth, to reduce the mind to un- 


deiſtind it better. The Sublime paints nothing 


but the truth, only in a noble Subject it paints it 


all entire in its Cauſes and Effects: Tis the Ex- 
preton or Image moſt worthy the dignity of the 
Truth it treats of. Litde Wits cannot find the 
proper ſingle Exprieon, and therefore uſe Syno - 
nyma's. Young Men are dazled with the Luſtre 
of an Anticheſis, and generally make uſe of it. 
Frue Wits, and ſuch who delicht in Images that 
are exact, are for Mciaphors and Compariſons. 
Quick Wits, fall of fire and vaſt imagination, 

arry themſelves above Rules or Juſtice z and are 
never ſat'sed without an Hyperbole. As for the 


8 lime, Pris among the greateſt Genius's only 


the woſt elevated that are capable of it. 
* Every one wao. would write purely, ſhould 
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his own Work as a thing that is new to him, which 


of ſuch things as deſerve it. He ought, tis true, 


ſolid thoughts, full of good Senſe and ſound Rea- 
ſons. He proſtitutes Chaſtity and Clearneſs of 
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put himſelf in the place of his Readers, examine 


he never read before, where he is not at all con- 
cerned, and which the Author had ſubmitted to 
his Criticiſm. He ſhould not ſuppoſe another 
Man will underſtand his Writings, becauſe he un- 
derſtands em himſelf, but becauſe as they are in 
themſelves really intelligible. e 

An Author ſhould not only endeavour to make 
himſelf underſtood: he muſt ſtrive to inform us 


to have pure Language and a chaſte Expreſſion; 
but they alſo ought to expreſs lively, noble, and 


Stile, who waſtes it on ſome frivolous, puerile, 
dull and common Subject ; having neither Spirit, 
Fire, nor Novelty. where the Keader may perhaps 
eaſily find out the meaning of the Author; but 
he is much more certain to be tired with his Pro- 
ductions. | N 
If we aim to be profound in certain Writings : 
if we affect a Polite turn, and ſometimes too much 
Delicacy, tis meerly from the good opinion we have 
of our Readers. . | T | 
We have this diſadvantage in reading Books 
written by Men of Party and Cabal; we ſeldom The Je- 
meer with Truth in em; Actions are there dil: ſuits. 
guis d, the reaſons of both ſides are not alledged 
with all their force, nor with an entire exactneſs. 
He who has the greateſt patience muſt read abun- 
dance of hard, and ſcurrilous refiections on the 
graveſt men, who make a perſonal quarrel about 
a point of Doctrine, or matter of Controverſie. 
"Theſe Books are particular in this, that they deſerve 
not the prodigious Sale they find at their firit ap- 
7 8 . a as Pearance, 
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em afterwards: When the fury and divifion of 


The Characters, or 


pearance, nor the profound Oblivion that attends 


Parties ceaſe, they are forgotten, like an Alma- 
nack out of dare. | 


"Tis the Glory and Merit of ſome men to write 


well, and of others not to write at all. 
For this laſt twenty years we have been regu- 
lar in our Wricings : We have faithfully obſerv'd 


Conſtruction, and enricht our Language with new 


words, thrown off the Yoke of Latini/m, and 


reduc d our ſtile to a pure French Phraſe : We have 


almoſt found again the numbers which Malherbe 


and Balzac hit upon firſt, and ſo many Authors af- 


ter em ſuffer'd to be loſt. We have, in ſhort, 
brought into our Diſcourſes all the order and clear- 
neſs they are capable of, and this will inſenſibly 
lead us at luſt to add Wit. 5 


* There a: e ſome Artiſts and skil ful Men, whoſe 


Genius is as vaſt as the Art or Science they pro- 
feſs: They pay with Intereſt, by their Contri- 
vance and Invention, what they borrow from its 
Principles: They frequently break through the 


Rules of Art to enoble it, and thwart the com- 


mon Roads, if they don't conduct em to what is 
great and extraordinary. They go alone; they 


leave their company a-long way behind, whilſt 


they are by themſelves mounting high, and pene 
trating far into the ſecrets of their profeſſion: Em- 


bolden'd by their ſuccels, and encouraged by the ad- 


vantages they draw from their irregularity. Whilſt 
Men of ordinary, ſoft and moderate parts, as they 


can never reach em, ſo they never admire 'em; 


they can't comprehend, and much leis imitate em. 


They live peaceabiy within the compals of their 


own Sphere, aiming at a certain point, which 
makes the bounds of their infght and capacity. 
Ds RE Thx 
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They go no farther, becauſe they ſee nothing be. 
yond it : They are at beſt but the firſt of a ſecond 
Claſs, and excellent in mediocrity. | 

*I may venture to call certain Wits Inferior or 
Subaltern, they ſeem as if they were born only to 
collect, regiſter and raiſe Magazines out of the 
productions of other Genius's. They are Plagia- 
ries, Tranſlators, or Compilers. They ne re think, 


but tell you what other Men have thought: And 


as the good choice of thoughts proceeds from In. 


vention, having none of their own, they are ſel- 


dom juſt in their Collections, but chooſe rather to 
make em large than excellent. They have nething 
original of their own, they know nothing of what 
they learn, and learn what the reft of the World are 


9 


unwilling to know, a vain and uſeleſs Science, nei- 


ther agreeable nor profitable in Commerce or Con- 
verſation: Like falſe Money, it has no currency, 
for we are at once ſurprized with their reading, 
and tired with their Company and Writings - 
However, the Great ones and the Vulgar miſtake 
'em for Men of Learning ; but wiſe Men know 


very well what they are, and rank 'em with the 


Pedants. | | 
F Criticiſmis commonly a Trade, not a Science; 
it requires more Health than Wit, more Labour 


than Capacity, and Habit than Genius. If a Per- 
ſon pretends to it, who has leſs diſcernment than 


reading, and engage himſelf in ſome Subjects, he 


_ corrupt his own Judgment as well as his Rea- 
lers. | | 


* I adviſe an Author born only to Copy, who 


in extreme Modeſty works after another Man, to 


chuſe for his Patterns ſuch Writings as are full of 
Wit, Imigination, and even good Learning : If 


he does nor reach his Originals, he may at leaſt 


come 
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come ſomewhat near *em, and may make himſelf fore 
read. He ought on the contrary to avoid, as he my 
wovld deſtruction, any deſire to imitate thoſe who thet 
write by humour, who ſpeak from their paſſion, 

which inſpires em with Figures and Terms, and — 


draw, if I may ſay it, from their very Entrails, 
what they expreſs on their N Theſe are dan- 
gerous Models, and will infallibly make him write 
meanly, dully, and ridiculouſly. Beſides, Iſhould 
laugh at a Man who would ſeriouſly endeavour to 
2 in my tone of Voice, or be like me in the 
ac 


* 


* A Man born a Chriſtian and a Frenchman, is 
confined in Satire: The great Subjects are for- 
bidden him, he attempts em {ometimes, and 
then turns off to the little things which he raiſes 
1 by the beauty of his Genius and his Style. 
Ina, Every one ſhould avoid the empty and pue- 
| Main= Tile Style, for fear of being like f Doriias and 
barg. Handburg: on the contrary, in one ſort of Wri- 

ting, a Man may be ſometimes bold in his Expreſ- 
ſions, uſe Tranſpoſitions, and any thing which 
paints his Subject to the Life; pity ing thoſe 
who are not ſenſible of the pleaſure which there is 
in this liberty ro ſuchas uſe and underſtand it. 

* He who regards nothing more in his V Vorks 
than the taſte of the Age, has a greater value for 
his Perton thaa his VVritings : He ſhould always 
aim at Perfection; and tho his Contemporaries 

refuſe him Juſtice, Poſterity will give it him. 

* VVe miſt never put a Jelt in the wrong place: 
itoffends inſtead of pleaſing, and vitiates our own 
Judgments as well as other Men's. The Ridicule 
is only proper when it comes in with a good 
Wo 8 and in a manner which both pleaſes and in- 

ructs. 


Horace 


| Manners of the Age. 


* Horace and Boileau, have ſaid ſuch a thing be- 


fore you. I take your word for it, but J faid it as 
my own, and may not I think a juſt thought after 
them, as others may do the lame after me? 


* POR th. 


Of Perſonal Merit. 


* H O is there that is not convinc'd, he is 


many good Qualities, and never ſuch an Extraor- 


dinary Merit; when he conſiders that at his Death, 


he leaves aWorld which is not likely to miſs him, 
_ where there are ſuch Numbers to fupply his 
ace ? | 


mighty Names; Look but near e n, and that 
which we took for Merit diſappears. *Twas only 


thediſtance which impos'd on us before. 


* Tho* Jam very well perſwaded that thoſe 


Perſons, who are choſe torditterentEmployments, 
every Man according to his Genius and Profeſſion, 


acquit themſelves well, yet I ſhall venture to ſay, 
that there are in the World a great many Men, 


known or unknown, who are not Employ'd, that 


would acquit then ſelves alrogether as well. And 


this Pm inclin'd co think from the itrange Succeſs 
of ſome People, wio Fortune only has thrown 


into Poſts, and from whom, till then, no great 
matt: Is were expected. | 8 
How many admirable Men and fine Genius's are 
dead without ever being talk d of? And how many 
are there living that neither are now, nor ever will 
be talk d of? . — 8 
, * How 


but a uſeleſs Perſon, tho he has never fo 


* All the worth of ſome People lies in their 
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The Characters, or 
* How difficult is it for a Man without Cabal 
or Party, whois engag'd with no Society, or body 
of Men, but who ſtands alone, and has nothing 
but a great deal of Merit for his Recommendation, 
how difficult, I ſay, will it be for him to make his 
way thro his Obſcurity, and come to ſtand upon 
a Level with a Coxcomb in great Reputation 


* Tis ſeldom that one Man of himſelf, finds 


_ out the Merit of another. | 


Merit join'd to a great Modeſty, may be a long 
time before it is diſcover'd. 1 55 


Men are ſo employ'd about themſelves, that 
they have not the Leiſure rodiſtinguiſh and pene- 
trate into others; which is the Caule that a great 


* A Genius and great abilities are ſometimes 
wanting, ſometimes only opportunities. Some de- 
ſerve praiſe for what they have done, and others 
for what they could have done. LE, 

* Tis not ſo hard to meet with Wit, as with 


people that make a good Uſe of their own. or ano- 


ther Man's. - VHF 
' * There are more Tools than Workmen, and 
of the laſt more bad than good : What think you 
of him that took up his Plainto Saw with it, and 
wou'd needs Plain his Work with his Saw? 
There is not inthe World fo toilſome a Trade, 
as that of purſuing Fame: Life concludes before 
you * gone thro with the rough part of your 

ork. | 

* What's to be done with this Egeſippus, who 
ſollicits for an Employment ? Shall he have a Poſt 


inthe Exchequer or in the Army? Tis indeed perfect. 


ly indifferent, which of 'em he has: nor can any 
thing bur Intereſt decide it, for he's ev'n as good 
an Accomptant, as he is a Souldier. Oh ! bur his 
Friends lay, he's capable of any thing: that 5 

om; g 


Manners of the Age. 


He has a Talent for no one thing more than ano- 
ther, and that in other terms, is, he's capable of 
nothing. 5 

Thus 'tis with moſt Men. They beſtow their 


Youth entirely upon themſelves. They debauch 


themſelves with Idleneſs and Pleaſure, and then 
falſly think when they are Old or Poor, the Com- 
monweath is bound to relieve em; never regard- 


ing that important Maxim, which ſays, That 


Men ought to employ the firſt years of Lite to be- 
come ſo qualify d by their Studies and Pains, that 
the Commonwealth may have occaſion for their 


Knowledge or Induſtry. That they may be like ne- 


ceſſary Materials in the Fabrick of the Common- 
wealth, and ſo the Publick in Intereſt and Honour 
{tand oblig'd to Advance them. 

*Tis our Duty to render our ſelves perfectly well 


quality'd for ſome Employment : the reſt does not 


concern us. Tis the buſineſs of others. 


'* To owe our Merit to our ſelves alone, without 
any dependance on others, or to renounce our 
pretenſions to Merit, is an ineſtimable Maxim, and 


of infinite advantage in the World, *Tis favour- 


able to the Weak, the Vertuous, and the Witty. 


whom iteither renders Maſters of their Fortune, 
or their Eaſe : bur pernicious to the Great, whom 
it would abridge of their Attendants, or rather 
of the number of their Slaves; wou'd mortifie 
their Pride with the Loſs of ſome ſhare of their 


Authority, and wou'd reduce *em almoſt to their 


own Equipage. This wou'd deprive em of the 


_ Pleaſure of being courted, preſt, ſollicited, of the 


ſatisfaction of being attended, or of refuſing, of 


ER 


promiſing, and not performing. This wou'd thwart 


em in the humour they have ſometimes of bringing 


Coxcombs into play, extenuating Merit when 


they 
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they chance to diſcern it. This wou'd baniſh from 
Courts, Intrigues, Caballings, ill Offices, Flattery, 
Baſeneſs and Deceir. This wou'd, of a tem- 
peſtuous Court, full of Plots and Contrivances, 
make it to reſemble one of the ordinary Repreſen- 
tations of the Theatre, where the wile are never 
bur Spectators: This wou'd reſtore Dignity to the 
ſeveral conditions of Men, and Serenity to their 
Looks, enlarge their Liberty, and revive in 'em, 


together with the natural Talents, the habit of 


Labour and Exerciſe. This wou'd excite *em to 


Emulation, to a Deſire of Glory, to a Love of 


Vertue; and inſtead of vile, unquiet, or lazy 
Courtiers, burthenſome often to the Common: 
wealth, wou'd teach em Prudence in the Conduct 


of their Families, or in the Management of their 


Eſtates, or make em upright Judges, or good Offi- 
cers, or great Commanders, or Orators, or Phi- 
loſophers ; and all the Inconvenience of this to 


any of em wou'd be perhaps to leave their 
Heirs not ſo vaſt an Eſtate as an excellent Ex- 
ample. _ = 


* There is occafion for a great deal of Refoluti- 


on, as well as Greatneſs of Soul, to refuſe Poſts and 
Employments, and to reſt content with retirement 
and doing nothing. | . 
There are few who have Merit enough to play 
this part handſomely, or know how to pals their 
leiſure hours, without that which the Vulgar call 
 Bufineſs. There is nothing wanting to the Idle- 
neſs of a wiſe Man, but a better name, and that 
his Mediation, Diſcourſe, Reading and Re 
poſe, ſhould be call'd Employment. 
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n * A Man of Merit and in Place is never uneaſy Monſ. Pe- 
7 and out of humour thro? Vanity. The Poſt that he liier. 
1 is in does not puff him up ſo much, as a greater 

8, which he thinks he deſerves, and which he has not, 
8 makes him humble. He is more ſubject to be di- 

T ſturb'd, than to be haughty or diſdainful; but tis 

e at himſelf alone that he is concern d. ee 

1 is a great deal of trouble for a Man of 

„ Merit to make his Court aſſiduouſſy; but nor for 

" the Reaſon - which ſome may preſently imagine. 

0 He has more Modeſty than to think, that he does 

f the leaſt Pleaſure to a Prince, to ſtand conſtantly 


y in his Paſſage, - to poſt himſelf juſt before him, 
and make himſelf taken notice of. He is more 
1 apt to fear that he's importunate, and all the Rea- 
. ſons drawn from Cuſtom and Duty, are hardly 
- ſufficient to perſwade him to make his appea- 


5 trance. While on the contrary, another who has 
5 2 good Opinion of himſelf, and one, whom the 
r Vulgar cry up for-a brisk Man, takes a Pride to 


 ſhew himſelt; * and makes his Court with the 
greater Confidence, becauſe it cannot enter into 
his Head, that the Great, by whom he is ſeen e- 
very day, ſhould think otherwiſe of him, than he 
does of himſelf. 1 3 
*The Pleaſure, which a Man of Honour takes 
in being conſcious to himſelf of having perform'd 
his Duty, is a Reward he pays himſelf for all his 
Pains, and makes him the leſs to regret the ap- 
lauſe, eſteem and acknowledgments, which he 
is ſometimes depriv'd of. 13 „ 
If I durſt make a Compariſon between two 
Conditions of Life vaſtly different, I would ſay, 
that a Man of Courage applys himſelf to the Exe- 
cution of his Duty, almoſt in the ſame manner, 
N as a Tyler goes about 25 Work: Neither the one 11 
0 | = nor 1 


9 
— 4 


T7 


. 


9 
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© - nor the other ſecks to expoſe his Life, ſo neither 


of 'em is diverted by Danger. Death is an In- 
convenience that happens in both their Callings, 
but is never an Obſtacle. The firſt is nor note 
vain tor having appear'd in the Trenches, mount- 


cd a Breach, or forc'd a Retrenchment, than the | 
other is, for having climb'd to ſome deſperate 


height, or to the top of ſome Steeple. *Twas the 
endeavour of both theſe to do well, while the 


| Coward only endeavours to get it ſaid that he did 


10. 

* Modeſty is to Merit what Shades are to the 
Figures in a Picture. It gives it Strength and 
Heightnining, | | 

That ſimplicity of outwatd appearance, which 


in vulgar Men, ſeems to be their proper Cloaths, 


ſhap'd and fitted to their Size, is the ornamental 
Habit of thoſe Perſons whoſe Lives have been full 


of great Actions. I compare em to the Beauty 


that is more Charming for being Negligent. 

Some People,who in themſelves being very;well 
fatisfy'd with the tolerable Succeſs of ſome Action 
which they have done, and having heard that Mo- 
deſty becomes great Men, affect the natural Air 
and Simplicity of the truly Modeſt. Like thoſe 
People, who tho? they are none of the talleſt, ſtoop 
when they come under a Door for fear of ſtriking 
their Heads againſt the top of it. 

* Your Son liſps, therefore do not think of 
making him mount the Tribunal ; your Daughter 
too looks as if the were made for the World, ne- 


1 da ver confine her among the Veſt also. f Xanthw 


your Freed man is timerous and feeble, therefore 


make nõ d lay, but take him out of the Legions 
Res Be ou ſay, you would advance him, 


— TIO OTIne Witk Lands, 
5 Titles 


2S10NS 
him, 


ands., 
Titles 
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Titles, and Poſſeſſions. Make uſe of your Time, 


for now we live in ſuch an Age, when they will 
do him more Credit than Vertue. But this will 


colt me too much, you reply. Ah, || Crafizs ! do Me Love | 
hy! *tis no more for wy. 


you now ſpeak ſeriouſly? 
you toenrich Tant hus, the Perſon whom you Love, 
than *cis for you to procure a Drop of Water from 
the Tiber, and by that means to prevent the ill Con- 
ſequences which muſt certainly attend his — 

ement in an Affair which he is abſolutely 


unfit for. 


* *Tis Virtue which ſhould determine us in the 
Choice of our Friends, ſo 'tis that alone, which 
we ſhould always regard in em, without enqui- 
ring into their good or ill Fortune; and when we 
find we have Reſolution enough to follow 'em in 


adverſity, then we ought boldly, and with aſſu- 


rance, to cultivate their Friendſhip in their greateſt 


9 | . 
II *tis common to be toucht with things 


that are ſcarce, how comes it that we are ſo little 
toucht with Virtue? 8 SE 
* If *tis a Happineſs to be nobly Deſcended, 
tis no leſs to have {> much Merit, that no body 
enquires whether we are ſo or no." | 
There has appear'd in the World from time 
to time, ſome admirable, extraordinary Men, whole 
ertue and eminent Qualities have caſt a prodigious 


t Luftre, Like thoſe unuſual Satars in the Heavens, f Th cars 
the cauſes of which we are ignorant of, and know ginal d- 


35 


as little what becomes of them after they diſap- Oſſat. 


how: Theſe Men neither have Anceſtors, nor 
38 : They alone compoſe their whole 
Ce. | | 


* Right Reaſon diſcovers to us our Duty, and 
the Oblation we lye under t | 


perform it. If 


56 
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The Characters, or 
Danger attends it, to perform it in ſpight of Dam 
ger. It either inf] 
us inſtead of it. 5 ae 
*The Man that is fingle and free in the World, 
if he has Wit, may live and make a Figute above 
his Fortune or Quality. Which is not fo eaſily 
done, if he's confin d. Marriage ſeems to range 
every Body, in their proper Rank and Degree. 


Next to perſonal Merit, it muſt be own'd, 


that eminent Dignities and Titles give the great- 
eſt Diſtinction and Luſtre to Men, and that the 
Perſon who has not the Learning of Eraſinus is in 
the right to endeavour to be made à Biſhop. 
Some to encre ſe their Fame, heap Di nie upon 
Dignity, one Honour on another, are created Peers, 
Knights of the Order, Primates may want the 
Triple Crown ; but what occaſion has Trophimus 
We PoE Tenn 

* You tell me, that the Gold in Philemon rich 


le Canis Qloaths make a glittering Show, but does it not 


— 


do the fame thing at rhe Lace man's? His Cloaths 
are made of the fineſt Scufts, but are thoſe ſame 
Stufts leſs fine in the Shops, or in 1he Whole Piece? 
Bur then the Embroidery and other Trimming 


make em ſtill more magnificent. Do they ſo ? 1 


think for that his Taylor's Fancy is to be com- 


mended. - Ask him what a Clock tis, he pulls out 
a Watch, which for the Workmanſhip is 4 Maſter- 


piece. He has an Onix for the Handle of his 
Sword, and on his Finger he Were 10 Ther and 
bright a Diamond, that ir dazzles your Eyes to 


look owt. He wants none of all "thoſe. curious 
Toys, which are worn more out of Oſtentation 
than Service; and is as Extravagant iu his Dreſs, 
as à young rellow that has married a rich Widow. 
Well? at laſt you have given me the Cutiofity to ſee 
at 


pires us with Courage, or ſerves 
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me hither-the Cloaths and Jewels, and Þll excuſe 
you for Philemon's Perſon. 8 

Thou art mightily miſtaken, Philemon, with that 
glittering Coach, that number of Raſcals behind 
it, and before it, and thoſe ſix Horſes to draw 
thee in State, if thou thinkeſt to be efteem'd a 
whit the more: No, we make our way thro' all 
that Train, which is not properly thine, to come 
directly to thy ſelf, wbom we find to be a Cox- 
comb... 5 5 
Tis true, may the Man is to be forgiven who 
fancies himſelf the greater Wit, and the more 
Nobly deſcended; becauſe of his rich Coaches, 
Cloaths, ſplendid Equipage, for indeed tis but the 
{ame Opinion which he reads in the Faces and Eyes 
of thoſe who addreſs him. e 

* You have ſeen at Court, and often in the 
City, one with a long Silk Cloak, or a very fine 
Clogth one, a large Surcingle ty'd high upon his 
Breaſt, Shoes of the fineſt Turkey Leather, and a 
little Cap of the lame, 3 ſtarcht Band, and Hair 
moſt nicely curl'd, and ſet in great order, with a 
fair, ruddy Complexion, who has talkt of Meta- 
phyſical Diſtinctions, of the Light of Glory and 
Vifibility of God, &c. This thing is call'd a Learn- 


37 
at leaſt all this Finery ; bur, do you hear, ſend 


ed Man. Another 1 is humble, has been [bury'd + Pere 


alive in his Cloſet, has ſtudy'd, ſearcht, enquir'd, 


diſputed, read, or writall his Life time. This is 


the true Man of Learning. 


Mabillon. 


Tis with us the Buſineſs of the Souldier to be 


brave, and for one of the Long-Robe to be Learn- 


ed; we proceed no farther. With the Romans, 
the Gown-man was brave, and the Souldier Learn- 
ed. A Roman in one Perſon united both theſe 
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* The Hero ſeems to be only a Souldier, while 
the great Man is of all Proteſhons, a Scholar, a 
Souldier, a Stateſman and Courtier ; put em to- 
gether, they are not both worth one honeſt Man. 
* In War the diſtinction between the Hero and 


tues go to the making up of both their Characters. 
The firſt {ſeems to be young, daring, bold, venture 
| lome and dauntleſs. The other excels him in a 


and a long Experience. Perhaps Alexan 

bdut a Hero, and (æſur was the great Man. 

I The late Emilim receiv'd all theſe Qualities at his 

Prince of Birth, to which the greateſt Men do not arrive, 

Conde. vvithout abundance of Rules, Study, and Applica- 
| tion. He had no more to do in his tender 


his own happy Genius. He did, he aQted ſeveral 
things betore he knew em, or rather he knew 

_ thoſe things which he had never been taught. Shall 
I fay it? Several Victories that he gain'd, were the 
Tings and Diverſions of his Infancy. It would 
ma 


perience, illuſtrious only to have perform'd the 
Actions of his Youth. All the Occafions which 
have fince offer'd, he has embrac'd, and has come 
off victorious. His Vertue and his Stars have 


for what he had done. The People look d on him 
as a Man, for whom it was impoſſible, to yield to 
the Enemy, to give ground either for Numbers 
Difficulty. They regarded him, as one having 
Soul of a Superiour Order, which by its Light 
and Knowledge ſaw further than any Man did be- 
fore, To behold him at the head of the Legions 


the great Man is very nice. All the Military Ver- 


profound Senſe, .a vaſt Foreſight, a great Capacity, | 
r was 


but to give up himſelf entirely to the Conduct of 


ea Life, attended with long Succeſs and Ex- 


created Occaſions on purpoſe for him. He was 
admir'd for what he could have done, as well as 


ſelf. True, unaffected, 


 Mamners of the Age. 
was a ſure Preſage of Victory, and his ſingle Per. 
ſon accounted more valuable than many Legions. 
He was great in Proſperity, greater by the Oppo- 
ſition of Fortune. The raiſing a Siege, a Retreat, 
have gain'd him more Honour than a Triumph, 
They were eſteem'd next to Battels won, and 


Towns taken. He was at once full of Glory and 


Modeſty. He has been heard to ſay, I ed, with 
the ſame Grace that he ſaid, We beat them. was 


devoted to the State and his Family, fincere to God 
and Man, as 1 an Admiter of Merit, as 


if he had not ſo well acquainted with it him- 
| nanimous ; one in 
whom none of all the Vertues were wanting, but 


thoſe which were not Extraordinary. 


* The Race of the Gods, if I may exprels So, 
my ſelf fo, are exempt from the Rules of Nature. Crna 
They are like the Exceptions form her General King. 
Rules: They wait not for Time nor Age. Merit 


in them prevents Years. They are inſtructed as 
ſoon as born, and arrive at the perfect State of 


1 before ordinary Men get out of their 
fancy. A | | 
— Shortfighted People, I mean ſuch who have 


but ſtreight Imaginations, which never extend 
beyond their own lirtle Sphere, cannot compre- 
hend that Univerſality of Talents which is ob- 
ſervable ſometimes in the ſame Perſons. They 
exclude Solidity from any thing thats agreeable ; 


or when they diſcover in any one the Graces of 


the Body, Activity, Dexterity, Addrefs; they will 
not allow them the Endowments of the Mind. 
Judgement, Prudence, Wiſdom, Let Hiſtory ſay 
— will, they will not believe that Sccrates ever 
danc d. VV 
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The Characters, or 


* There are few Men ſo accompliſht, or ſo ne- 


ceſſary, but have ſome failings or other, which 
will make their Friends bear the loſs of em with 


the greater Patience. 


4 Te Al bot 
St Pere. 


* Tis not impoſſible for a Man of Wit, but of 


2 Character free from Trick and Artifice, to fall 
into a Snare. He thinks no body would lay one 


tor him. or pick him out of all mankind to make 
a Bubble of. This confidence of his makes him 
leſs cautious, and the Boffoons are very {mart in 
their Raillery upon his Security. They who at- 
tempt him a ſecond time will certainly pay for all. 
He may be once. bur is not often cheated. 

{ would, as it is but Juſtice, carefully avoid the 
oftending any Perſon, but above all, a Man of 
Wir, it 1 had no regard in the World but to my 
own Intereſt. | 5 8 

* There are thoſe manners and peculiar ways 


in Men, which will appear, and diſcover what 


they are, let *em be never fo cloſe, or let em uſe 
never ſo mnch cunning, or care to 'conceal *em. 


A Blockhead neither comes, nor goes, nor fits, nor 


riſes, nor is ſilent, nor ſtands upon his Legs, like 
a Man of Senſe. 1 5 1 

* | came to know + Mopſus from a viſit he 
made me once, tho' he had no acquaintance with 
me before: Bur tis common with him ro deſire 


ſome whom he does not know, to bring him ac- 
quainted with others to who he's equally un- 


known ; and to wtite to a Woman, whom he 
only knows by fight. He introduces himſelf in- 


19-2 converſation of People, that deſerve the laſt 


diſtinction and reſpect, tho? he is a perfect Stran- 
ger to every one of em; and there, without wait- 
ing till he's askt, or without perceiving that he's 


rroubleſom, he falls a talking after this manner, 


that 


— * w 
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that is, both a great deal, and ridiculouſly. At 
another time, he comes into a publick Aſſembly, 
and fits down any where, without any regard to 
others or himſelf. He is removed out of a place 
which was reſerv'd for ſome Miniſter of State, 
and he goes and ſeats himſelf in one that belongs 
to a Duke. He is the Diverſion of the Croud, 
yet ſo grave himſelf, that he is the only Perſon 
there who does not laugh. He is like the Dog, 
drive him out of the King's Chair, up he jumps in 
Preacher's Desk. He looks on the Reflections of 
the World without any manner of concern or bluſh- 
ing. For Modeſty. the Blockhead and he may ve- 
ry well go together. 4 

Celſus is but of mean Condition, yet thoſe of + 7he B.- 
the beſt Quality entertain him. He has no Learn- n Bre- 


ing, yet he bas Buſineſs with the Learned. He tueil. E. 


voy to 


has little Merit himſelf, yet he is acquainted with xiantus. 


thoſe who have a great deal. He has no Abili- 
ties, but a Tongue that ſerves Juſt to make him 
underſtood, and Feet that carry him from one 
place to another. He is a Fellow made to run 
backwards and forwards on Errands, to hear Pro- 
poſals, and report *em, to make ſome of his own, 
and exceed his Commiſſion, and then to be dil- 
own'din it, to reconcile People that fall out a- 
gain the firſt time they ſee one another, to ſucceed 
in one Aﬀair and tail in a thouſand, to attribute 
all the Honour of a Succeſs to himſelf, and to 
caſt all rhe Odium of a Miſcarriage on others. 
He is inform'd of all the News and little Stories 
about Town. He a&s nothing himſelf, bur only 
hears and repeats what others do. He is acquaint- 
ed with the Secrers of Families, and concern'd 
in the deepeſt Myſteries. He tells you the Rea- 
lon why ſuch a one was diſcarded, and another 
: b . : : ; \ re· 
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1 42 The Charaflers, or 
Wt! recal'd. and in Favour. He knows the Ground P 
wh and Cauſes of rhe Difference between thoſe two | 
11 138 Brothers, and of the Kupture of thoſe two Mi- 
19 1788! niſters. Did not he foretet at firſt, what would 
1 be the fad Conſequeuce of their miſunderſtand- 
1 1 ing? Did not ue lay, that their Imimacy would 
1 nor laſt long? Was noche preſent when ſuch. | 
114 118 _ and ſuch words dete ſpoken ? Did not he ne- ; 
1 otiate that Affair? VVould mey believe him? 
(1318: Vas it minded what he ſaid? To whom do yau 2 
101.08: talk at chis rate? VV ao has had a greater hand in ö 
1 all rhe Intrigues of the Court than Ce!/z4 ? And 
114.88 if it were not ſo, if he had not thought on't, and 
1 conſidered it very well, would he offer co make 6 
Wi! you believe it? or elſe, how do ye think he 1 
Wi | thould ecme by that grave and politick Air, 4 
1 vhich makes him look fo like one newly returned a 
1 from an Embaſſy. - | 
1148 *Menippis is che Crow that is made fine with | 
Vineoy. other Birds Feathers; He neither ſpeaks, nor 1 
Wi thinks himſelf, but repeats other Peoples Thoughts 
10141: and Diſcourſe. *Tis ſo natural for him to make 3 
Wk: {i uſe of their VVit, that he is the firſt himſelf that's 2 
Will: | deceiv'd by it; for thinking to give his own Judg- i 
[ITN ment, or expreſs his own Conception, he does : 
F018 but Eccho the laſt Man he parted with. He's { 
WITT: |! pretty tolerable for a quarter of an hour, but then ; 
Wii | immediately he flags, and when his ſhallow Me- ; 
Will | mory begins to fail him, grows downright inſipid. 2 
Wil) |! He is of himſelf the only Perſon thats Ignorant ' 
| | E 1 how far he is from being Sublime and Heroick, 
| it! as he affects, and is very unfit to Judge of the 5 
1 Extent of VVit, ſince he very innocently believes, p 
| 1 chat he has himſelf, as much as tis poſſible for any 
101118) Man to have, and accordingly aſſumes the Air 1 
1 and Management of one that neither deſires any 1 
0 
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more, nor envies others. He is often in Solilo- 


Jo, which he ſo little endeavours to conceal, 


ou may meet him gabbling and arguing to 
himfelf, as if ſome great Matter were under his 


Deliberation. If you ſalute him at ſuch a time, 
you put him into a ſtrange 1 to know 
h 


5 he ſhall return your Salutation or no, 
and before he comes to a Reſolution, you are 


got quite out of fight. Tis his Vanity that has 


elevated him, and made him the Man of Honour 
vrhich he is not naturally. To obſerve him, you 
would conclude it was his whole Employment to 
confider his own Perſon, Dreſs and Motions, 


that he fancy'd all Mens Eyes were open only 
to behold him, and that as they paſt along, he 
thought they only reliev'd one another to admire 


m. 


P He that has a Palace of his own with his two 
Apartments, one for the Summer, and the other 


for the VVinter; yet takes up with an uneaſie 
Lodging int 

| Modeſty. Another, who, to preſerve his fine Shape, 
abſtains from VVine, and eats but one Meal a day, 


in the Lozvre, does not do this out of 


is neither Sober nor Temperate. A Third, who 
at the ' importunity of his 
{ome Relief, may be ſaid to buy his Quiet; but 
by no means to be Liberal. *Tis the motive, the 
inducement, that makes our Actions meritorious, 
and they are then 2 ſo, when we do em 
without Intereſt or Deſign. 1 

* Falſe Greatneſs is unſociable, inacceſſible, as 
if *twere ſenfible of its weakneſs, and ſtrove to 


conceal it. Twill not be ſeen, except juſt ſo 


much, as may carry on the Deceit, but dares not 
ſhew its Face for fear of diſcovering how really 
little and mean it is. True Greainels, on the con- 
3 I TR ; trary, 


poor Friend, gives him 
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The Characters, or 


trary, isfree, complaiſant, familiar, popular, ſuf. 


fers itſelf tobe touch'd and handl'd, loſes nothing 
by being view'd near at hand, is rather. more 


known and admir'd fort. It ſtoops out of Good- 


neſs to its Inferiours, and returns without con- 


ſtraint to it ſelf again. Sometimes it is all looſe 
and negligent, lays aſide all its advantages, yet 


never loſes the Power of reſuming em, and com- 
manding. Reverence. It preſerves Dignity in the 
greateſt Liberties of Laugbing, Playing, Trifling. 


VVe approach it at once with freedom and awe. 


Its Character is Noble and Humane, inſpiring 
Reſpect and Aſſurance. This makes us to con- 
ſider Princes, as exalted to the heighth of Great- 
neſs, without making us to reflect with Mortifica- 


tion, on the lowneſsof our Condition. 


The VViſe Man is cur'd of Ambition by Ambi- 
tion; he aims at ſuch great things, that Riches, 


Preferment, Fortune and Favour cannot fatisfic 


him. He ſees nothing good and ſolid enough in 
{vch poor Advantages to engage his Heart, to 
deſerve his Care or his Deſire. He uſes ſome 
Violence with himſelf not to deſpiſe em too 


much. The only good that is of Temprarion to 
him, is that kind of Honour, which is deriv'd from 
pure and unmixt Vertue; but that Men will very 
rarely afford, and ſo he's content to go without 


It. | | 
* Heis good that does good to others. If he 
ſuffers for the good he does, he s better ſtill ; 
and if he ſuffers from them, to whom he did 
good, he isarriv'd to that height of Goodneſs, that 


nothing but an increaſe of his Sufferings can add 
to it. If it proves his Death, tis certain that no 
Vertue could aſcend higher, Tis Heroiſm com- 


leat. 
Plena of 


| Manners of the Age. 


* 


Of Women. 
Top 18 dom that the Merit of 2 VVoman IS 
1 - univerſally agreed on by both Sexes, be- 
cauſe their Intereſts are extreamly different. The 


VVomen are diſpleas d with thoſe very ſame Beau- 


ties in one another, which render em agreeable to 
the Men: A thouſand: Charms which inflame us 
with the. moſt violent and tender Love, move in 


F The Greatneſs of ſome VVomenis all artift- 
cial : It conſiſts in the Motions of their Eyes, the 
Toſs of their Head, a Stately Mien, and a Super- 
ficial VVit, that paſſes on thoſe who underſtand no 
better. There is in others an eaſie, natural Great- 
neſs, nothing beholden to Motions, Looks or Ge- 
ſture, but ſprings from the Heart, and is the happy 
Conſequence of their noble Extraction: Their Me- 
rit is not Noiſy or Oſtentatious, but Solid, accom- 
panied with a thouſand Vertues, which, in ſpight 


of all their Modeſty, break out and ſhine to all who 
have butEyes todiſcern *em. | 


| rag quite contrary Paſſions, Averfion and Ma- 


VI could wiſh to bea VVoman, that is, a beau - 


tiful VVoman from Thitteen to Two and Twenty; 
but after that Age to be a Man again. . 
Nature has been very kind to ſome young 
Ladies, but they are not ſenſible of the Happi- 


neſs: They Spoil by Affectation, thoſe Gifts 
which they enjoy by the diſtinguiſhing Favour of 
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The Characters, or 
Heaven, The Tone of their Voice, their Mein 


are not their on: They ſtudy, they conſult their 


Glaſſes, how to Dreſs themſelves as much out of 
Nature as they can; and *tis not without a great 


deal of Trouble, that they are able to make them · 


ſelves leſs agreeable. 
Elf 'ris the Ambition of VVomen only to ap- 
pear Handſome in their own Eyes, they are in the 


tight without doubt, to take what courſe they 


pleaſe to Beautify themſelves, and in the Choice 
of their Dreſs and Ornaments, to follow their own 
Caprice and Fancy. But if tis the Men whom 


or would charm, if tis for them they VVaſh 


Faint; I have told their Votes in that caſe, 


and I do aſſure them from all the Men, or from 


the greateſt part; that, the White and Red they 
uſe, makes em look hideous and frightful; that 
they hate as much to ſee Women with Paint on 
their Faces, as with falſe Teeth in their Mouths, 
or Balls to plump out their Cheeks, that they 
folemnly proteſt againſt all Art ; which indeed 
does but make em ugly, and is the laſt and infal- 
lible means that Heav'n takes to reclaim Men from 
their Love. | 7x 


If Women were formed by Nature, what they 
make themſelves by Art; if they were to loſe in a 


minute all the freſhneſs of their Complexion, and 
were to have their Faces as thick with Red and 
Paint, as they lay em on, they would look on them- 


ſelves as the moſt wretched Creatures in the 


VVorld. | | ö 

A Coquet is one that is never to be per- 
I waded out of her inclination, for appearing al- 
ways agreeable, nor out of the good Opinion ſhe 
has of her own Beauty. Time and Years ſhe re- 


men, 


gards as things that wzinkle and decay other Wo- 


| Manners of the Age, 
men, forgets that Age is writ in the Face, and that 
the ſame Dreſs which became her when ſhe was 
young, does but make her look the older now. 
Affectation attends her ev'n in Sickneſs and Pain, 
dhe dies in a High-head and Colourd Ribbons. - 
 * Lyce hears another Coquet laught at for her 
8 to Youth, and for wearing thoſe Dreſſes 
which do not _ wich a Woman of Forty. Lyce 
is no leſs herſelf, but Years with her have got 
twelve Months, nor do they add to her Age, that 
is, ſhe thinks ſe, and when ſhe looks in the Glaſs, 
and lays on the Paint on her own Face, and ſticks 
on the Patches, ſhe confeſſes there is an Age, when 
*tis not decent to affect to appear youthful, and 
that Clarice indeed with her Paint and Patches is 
very ridiculous. | 
* Women, when they expect their Lovers, make 
_ _ preparation in their Dreſs, but if they are 
urpriz'd by em, they Tooget that they are un- 
dreſs d. In the preſence of indifferent Perſons, 
what diſorder they're ſenſible of, they rectiſie with 
eaſe, and before em make no ſcruple to adjuſt 
— or elſe difappear for a moment, and 
return drefſt. | 85 
A fine Face is the fineſt of all Sights, and the 
ſwweeteſt Muſick is the ſound of her Voice whom 
„% 
greeableneſs depends on Fancy, but Beau 
is ſomething more real and independant on dell 
nation and Opinion. | 
* There are Women of ſuch perfect Beauty, 
and ſuch tranſcendent Merit, that tho? tis impot- 
fible for us not to love em, yet we dare not 
encourage our Paſſion to hope for any greater 
Favour, than that of ſeeing em, and converſing 


4s 
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de found all the Merit of both Sexes. 


The Characters, or 


if Beautiful Woman that has the Qualities of 


an Accom liſht Man, is of all the Converſations 
in the World, the moſt delicious. In her f is to 


* Every little, kind, accidental ching that comes 


from the Fair, is ſtrangely moving and perſwa- 
| tive to the Perſons i in whoſe Favour tis intended; 


*Tis not ſo with the Men; their Careſſes, their 

Words, their Actions, are fincere and ſoft, and 

tranſported, yet are not half ſo perſwading. 
* Caprice is inſeparible from Women, and is 


the Counter poyſon of their Beauty. It prevents 
the damage which their Beauty would orherwiſe 
.do the Men, -who without ſome Remedy, are ne- 
ver well cur d of Love. | 


* VVomen are engag d to Bien by che Favours 


they grant em. Men are dilngag d by the lame 
Favours. 


* VVhen a VVoman no iopperlewes a Man, the 


| forgets him ſo much; as not to nder the Fa- 
vours he has receiv d from her. 

* A VVoman that has but one Gallant, thinks 2 
ſhe no Coquet: She that has more thinks herſelf 


buen Coquet. 
* Avy 


ticular Perſon, who yet paſſes for a Fool for have 
ing made a bad Choice. 
An old Gallant is of fo little Conlideratich, 


that he muſt give way to a new Husband, and a 


Husband is of ſo ſhort Duration, that a new Gals 
lant juſtles him out of place. . 


7 An old Gallant either * or 3 a new 


_ Rival, according to the ert of the Terſon he 


lerves, 


An 


oman may avoid the Reputation of be · 
| ing a Coquet, by à firm Engagement to one par- 


One is 
make 
from 


Has 2 
once. 
one, J 


longer 


ready 1 


M arners of the Age. 


* An old Gallant either fears or deſpiſes a new 


49 


Rival, according to the Character of the Perſon he 


ſerves. 
An old Gallant often wants nothing, but the 
Name, to be a very Husband. He is oblig'd ro 


that Circumſtance, or elſe he would have been 


. diſcarded a thouſand times. 


* Few Intrigues are Secret; à great many 


Women are not better known by their Huſ: 
bands Name, than by the Names of their Gal- 
lants. | 

* A Woman of Gallantry is Ambitious of be- 
ing belov'd ; tis enough for a Coquet, thatſhe's 


thought lovely and defireable. The Buſineſs of 


one is to make an Engagement, of the other to 
make a Conqueſt. The firſt paſſes ſucceſſively 
from one Engagement to another, the ſecond 
has a great many Amuſements on her hands at 
once. Paſſion and Pleaſure are predominant in 
one, Vanity and Levity in the other. The Gal- 

lantry of this proceeds from a weakneſs in the 
Heart, or perhaps a Vice in Complexion ; that 


the other is a Coquet proceeds from an irregula- 
rity of the Mind. The Gallant Lady is fear'd, 
the Coquet hated. . From theſe two Characters 


might be torm'd a third, which would be worſe 
than either, | 
A weak Woman is one that being guilty of 


2 Fault, reproaches herſelf more than ſhe's re- 


proach'd: Her Heart is in a perpetual War with 
her Reaſon. She would fain be curd of her folly, 
_ is hardly ever cur'd ; at leaſt tis very long 

firſt. N 
* An inconſtant Woman, is ane, that is no 
longer in Love, a falſe Woman is one, that is al- 
ready in Love with another Perſon. She's Fickle, 
| ; | that 
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every Word and Action, of managing Oaths and 


The Charadters, or 
that neither knows whom ſhe loves, nor whether 
ſhe loves or no; and ſhe's indifferent who does not 
love at all. ON 

* Treachery in Women is an Art of diſpoſing 


1 
: 


Promiſes in the beſt manner to deceive ; the laſt 
of which it coſts em no more to break, than it 
did at firſt to make 'em. 

* A faithleſs Woman, if known for ſuch by 
the Perſon concern'd, is but Faithleſs ftill : She is 
Treacherous, who, when ſhe is moſt confided in, 
prove Falle. „ 

This Good we get from the Perfidiouſneſs of 


Women, that it cures us of our Jealouſie. 


* Some Women in their Courſe of Life have a 
double Engagement to maintain, which to break, 
or to diſſemble is equally difficult; In one there's 
nothing wanting but the Ceremony of the Church, 
and in the other nothing but the Heart. 


* To judge of chat Lady by her Beauty, her 


Youth, her Severity, and her Pride, you would 
{wear none but a Hero could one day ſucceed 
with her. At laſt, ſhe has made her Choice, and 


what is it? A little Monſter, that has not one 


Grain of Senſe. EE 

* Women that are paſt their Prime, ſeem na- 
turally to be the Refuge of Young Fellows, who 
have no great Eſtates; tho* for my part, I can't 
tell whoſe Misfortune is moſt to be lamented ; 
That of a Woman adyanc'd. in Years who ſtands 
in need of a Spark; or that of a Spark who 


Kinds in need of an Old Woman. 


* One, that is the Refuſe of the Court, in the 
City is receiv'd into the With-drawing Room. 
There he triumphs; the Magiſtrate he routs, tho 


he's 


'feſfior 
..deed t 


Howe 
or it 
im 


man 
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lies dreſt like 2 Beau; and the Citizen, tho he's 


got his long Perruque and his Sword on: He beats 
em all out of the Field, and poſſeſſes himſelf of 
the place. He alone is regarded and beloved. 
There's no holding out againſt a Gold Scarf and a 
white Plume, no refifting a Man that talks to 
the King, and viſits the Miniſters. The Men 
and Women are jealous of him. He is admir'd 
and envy'd : four Leagues off, he is deſpis d and 
pity'd. 3 e | ; : 

* A Citizen appears to a VVoman that was ne- 
ver out of the Country, what a. Courtier does 
to another of the Sex, that never had but City 


breeding. 


* A Man that is vain, indiſcreet, a great Tal. 
ker, and a Bouffon, one who ſpeaks impudently 


of himſelf, and contemptibly of others; wito is ex- 


travagant; haughty, impertinent, without Morality, 
Honeſty; or Senſe; ſuch a Man, I ſay, wants no: 
thing to be ardor'd by abundance of Women, but 

1 few tdlerable Features and a good Shape. | 

* Is it for Secrecy; or from whar ſtrange 
Diſtraction, that ſuch a Lady loves her Eodt. 

,, another a Monk, and Dorinna her Phy- 

fician ? x Ho. | 
* + Roſcius treads the Stage with admirable Grace. B 


_ Yes, || Lela, ſo he does: Ill tell you too, his Legs 10 _ 


are well made, he Acts well, and has very long d. Ia Ferre, 
parts. He declaims with ſo much Eaſe, that as they 
ſay, *tis only for him to open his Mouth to do it to 
Perfection. But is he the only Perſon of his Pro- 
feſſion that is agreeable; or is his Profeſſion in- 


dęed the nobleſt and moſt honourable in the VVorld ? 1 The 


However, Roſcius is not for you: e is auothers, Dutehe fs 
or if he were not, he's retain d. Claudia waits for or HY 
vim till he's diſguſted with || Meſlina. Take nter 

T E 2 T ahyllus 
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52 The Characters, 9» 
t Precourt. I Bal hyllus then, Lelia; where will you find 


I don't ſay among the Rank of Gentlemen, whom 
you deſpiſe, but among the very Players one 


J Bean- that riſes ſo high in a Dance, or cuts a Caper | 


champ. to compare with him, Or what think you off Co- 
bus the Tumbler, who turns himſelf quite round 

in the Air before he lights upon the Ground? but 

perhaps you know chat he is old; and for Bathyl- 

us you ſay, the crowd about him is ſtill too great. 

| rilbere. He refuſes more VVomen than he cangratifie.V Vell, 
then you ſhall have Draco. none of all his Profeſ- 


ſion ſwells a pair of Cheeks with ſo much decency 


as he cos, when he gives breath either to the 
Flute, the Havtbois or che Flagelet, for tis an in- 


finite number of Inſtruments that he has skill in. 


So Comical he is too, that He makes ſport for the 


filly VVomen and Children: VVho eats or drinks 


more ata Meal than Draco © He drinks down the 
whole Company, and is rhe Jait Man that falls. 
You ſigh Lelia: Is it becauſe Draco is fixt in his 
choice, or that, you ace untortunately prevented 
J Madam in him? Is he at laſt engagd to (ſonia, who 
de cuil. has fo long purſu'd him, and for whom ſhe has 
le. ſacrificd ſach a train of Lovers, T may ſafely 
ſay, all the flower of Rome ? to Ceſoma, who 


which reigns in our Roman Ladies, of doating on 
ra-ie publick Men, as they are call'd; whoſe con- 
dition of life expoſes *em to the common view; 
what will you do now fince the beſt of that kind 
are taken up? There's Bronte left ſtill, the Execu- 
tioner, every body talks of his Strength and Dex- 
terity: He's black, a Negro, but the Fellow is young 

has broad Shouldiers, anda brawny Back. 1 
The 


is her ſelf of a Patrician Family, is Young, Beau- | 
tiful and Grave. VVell, I pitiy your misfortune. - 
fince you, I ſce, are toucht with that Contagion 


Manners of the Age. 53 
*The VVomen of the world look on a Gardiner 
as a Gardiner, and a Maſon as a Maſon ; Your 
Recluſe Ladies look on a Maſon as a Man, and a 
Gardiner as a Man: every thing isa Temptation to 
them who fear it. 

* Some Ladies are Benefacters to the Church The Dur. 
as well as to their Lovers, and being both Gal- 2 
lant and Charitable, are provided with Places 
within the Rails of the Alter, where they read 
their Billets Doux, and where for any thing you 
can ſee of em, you wou'd think em at their Pray- 
ers to Heaven. „ 

* How is a Woman the better for being Dirę- 
ed? Is ſhe more dutiful to her Husband, kinder 
to her Servants, more careful of her Family, and 
her concerns, more zealous and ſincere to ſerve 
her Friends? Is ſhe leſs a flave to her Hum 01:7, 
leſs govern'd by Intereſt, and leis in love with t i 
Conveniencies of Life? I do nor ask it ſhe m:kes 
large Preſents to her Children that have no n el 
of 'em, but if having Wealth enough and ro 
ſpare, ſhe furniſhes'em with what is neceſſary, and 
gives em what's their due. Is ſhe more exempt 
| from the love of her ſelf, or further from loving 
others, or freer from all worldly engagements? 

No, ſay you, none of all theſe things. I inſiſt 
upon it then, and. I ask you how is a Woman the 
better for being directed? Oh! I underitand you, 
ſhe has got a Director and that's all. SE | 

If the Confeſſor and the Direfor cannot agree Priefs 
about the Rule of Conduct, what third Perſon ſhall 9,099” 
a Woman chuſe to be Arbitrator in that caſe? ya; 
into Families, and take wpon them to give diredions ſor the pas og 
their Lives, SON | => 


* ?Tis not ſo much a Woman's buſineſs to pro 
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be c haracters, or 


vide her ſelf with a Direclor, as to live ſo diſcreetly 
as not to need one. | 5 


* It a Woman ſhou'd tell her Confeſſor, among 


the reſt of her weakneſſes, that which he has for 


her Director, and what time ſhe miſ-pends in his 
Company per haps ſhe might be injoin'd leaving 


her Drrettor for Pennance. | 
It I had the liberty, which I cou'd with, I 


wou'd certainly cry out, as loud as I were able, 


ro ſome of thoſe Holy Men who have formerly 
ſuffered by Women, Fly Women, do not you direct 


dem, but let others, that will, a Gods Name, take 
care of their Salvation. | 


* *Tis too much for a Man to have a Wife both 

a Coquet, and a Bigot, one of theſe qualities at 
once is enough in Conſcience. | 
*I have defer'd a long time, ſaying ſomething, 


| which, for all my ſtruggling to ſuppreſs muſt our 


ar laſt, and I hope my freedom may be of ſome 
Service to thoſe Ladies, who not having enough of 
a Confeſſor to inſtruct em, uſe no manner of 
Judgment in the choice of their Directors. 

I admire, I ſtand amaz'd to behold ſome People 


that {hall be nameleſs. I gaze, I look fixtly on 


*ein; they ſpeak, I liſten, I inquire, Pm inform d 
of certain Matters, I collect em; yet afterall, 
cannot I comprehend for my Lite, how theſe 
People, whom I think in all things to be diame- 
trically oppoſite to right Reaſon, good Senſe, all 
Experience of the VVorld, Knowledge of Man 


Find, Religion and Morality; how, I fay, they 
can preſume that Heaven ſhou'd in their Perſons re. 


new in our Days the Miracle of the Apoſtleſhip, 


in making chem, poor, mean, ignorant Wretches, 


capable of the Miniſtry of Souls; which of all 
Offices is che Nobleſt and moſt Sublime. But if 


| Manners of the Age, 
on the contrary, they fancy themſelves born fit 
for ſo high and difficult a Function, that few are 


qualify d for it, and perſwade themſelves that in 
undertaking it, they do but exerciſe their Natural 


Gifts, and follow it like ſome Ordinary Calling, 


I confeſs, I comprehend it ſtill leſs. f 

I ſee very well, *tis the Satisfaction of being 
privy to the Secrets of Families, of being necel- 
ſary in making Reconcilations, of procuring Em- 
ployments, or helping em to Servants; tis the 
pleaſure of finding all the Doors open to them 
at Noble Mens Houſes, of eating frequently at 
good Tables, of being carry d up and down the 
Town in a fine Coach, of Des, i delicious Re- 
treat in the Country, of ſeeing 


erſons of great 


55 


Rank and Quality concern themſelves in their 


Life and Health, and of managing for others 
and themſelves all worldly Intereſts: I {ee very 
well, that 'tis for the ſake of theſe things only 
which makes em take up the laudable and 
ſpecious pretence of the Care of Souls, and has 
_ propagated in the World that incredible Swarm 
of Directors. 

Devotion comes upon ſome People, but eſpe 
_ cially upon the Women, either as a Paſſion, or as 
one of the Infirmities of Age, or as Faſhion which 
they are oblig'd to follow. Formerly they reckon*d 
the Week by the Employments of the ſeveral 


Days. There were their Days of Gaming, of 


going to the Play, the Conſort, the Maſquerade, 
and to Church. On Mondays, they threw away 
their Money at I/nena's; on Treſdays they threw 


away their Time at C!:mere's, and on Wedneſdays 


their Reputation at Cœlimene s. They knew over 
night what was to be done the next morning. 
They enjoy'd at once the preſent Pleaſureand tte 
future. They only wiſh't that *rwere but poſſible 


E 4 to 


| ſumption and Envy Damn them as ſurely, tho not 


nough of others. They 
Vertue and Reformation, with a kind of Jealoufie. 


— — . — — — —2——— — 


The Characters, or 
to unite em both in one day. For nothing trou- 
bl'd *em, nothing griev'd em, but that when they 
were at the Opera, they cou'd not be the ſame mo- 


ment at the Play. Other Times, other Manners. 


Now they are extravagant in their Auſterity and 
Retirement, ſo demure they hardly open their 
Eyes, or make any uſe of their Senſes, and what 


is indeed Incredible, they ſpeak little. They think 


tho, and that very well of themſelves, and ill e- 


The Pride of outyying one another, continues ſtill 
in this new courſe of Life, which reign'd in that 
which either out of Policy or Diſguſt they lately 

ultted. Their Intrigueing, Luxury and Sloth 
amd them before very gayly ;. now their Pre- 


ſo merrily. | 


* What, Hermas, if ſhou'd marry a Covetous 
Woman, ſhe will be ſure not to tuin me! or if I 
ſhou'd marry one that Games, ſhe may inrich 
me: or a Woman of Learning, ſhe will know 
how to inſtruc me; or one that's Preciſe ſhe will 
not be Paſſionate; or one that's Paſſionate, ſhe 


will exerciſe my Patience; ora Coquer, ſhell in- 
_ deavour to pleaſe me? or a Woman of Gallantry, 


ſhe will perhaps be ſo Gallant as to love me in my 


turn; or ſuppoſe one of your Devout Ladies. Bur 


then tell me, Hermas, what ought I to expect from 


her, who wou'd deceive even Heaven, and who 


really deceives herſelf? e 

* A Woman is eaſily Govern'd, provided a Man 
gives himſelf the Trouble. One Man often Go- 
verns à great many: He cultivates their Wit and 
Memory, fixes and deterinines them in their Reli- 


gion, an] undertakes to regulate their very Hearts: 


a IP They 


Emulate one anothers 


Mlanners of the Age. 57 
They neither approve nor diſapprove, commend 
or condemn, till they have conſulted his Face and 
Eyes. He is the Confident of their Joys, their 
Griets, their Deſires, their Jealouſtes, their Aver- 
ſions and their Amours : He makes em break with 
their Gallants, embroils and reconciles em to their 
Husbands, and then makes his advantage of the 
Intervals : He takes care of their Concerns, ſolli- 
cits their Law Suits, and viſits the Judges for em: 
recommends to em their Phyſician, their Tradeſ- 
men and Workmen: He takes upon him to provide 
em Lodings, to furniſh em and order their Equi- 
page: He is be ſeen with em in their Coaches, 
in the Streets and Walks, as well as in their Pew at 
Church, and their Box ar the Play ; He makes the 
ſame Viſits with 'em, waits on 'em to the Bath, 
the Waters, and in their Journies: He has the 
beſt Apartment at their Houſes in the Country: 
He grows old without falling from his Authority: 
having a little Wit and a great deal of Leiſure; he 
wants nothing more to preſerve it. The Children, 
Heirs, the Daughter. in- law, the Niece, the Ser- 
vants all depend on him. He began by making 
himſelf eſteem'd, and ends by making himſelf 
fear; d. This old and neceſſary Friend dyes at laſt 
without being regretted, ' and ten or a dozen Wo- 
men, over whom he was a very Tyrant, come to 
Inherit their Liberty by his Death. ng. 
* Some Women have endeavour'd to conceal 
their Conduct, under an exteriour form of Mo- 
deſty, but the beſt Character they have got by the 
cloſeſt and moſt conſtant Diſſunulation, has been 
to have it ſaid, One word indeed have taken her 
far a Veſtal. TOE . FE 
Ils a ſtrong proof that a Woman has a fair 
and eſtabliſh't Reputation, when tis not * 
| | 7 
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The Characters, or 


by the familiarity of thoſe who do not reſemble 
her; and when, for all the propenſity of People 
to make ill conſtructions, they are forc t to have 
recourſe to ſome other reaſon for this intimacy, 
than that of agreement of Manners. 5 

* An Actor exceeds Nature in the parts he plays; 
a Poet exaggerates in his deſcriptions. A Painter 
who draws after the life heightens the Paſſion, the 


Contraſt and the Poſtures, and he that copies 


him, unleſs he meaſures exactly the ſizes and pro- 
portions, will make his Figures too big, and give 
more {cope to all the parts, thro the diſpoſition of 
the whole piece, than they have in the Original. 
Tis the ſame with the Preciſe or Formal, they are 
but the imitators of the Wiſe. | 

There is a falſe Modeſty, which is Vanity; a 
falſe Glory, which is Folly : a falſe Grandeur, 
which is Meaneſs; a falſe Vertue, which his Hy- 


pocriſie; and afalſe Wiſdom, which is Formality. 


The formal Lady is all ſhew and words; the 
Conduct of the Wiſe Woman is better than her 
words. One follows her Humour and Fancy. the 


other her Reaſon and Affection. This is preciſe 


and auſtere, the other is on all occaſions ex- 
actly what the ought to be. The firſt hides her 
Failings under a plauſible outſide: The ſecond 
cover a rich Treaſure of Vertues, under a free 

and careleſs Air. ware e 2 conſtraint on 
the Wit, neither doth it hide Age or Wrinkles , 
it gives cauſe to ſuſpect em often; Wiſdom on the 
contrary palliatesthe Defects of the Body, anden- 


nobles the Mind. Ir renders youth more charming, 


and Beauty more dangerous. 


* Why ſhould Men be bla m d becauſe Women 5 


have no Learning? What Laws, vrhat vEdiQts have 


they publiſh'd, ro prohibit em from Ca” wee 
T7 Og On Eyes, | 


Manners of the Age. 

Eyes, from Reading, Remembring, or making their 
advantage of what they've read, when they write, 
or when they converſe? Is not this ignorance of 
theirs owing to a cuſtom they have introduc d them- 
ſelves; or to the weakneſs of their Nature; or to 
lazineſs, that they will not uſe their Wit; or toan 
inconſtancy, that will not let em proſecute any long 
Study ; or to a Genius and Talent which they have 
only to employ their Fingers; or to a natural aver- 
fion for all things ſerious and difficult ; orto a Cy- 
riofity very far from that which gratifies the Mind; 
or to a quite different pleaſure than that of exer- 
ciſing the Memory. But whatever cauſe it is, to 
which Men are oblig'd for this Ignorance of the 
Women; tis certain they are happy, that as Women 
who have ſuch Preeminence over em in ſo many 
things, ſhou'd have this advantage the leſs. | 
A Woman with Learning, we look on, as we 
do on a fine Arms : the Workmanſhip of it israre, 
tis engrav'd moſt curiouſly, and kept wonderfully 
bright, but then tis only fit to adorn a Cloſet, to 
be ſhown them who admire ſuch things. Tis of 
no more uſe or ſervice, either for the Camp, or 
for Hunting than a Manag'd Horſe, let himbe 

never ſo well taught. 

Where I find 1 
any one Perſon, I never ſtand to enquire the Sex, 
but fall to admiration. And if you tell me that a 
Wiſe Woman is ſeldom Learned, or a Learned 
Woman ſeldom Wiſe; tis a fign you have forgot 
what you read juſt before, that the reaſon why 
Women were diverted from Science, was upon the 
account of certain Defects. Now do you judge 
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Madam 


Scudery. 


earning and Wiſdom united in 


your ſelf, if they who have feweſt Defects, are 


not the moſt likely to be the wiſeſt; and ſo con- 
ſequently a Wiſe Woman bids faireſt for unn 
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. Characters, or 


and a Learned Woman cou'd never be ſuch, with- 


i! out having overcome a great many Defects, which ha 
| | is an infallible proof of her Wiſdom. all 
| Tis a difficult point to maintain a Neutrality, th 

i when two Women who areequally cur Friends, fall 
N our upon Intereſts, in which we are not at all con- Pe 
il cern d: we muſt be often obligd to rake one fide 88 
| | or the other, or we looſe em both. © Fs bo 
= * There are thoſe Women in the world ho love | 
ill their Money above their Friends, yet will part wm 
ll with their Money to their Lovers, = the 
ilt * Tis ſtrange to ſee Paſſions in ſome Women, ter 
| ſtronger and more violent than that of their love | 
il to Men: I mean Ambition and Play. Such Wo- to 
ll men make the Men Chaſte, and have nothing of at 
ik | their own Sex but the Cloaths they wear. . Re 
it * Wonen are all in exrreams : they are either wit 
1 better or worle than Men. | { 
lk * Moſt Women have no Principles. They are you 
1 led by their Paſſions, and thoſe whom they love are 
1 form: their manners. to 1 
[1 & Women exceed the generality of Men in love, 1 
* but in friendſhip we have infinitely the advantage. 1 
| The Men are the occaſion, that Women do not gre. 
Þ love one another. . * 
| * Mocking is of ill conſequence. Lyce who is ven 
\R ſomething in years, to make a young Woman ap- ies, 
i pear ridiculous, makes her {elf ſo deform'd that ol 
1 the is frighctul. To imitate her, ſhe uſes ſuch Gri- * 
l maces, and puts her ſelf in ſuch diſtorted Figures, Mei 
F that now ſhe's grown fo horribly ugly, that the Per- on t 
on whom ſhe mocks, ca mot havea better Foil. WE} 
it *In the City, they will have it, that there ate "> 
li Idiots, both Men and Women, who have ſome Age 
| Wit: At Court they will have it, that there are Eyes 
| abundance of People 'who want Wit, cho they of he 
j „ there 
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have a great deal. Theſe laſt Criticks will hardly 
allow a Beautiful Woman to have as much Wit as 
the reſt of her Sex. „„ 
* Man is ſooner to be truſted with another 
Perſons ſecret, than his own. A Woman on the 
contrary, keeps her own Secret, tho ſhe keeps no 
bodies elſe. 1 

Let Love ſeem never ſo violently and ſo en- 
triely to poſſeſs the Heart of a young Women, 
2 room enough ſtill left for Ambition and In- 
tereſt. . 

There is a time when the richeſt Women ought 
to Marry. They ſeldom let flip an opportunity 
at firſt, but it coſts em a long Repentance. The 
Reputation of their Fortune ſeems to decay along 
with their Beauty. | 

| On the contrary, every thing is tavourable to the 
young of thar Sex, even the Mens opinion, who 
are fond of giving em all the advantages poſſible 
to render em ſtill mere Deſirable. | 

* To how many Women hasa great Beauty been 
of no ſervice at all, but to make em hope fr a 
great Fortune? 

* Lovers, who have been ill us d, have their re- 
venge at laſt. They commonly ſee their Miſtreſ. 
ies, tho Beautiful, throw away themſelves on ugly, 
old, or undeſerving Husbands. Db 

* Moſt Women judge of the Merit and good 
Mein of a Perſon, * what impreſſion they make 
on them, and very rarely allow him either, if they 
are not ſenſibly toucht themſelves. | | 

e that is in doubt to know whatalteration his 
Age has made in him, needs only to conſult the 
Eyes of the Fair One he addreſſes to, and the tone 
f her Voice as ſhe talks with him, and he will learn 
there what he fears to know ! But oh how hard a 
Leſſen „ 
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| * The Woman that has her Eyes conſtantly. to 
fixt on one particular Perſon, or whoſe Eyes you 
may obſerve conſtantly to avoid him; tho they the 
are two different Motions, they make us conclude nn 
but one and the ſame thing of her. 5 | Fri 
*The Women are not at ſo little trouble to ex- all, 
preſs what they never feel, as the Men are to ex- isi 
preſs the real Sentiments of their Heart. | ble. 
* Sometimes it happens that a Woman con- em 
ceals from a Man the Paſſion ſhe has for him, ov 
_ he only feigns the Paſſion he profeſſes for uy 
NET. | N ; OT \ 
* Suppoſea Man indifferent but who deſigns to mit 
rſwade a Woman the contrary, then the Que. tho 
ion may be put, whether it is not more eaſie for the 
him to deceive a Woman who Loves, than her who 55 
who does not? | | ſuff 
„* A Man by feigning an Inclination may de. fir 
ceive a Woman, but then he muſt have no real FF tra 
Engagement elſewhere. on | {he 
* A Man for the preſent Rails and Curſes at a bot] 
Woman whom he no longer cares for, and quick | dro: 
ly forgets the loſs of her. A Woman is not ſo Wa 
outragious for being left, but the Regret laſts a Fru 
long time. TE _ Cha 
* Idleneſs is never cur'd in Woman but by Va- | ſhe 
nity or Love. Tho', on the contrary, in Women hc 
of a brisk and ſprightly Temper, tis the Preſage eco 
oz LOVE. Se | the 
Madam ds * Tis certain that a Woman who writes with | app: 
rilezzev. warmth is agitated, tho tis not ſo certain that | 8 19 
ſhe's truly ſenfible. A Paſſion that is fincere and lip 
tender, is more likely to be penſive and ſilent, and wan! 
for a Woman who is no longer at Liberty, it ble, 


ſeems to be more her Intereſt to be well a _w | whic 
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of her Lovers Affection, than to be too forward 
to convince him of her own. | 

* G!ycera does not love her own Sex, ſhe hates 
their Converſation and their Vifirs ; ſhe orders 
herſelf to be deny'd to em, often to her very 
Friends, who are not many: She's reſerv'd to em, 
allows of nothing but bare Friendſhip from em, 
is uneaſie with em, anſwers em in Monoſylla- 
bles, and ſeems to ſeek all occaſions to get rid of 
em. She affeQs to be alone, and retir'd at her 
own Houſe. Her Gate is more ſtrictly guarded, 
and her Chamber more inacceſſible than a Miniſter 
of Scates. Yet there is one that is expected, ad- 
mitted at all Hours; Corinna, who is embrac'd al 
thouſand times careſs d and whiſper'd with, tho 
they re alone in the Cloſer, there's ſuch attention 
given to all ſhe ſays, that both Ears are hardly 

ſufficient to liſten to her Diſcourſe. She is af; 
ſur'd again and again, that every body elſe is 
troubleſome, and is inform'd of all paſſages, tho 
ſhe learns no Mews, for ſhe is the Confident of 
both Parties- However, Glycera is to be ſeen a- 
broad in Company, at the Ball the Theatre, the 
Walks, on the Road to Venoy/e, where they eat 
Fruir early in the Seaſon, ſometimes alone in a 
Chair on the way to the Grand Faubourg, where 
ſhe has a delicious Orchard: Orat Canidia's door, 
who profeſſes ſo many rare Secrets, who promiſes 
ſecond Husbands to young Wives, and tells em 


the time when, and all the Circumſtances. She 


appears commonlyin Night-cloaths, looſe and ne- 
8 Igent, in a plain Diſhabille, without Stays and in 
Slippers. She is Charming in this Dreſs, and 
wants nothing but a little Colour. Tis obſerva- 
ble, tho, that ſhe wears a very curious Jewel, 

which ſhe takes ſpecial care to conceal from 


het 
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her Husband's Eyes. Him ſhe Careſſes, is fond 
of, and every day invents ſome new, pretty name 


for him, has no other Bed, but that of her 
dear Husbands, and would not lye from him 
for the World. The morning ſhe ſpends at her 
Toilette, and in Writting ſome neceſſary Billets. 
A Servant enters and ſpeaks to her in private: Tis 
Parmeno, her Favourite whom ſhe ſupports in 


| ſpight of his Maſters averſion, and his Fellow: 


Servants Envy. He deſerves it indeed; for who 


takes a hint ſooner, or does a Meſſage better than 
Parmeno? Who has à greater Gift of Secrecy in - 


thoſe things which are not to be ſpoken of ? Who 


underſtands how to open a door with leſs Noiſe ? 


Who is a better Guideup a Back pair of Stairs,or 
who has a more cleaver Conveyance down again 
the ſame way ? | 

*I cannot underſtand how a Husband who 
gives himſelf up to his ill Humour and Temper, 
who conceals none of his il} Qualiges, but on the 
contrary expoſes them all; is covetous, flovenly, 
furly, rude, neglectful and ſullen ; I cannot con- 
ceive, I fay, how ſuch a Man can «hope to de- 
fend the Heart ofa young Woman from her Gal- 
lants Attempts, who uſes Dreſſing, Magnificence, 
Complaiſance, Care, Aſſiduity, Preſents and Flat- 


tery, to win her. 


* A Husband ſeldom has a Rival whom he 
does not make himſelf, and whom he does not, 
as it were, Preſent to his Wife. He is al- 
ways praiſing him befcre her for his handſom- 


neſs, for his fine Teeth- He receives his vifits, 


and encourages his aſſiduity, and next to what 
comes off his own Ground, nothing reliſhes bet- 
ter with him, than the Fowl and Fruit his Friend 
{ends him. He makes a Treat, and bids his 

| Gueſts 


give tl 


their \ 
unmar. 
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Gueſts fall to on ſuch a thing: Tis Lean- 
2 ſays he, and coſts me nothing but 

* There are Wives, who bury their Huſ- 
bands before their time: That is, a Husband with 
one of thoſe Ladies is not ſo much as mention'd 
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in the World, tis doubted whether ſuch a Man is 


alive or no. In the Family he is a Cypher, of no 
_ uſe, except it be to ſhow an Example of perfect 
Submiſſion, Fear and Silence. He has nothing to 
do with Portion and Settlement: If *rwere not 
that he does not lye in, on would almoſt take 


him for the Wife, and her for the Husband. They 


may be a quarter of a year in the Houſe toge- 
ther, without any danger of meeting one-another. 
They live as if they were only Neighbours. He 
pays the Butcher and Cook, but *tis my Lady that 


gives the Treat. They have nothing in com- 


mon, neither Bed nor Table. They have not ſo 
much as the ſame Name: They live after the 
Roman and Greek manner, She has her Name, 
and he his, and *tis a long rime, and not before 


one is well acquainted with the Language of 


the Town, that one comes to know at laſt, that 
Mr B. and Madam L. have been Man and Wife 
this Twenty err . 
* There are ſome Wives, who if they brought 
no other Plague with em, are vexatious enough 
to their Husbands upon the account of their great 

Birth, Alliances, 
that, which ſome People call, Vertze. 

* There are few Wives ſo perfect, who do not 
give their Husbands cauſe once a day to repent of 
their Marriage, or at leaſt to envy a Man that is 
unmarry'd. „ 
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* Silent, ſtupid Grief is out of Faſhion. Wo. 


men now a days are very talkative in their Sor- 
row. They are fo touchr with their Husband's 
Death, that they do not forget to tell you, and 
repeat to you every Circumſtance of it. 
_ * Itisa thing impoſſible for a Man to diſco- 
ver the Art of making his Wife love him? 


The Woman that“ is inſenſible, is one that 
has not yet ſeen the Perſon whom ſhe is to 


Love. 

In Smyrna there liv'd a young Lady of extra- 
ordinary Beauty call'd Emra, who yet was not 
more famous for that, than for the ſeyerity 


of her Manners ; and above all, for a ſtrange 
indifference that ſhe had for all Men, whom 
as the ſaid, ſhe beheld without any danger, or 
any other concern, than what ſhe felt for her 


Friends, or her Brothers. She could not believe 
the thouſandth part of all the Follies, which, ſhe 


Was told, Love had been the cauſe of; and thoſe - 


which ſhe ſaw herſelf, ſhe could not comprehend. 
Friendſhip was the only thing ſhc had any Notion 
of, and that ſhe made the fiſt Experiment of in 
4 young and beautiful Perſon of her own Sex: 


She found in her Friendſhip; ſomething ſo very 


ſoft and pleaſing, that her only Study was howto 


continue it; never imagining. that any other In- 
clination could ariſe, which ſhould make her leſs 
to cheriſh that Eſteem and Confidence which ſhe 
then priz d ſo much. Her Diſcourſe was only of 
Eupbraſina, which was the Name of that faithful 
Friend, and the Diſcourſe ofall Smyrna, was only 


of Euphroſina and her. Their Friendſhip became 
3 Proverb. Emira had two Brothers, both ſo 
young ahd ſo handſome, that all the Women of 

that City were in love with em, and W — 
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Prieſts of Fupiter had acceſs to her Father's 
Houſe, and being raviſnt with her Beauty, ven- 
tur'd to declare his Paſſion to her, but came off 
only with Scorn and Contempt. An old Man, 
who relying on his great Birth and Eſtate, had 
the ſame Aae, met with the ſame Succeſs. 
She Triumphs on this ; ſhe was ſurrounded by 


her Brothers, a Prieft, and an Old Man, and 


could boaſt herſelf Inſenſible; but theſe were 
not the greateſt Tryals that Heaven had reſerv'd 


for her; yet they too, had no other effect but to 


render her ſtill more Vain, and to confirm her in 
the Reputation of being a Perſon that was not 


to be toucht with Love. Of three Lovers, whom 


her Charms had gain'd her, one after another, 


and all whoſe Paſſions ſhe was not afraid to ſee 


and to flight, the firſt in an amorous Tranſport 
ſtabb'd himſelf at her Feet, the ſecond in Deſpair 


of ever ſucceeding, went to ſeek his Death in the 


Wars of Crete, and the third ended his days in a 
miſerable Languiſhment and Diſtraction. "The 


Man that was to revenge all theſe, had not yet ap- 
pear'd. The old Spark, who was ſo unfortunate 


in his Amours, was cur d at length, by reflecting 


on his Age, andon the Character of the Perſon; 
to whom he had made his Addreſſes. However, 


he was defirous to viſit her ſometimes, and had 
her permiſſion. One day, he carry'd along with 


him his Son, a Youth of a moſt agreeable Aſpect, 
and of a noble Mien: She beheld him with 


2 more than ordinary concern, but obſerving 


him very filent, as he was, in the preſence of 


his Father, ſhemadea Judgment of his Wit from 
thence, not much to his Advantage. She could 
have wiſht he had more. He ſaw her afterwards 

F alone, 


—— 


: Jov'd herſelf, as became a Siſter. One of the 
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alone, and then he talkt to her ſufficiently, and | A 
wittily too ; bur when he regarded her leſs, and -— 
talkt to her leſs about herſelf and her Beauty M 
than ſhe expected, ſhe was ſurpriz d, and had, as T7 
it were, ſome Indignation, that a Man who was 0 
io well made, and had ſo much Wit, ſhould be ye 
{o little Gallant. Her Friend had expreſt a De- fo 
; fire to fee him, and was in company when ſhe | ap 
| entertain'd him. "Twas for Euphro/ina alone that | he 
| he had Eyes, and her Beauty — which he com- bun 
| mended. This made Emira, from being Indiffe- Cc 
| rent, to become Jealous ; and then ſhe perceiv'd, Yo 
|. that Ceſphon was ſenſible of what he ſaid ; and pre 
Þ that he not only was capable of Gallantry, but of nif 
# Tenderneſs. From that time ſhe grows reſerv'd Tr 
* to her Friend, yet is deſirous to ſee em together _ 
i once more. The ſecond Interview more than ſa- 
f: tisfy'd her in all her fears, her doubt was turn'd. 
| into certainty. She now flies from Ezphroſina, no 
; longer knows that Merit which charm'd her be- 
| fore, ſhe loſes all reliſh of her Converſation, ſne % 
i loves her no longer; and this alteration made her | 
| *enfible that 'twas Love, which in her Heart had 4 
4 upply d the place of Friendſhip. Cre/iphon and A 
. Euphraſina fee one another every day. They love 1 
i mutually ; they agree to marry ; they are mar- me 
i ry'd. The News is ſpread about the Town, and 5 
1 People publiſh it the more for the Rarity of it, W. 
1 that two Perſons who Love ſo well, ſhould be the 
1 bleſt in Enjoyment. Emira hears of it, and is all _ 
3 enrag'd, ſhe feels then to what height her Pa MF > 
[ lion was grown. She ſeeks out Euphraſina again, W 
il only for the pleaſure of one fight of Ceſphon, but W . 
1 that young Husband has not yet quitted the Lo- 12 
'Y ver: In a new Wife he finds all the Charms of a F 
© | Miſtreſe,. looks on Emiro, but as on the Friend 
4 | = OE of 
| 
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of her thats / dear to him. This compleats the poor 


Lady's Misfortune. She can take no reſt, retuſes 
all Suſtenance, her Body grows weak, and her 


Mind diſturb'd. She miſtakes her Brother for Cre- 


ſiphon, and ſpeaks to him as to a Lover. She re- 
collects herſelf, and bluſhes for her Diſtraction, 
yet relapſes into greater, which ſhe does not bluſh 


for. She knows not what ſhe does. Then is ſhe 
apprehenſive of Men, when ?*cis too late. Tis 
her Folly now. She has her Intervals of Reaſon, 
but tis of Reaſon that ſne moſt complains. In this 


Condition ſhe lyes ſo ſad and miſerable, that the 


Youth of . v who before had ſeen her ſo 
proud and i ſenſible, now think Heaven has pu- 
niſht her but too ſeverely. 


; Of the Heart. . 


* HUre Friendſhip is ſomething, which none 
P can attain to the taſte of, but thoſe ho are 
well Born. 5 Z 
* There may be a Friendſhip between Perſons of 
different Sexes, which may ſbGſt without Enjoy- 


ment; yeta Woman will always look upon a Man 


as a Man, and ſo will a Man ſtill look upon a 
Woman as a Woman. This Engagement is nei- 
ther Love nor pure Friendſhip. Tis ſomething 
of another kind. „ „ 
* Love ſeizes on us ſuddenly, without giving 
us time to conſider, and our Diſpoſition, or our 


Weakneſs Favours our Surprize. One Look, one 
Glance from the Fair, fixes and determines us. 
Friendſhip, on the —_— is a long time in 


3 forming, 
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forming, and that by degrees, by a long Acquain- 


tance and Familiarity. How much Wit, good 
Nature, Affection, how many good Offices and 
Civilities are there among Friends to do that in 


many years, which ſometimes a fair Face. or a fair 
Hand does in a minute ? 


* Friendſhip. the older it grows, is the ſtronger; 
Love is the weaker for its Age. 

* Love, as long. as it does laſt, ſubſiſts of it 
ſelf; and ſometimes by thoſe very means, which 
ſhould ſeem rather to extinguiſſi it; Severity, Cruel. 


ty, Abſence, Jealouſie. Friendſhip, on the contrary, 


ands in need of all Helps, Care, Confidence, 


and Complaiſance; if *tis not ſupply' d with theſe, 


1 8 
* *Tis not ſo hard to meet with Love in Exceſs, 

as with periect Friendſhip. 5 . 
* Love and Friendſhip exclude one another. 


He that has had Experience of a great and 


violent Love, neglects Friendſhip ; and he that has 


conſum d all his Paſſion upon Friendſhips nothing 


advanc'd towards Love. | 5 
Love alone begets Love. We commence but 


cold Lovers, when we have but juſt quitted the 


deareſt and moſt affectionate Friendſhip. 

Nothing more reſembles the ſtrongeſt Friend 
ſhip, than thoſe Engagements, which we make for 
the Intereſt and Security of onr Love. | 


* We never Love heartily but once, and that's 


the firſt time we Love. The Inclinations that ſuc- 
ceed are more at our Command. | 

* 3 is hardeſt to becur d. 

* Love, that grows ſlowly and leiſurely, is too 
like Friendſhip ever to be a violent Paſhon. 

* He who loves to that degree, that he wiſlies 
he were able to love a thouſand times more ap 
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he does, yields in Love to none, but to him, who 
loves more than he wiſhes for. 
If T ſhould grant, that *cis poſſible for a Per. 
ſon tranſported with a great and violent Paſſion, to 
love another better than himſelt, who ſhould 1 
ml oblige ? They that love, or they that are be 
-Jovd? L 
Men are ſometimes inclinable enough to be 
in Love, but can't ſucceed in their Defire. They 
ſeek all occaſions of being conquer d, but eſcape 
ſill, for which reaſon tis, it I may be allowd 
5 Expreſſion, that they are bound to continue 
f Po | | 
*The couple who love too violently at firſt, 
contribute each of 'em, to their loving one ano- 
ther leſs in a ſhort time, and at length to their 
hating one another. Who has the -greateſt ſhare 
in this Rupture, the Man or the Woman, is not 
eaſily to be decided. The Womenaccuſe the Men 
of being wild and roving ; and the Men lay; they 
are falſe and inconſtant. Roy 
* As nice as we are in Love, we pardon more 
Faults in Love, than in Friendſhip. 
is a ſweet Revenge to a Man that loves pal- 
ſionately, by all his Conduct and Carriage to an 
ungrateful Miſtreſs to make her appear extream 
ly ungrateful. _ | 
Iis but an unpleaſant thing to Love when , 
we have not a Fortune great enough to ren- 
der thoſe we Love, as happy as they themſelves 
- = Qu a © 
* The Woman that makes no Return to our 
preſent Paſſion, whatever important Services ſhe 
may afterwards do us in the reſidue of our Life, 
will hardly meet with any thing from us but In- 


Fratitude. 
„ .... a 
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* When we are very grateful, tis a ſign that we 
have a great Inclination and Affection for the Per- 


ſon that has oblig'd us. 


* To be but in the company of thoſe we love, 
ſatisfies us: it does not ſignifie whether we ſpeak 


to 'em or not, whether we think on them or on in- 


difterent things, to benear *em is all. 

* Hatred is not ſo remote from Friendſhip as 
Antipathy. „„ 8 

* *Tis more common to ſee People paſs from 
3 to Love, than from that to Friend- 

ip. | 
* We make a Confidence of otir Secret in 
Friendſhip. but in Love it eſcapes from us. 

"Tis poſlible to have ſome People's Confidence, 
and yet not to have their Hearts. But he who 


has the Heart has no need of Confidence, every 


thing is open to him. | = 
In Friendſhip we only ſee thoſe faults which 
may be prejudicial to our Friends. In thoſe we 


love we ſee no faults, but thoſe by which we ſuffer 


our ſelves. 


"Tis the firſt diſguſt in Love only, as well as 


the firſt fault in Friendſhip, which we are able to 
make a good uſe of. 5 

* If a Suſpicion that is unjuſt, fantaſtical and 
groundleſs, nas been call'd Jealouſie, methinks that 
Jealouſie, which is a Sentiment. juſt, natural, found- 
ed on Reaſon and Experience, ſhould deſerve ſome 
other Name. Dn 1 e 

Tis not always a great Paſſion that is the cauſe 


of ſealouſie, our natural Temper has ſome ſhare 


in ir, yet 'tis a Paradox for a violent Love to be 


without Niceex. 


Our 


Manners of the Age. 
Our Nicety often diſturbs none but our ſelves: 


Jealouſie makes us not only uneaſie our ſelves, but 
diſturbs others. | 


© Thoſe Women, who while they are not at the 


_ pains of diſſembling with us, are not ſparing to 
give us all occaſions of Jealouſie, would not indeed 
deſerve our Jealouſie, if we had the Power to fe- 
gulate our ſelves, more by their Sentiments and 
Conduct, than by our own Affections. | 
* The coldneſs and diſorders which happen 


in Friendſhip, have their cauſes. In Love theres 


hardly any other reaſon for our ceaſing to love, 
but that we are too well belov'd. 

* *Tis no more in our power to love always, 
than ' tis not to love ſometimes. - 


* Love receives its Deaths Wound from Diſguſt, 


and is bury d by Oblivion. 
* We are ſenſible of the beginning and de- 


clenſion of Love, by the perplexity we are in to 


find ourſelves alone, 1 5 
Jo ceaſe from loving, is a ſenſible Proof, 
that Man is limited, and that the Heart has its 
bounds. | . 2 | 
' *Tis a Weakneſs to love. "Tis ſometimes ano- 
ther Weakneſs to attempt the cure of it. 

We are cur d of that, juſt as we are comforted 
for our afflictions. Tis impoſſible in Nature al- 
ways to grieve, or always to love. 

There ought to be in the Heart inexhauſti- 
ble ſources of Grief for ſome Loſſes. Tis ſeldom 
that either by our Vertue or force of Mind, we 
overcome a great Affliction. We weep bitterly, 
and are ſenſibly toucht, but at length, we are ei- 
ther ſo weak, or ſo inconſtant, that we take up 
and are comfortſde. 
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* When an ugly Woman is belov'd, it muſt 
certainly be very deſperately ; for either it muſt 
proceed from a ſtrange weakneſs in her Lover, or 
from ſome more ſecret and invincible Charm, 


than that of her Beauty. 


* Vifits amongſt Loyers are made for a good 
while out of Cuſtom and Ceremony, to profeſs 
they love, by words, when it has been a long time 


that their Actions and Manners have declar'd the 


contrary. 


To endeavour to forget any one, is the certain 


courſe to think conſtantly on him. Love has this 
in common with Scruples, that' tis exaſperated by 


the Reflections, which are us'd to free us from 


it. If *twere practicable, there's nothing neceſ- 
ſary to weaken our Paſhon, but never to think 
ont. It 


* We would have it in our power, that thoſe : 
whom we love might receive all their good, or elle 


all their ill Fortune from our Hands. | 

* *Tis a greater happineſs in compariſon to re- 
gret the loſs of a Perſon we love, than to live with 
one we hate. | ; 

* How diſintereſted ſoever we may be in re- 
Ipect of thoſe we love, we muſt ſometimes con- 
{train our ſelves for their fakes, and have the gene- 
roſity to accept of what they preſent us. 

He's fit to receive, who is toucht with as deli- 
Cate een in accepting, as his Friend is ſen- 
„J 
* To give is to act. We are not to be paſhve 
in the caſe, to have our Benefits extorted from 


us, by the importunity or neceſſity of our Peti- 


tioners. | 


* 1, 


Manners of the Age. 


* Tf at any time we have been liberal to thoſe 


we love, whatever happens afterwards, we ought 


by no means to reflect on our Benefits. 

* Ir has been ſaid in Latin, that it coſts leſs to 
hate than to love, or if you will, that Friendſhip 
is more chargeable than Hatred. Tistrue, we are 


excus d from Liberality to our Enemies, but is a 


Man at no coſt to revenge himſelf? Or if tis ſo 


Tweet and natural to do ill to thoſe we hate, is 


it leſs pleaſing or leſs natural to do good to thoſe 
we love? Would it not be difficult and diſagree- 
able to us not to do ſo | | 
here is a pleaſure to meet the Eyes of a Per- 

ſon that we have lately oblig'd. | 
II do not know whether a Benefit which 
falls on an ungrateful Perſon, and ſo conſequent- 
ly on one that's unworthy, does not change its 

Name, and whether itdeſerv'd any acknowledge- 
ment. „„ 

XL iiberality conſiſts not ſo much in giving a great 
deal, as in giving prudently. 

* Tf*tis true that in our Pity and Compaſſion 
we have a regard to our ſelves, as we are appre- 
henſive of being ſome time or other in the ſame 


Circumſtances with the unfortunate, how comes 


it about then, that in their miſery we ſeldom re- 
lieve em? . 
is better to expoſe our ſelves to Ingratiude, 
than to be wanting to the diſtreſs d. 
* Experience confirms it every day. That our 


75 


Indulgence to our ſelves, and hard-heartedneſs to 


others, are but one and the ſame Vice. 
* The churliſh, moyling, - laborious Man, that 


ſhews no mercy to himſelf, is not to, be made in 


dulgent to others, but by an exceſs ofreaſon. 
Tho 
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*Tho' the charge of maintaining an indigent 


Perſon may be very burthenſome to us; yet we 
cannnot heartily reliſh the new Advantages which 
put him out of his Dependance on us. In the 
ſame manner, the pleaſure which we take in the 
preferment of our Friend, is ſomething abated, 
by a little ſort of grudge we have, to ſee him ad- 
vancd above us, or in an equal Condition with 
us. Thus we agree but ill with our ſelves. We 


would have others dependant on us, but to coſt 


A 


to live with our Friends as if they ſhould ſome | 


us nothing. We would have our Friends proſpe- 
rous in the World, yet when their good Fortune 
comes, tis not always the firſt thing we do, to re- 
Joyce at it. | | 

Tis nothing for People to make invitations to 
their Houſe and Table, to make liberal offers of 
their Fortune and Services. Tobe as good as their 
word is all. : 

* One faithful Friend is enough for ones ſelf, 
and *tis much to meet with ſuch an one, yet we 


can't have too many for the ſake of others. 


* When we have done all that's poſſible to gain 


ſome ſort of People, and we find it in vain, theres 


one Reſerve ſtill left, which is, ev'n to let em a- 
lone for the future. 


as if they ſhould one day be our Friends, and 


time or other become our Enemies, is at once a- 
gainſt the Nature of Hatred, and the Rules of 
Friendſhip. It may be a good Maxim in Poli- 
ticks, but 'tis a very bad one in Morality. | 

* We onght not to make thoſe our Enemies, 
who being better known, we may be glad to have 
in the number of our Friends. We ought to make 
Choice of Perſons of ſuch Honour for our Friends, 


[ 


To live with our Enemies in ſuch manner. 


Manners of the Age. 77 
as if they ſhould ever ceaſe to be ſo, will not abuſe 
our Confidence, nor give us cauſe to fear em for 
Enemies. | ls 
* *Tis extreamly pleaſant to frequent our Friends, 
when we do it from Inclination and Eſteem, but 
*tis painful and troubleſome to cultivate Friendſhip 
out of Intereſt. Tis ſolliciting. | | 
* *Tis more allowable to uſe Artifice to gain 
their Affections whom we deſign to oblige, than 
"tis to gain their Favour, from whom we have ex- 
peQations of Advantage. = 
We do not purſue our Preferment with the 
ſame eagerneſs, that we do the frivolous things 
we fancy. Our Imagination ſuggeſts to us a kind 
of Liberty in following our Whimſies, and on the 
contrary a kind of Slayery in labouring how to 
make our Fortune, Tis natural to deſire it very 
much, but to take little pains to procure it: To 
think, in ſhort, we deſerve it without ſeeking for 
It - | | | 
He that knows how to wait for what he de- 
tires, takes the courſe not to be exceſſively griev'd, 
it he chances to go without it. He, on the con- 
trary, who deſires a thing too impatiently, thinks 
the Succeſs, when it comes, cannot recompence 
him for all the Pains he has been at about it. 
* There are thoſe People, who ſo ardently and 
paſſionately deſire a thing, that out of fear of 
lofing it, they leave nothing undone that may ſure- 
ly make 'em loſe it. | 5 
* Thoſe things, which are moſt defir'd, either 
never are attain'd, or are attain'd with ſo much 
difficulty, after ſo many delays, and attended with 
5 1 Circumſtances, as quite ſpoil the enjoyment 
oak 5 8 5 | 
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Dye Characters, r 
* We mult laugh before we are happy, or elſe 
we may die before we have cauſe to laugh. 
* It we cannot be accounted to live, but at 


ſuch times as we enjoy ourſelves, Pm afraid Life 
will be found to be very ſhort ; fince if we were 


only to reckon the hours which we pals agreeably, 


3 on number of years would not make up a Life 
of a | 


few Months. ES 
* Howdifficult is it to be perfectly fatisfy'd with 
any one ? . 


Should ſuch an ill Man die, we cold not help 


finding ſome ſort of pleaſure in his death, we 


ſhould then enjoy the Fruit of our hatred, and 
that pleaſure is all the 8 can hope for from 
him. He dies, but in ſuch a conjuncture that our 
Intereſt will not permit us to rejoyce, in ſhort, he 


* 


dies Either too ſoon or too late. 


an Injury a 


_* A haughty Man never forgives one that he 
has injur'd, and whom he knows has reaſon to 
complain of him. His reſentment is never miti- 


_ gated, till he has regain'd the Advantage he has 


loſt, and made the other appear to be in the 


Wrong. 


As we endear our ſelves to the Perſons we 


"oblige, ſo we violently hate thoſe whom we have 


extreamly offended. 58 85 55 
* *Tis as difficult to ſtifle the Reſentment of 
t firſt, as *tis to preſerve it fora great 
many years. | TE 
"Tis Weakneſs which makes us hate an Enemy 
and ſeek Revenge, and*tis Lazinels that paciſies us, 
and makes us not to proſecute it. 5 
* Ir proceeds from "is as much as from 
* that we ſuffer our ſelves to be go- 
vern'd, „„ 


Theres 
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There's no thinking of governing a Man all at 


79 


once, and without ſome Preparation in an Affair, 


which pethaps may be of the laſt importance to 
him or his. He would feel you then preſently, 


and the Aſcendancy > deſign'd to gain over him, 
and would threw off the yoak out of ſhame. No, 


let him at firſt be drawn to little things, ſo you 


will be certain not to fail when you ſhall attempt 


him in greater. 55 | 
There have been thoſe in the World who at 


firft have had no greater influence over a Man, 


than that, perhaps, of making him leave the Town 


or Country a day or two before his time, who at 


length have arriv d to that Power, as to preſcribe 


him what he ſhould do in his Will, and make 


him diſinherit his only Son. 


To govern any one abſolutely, and for a long 
time, tis neceſſary to carry a light hand, and to 


ler him perceive, as little as poffible, his Depen- 
dance. | | | 


Some People ſuffer themſelves to be govern'd 
Juſt ſo far, and no farther. Beyond that they are 


intractable. Tis tmpoſſible to move their Hearts 


or their Minds. Neither rough nor gentle means, 
force nor induſtry can reduce em. Tis with this 
difference tho?, that ſome are thus made by rea- 


ſon and judgment, and others by humour and diſ- 


poſition. 3 — 
There are thoſe Men who will not hearken to 


Reaſon or good Counſel, but deviare of their own 


Heads, purely for fear of being govern'd. 5 


There are others who yield to be govern't by 
their Friends in indifferent things, and from thence 
preſume a Right to govern them again in things 
of momeut and conſequenſde. 


+ Drances 
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80 Ihe Characters, 0 
The C 4 Drances would fain paſs for one that rules He 
de Ton- his Maſter, tho* his Maſter believes it no more | mi 


no, ey than the World. For a Servant to talk to a Man 


of the Bed Of Quality inceſſantly, at ſuch times and places as ass 

Chamber to Are leaſt convenient; to be always whiſpering, or ma 

the Duke of ſpeaking to him in myſterious terms; to laugh a- to] 

Orleans. Joud in his preſence, to interrupt him, to interfere co 

fl one in his Diſcourſe with others : To treat with con- acc 
1" tempt, thoſe that come to make their Court to his 1 
A Maſter, to expreſs an imparience, till they are o 
| | | 5 gone. To ſeat himſelf next him, and in a poſture tha 
TT of too great freedom, to pluck him by the Sleeve, toc 
\' to tread upon his Heels: In fine, to affect to be "I 
8 | thus familiar, and to take theſe ſorts of Liberties Þ that 
WH with him, are ſigns ofa Coxcomb, rather than a die 
1 Favourite. 5 * 
1 A Wiſe Man neither ſuffers himſelf to be go- . of « 
3 vern'd, nor attempts to govern others. Tis his mal 
Mit Reaſon alone which always governs him. ; | 3 
14 If I had a Friend who was a Man of Reaſon, Hez 
b oh, | and whom I might confide in, I ſhould not be a- 1 
wy gainſt delivering up my ſelf entirely to his Con- nob 
5 Ss | duct. I ſhould then be ſure todo well, without to 
1.8 being at the pains of deliberating, and ſhould en- ofc 
| Joy all the tranquility ofa Perſon that governs hime X 
F dab 

All our Paſſions are deceitful, and as much * 

diſguis'd as poſſible. We do not only ſtrive to con- ther 

ceal em from other Peoples Eyes, but our own. Wit 

Ik) hbere is no Vice which has not the reſemblance 1 

of ſome Virtue or other, and which does not ther 

make its advantage of it. F 

* We open a Book of Devotion, and it touches fron 

us. We open a Book of Gallantry, and that too = 

makes its impreſſion, Shall I fay it? Tis the N 


Heart fon: 


ES 


of our Reaſon. 
- makes our Intereſt to ſubmit: 
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Heart alone that reconciles Contrarieties, and ad- 


mits of things incomparable. 
* Men don't ſo much bluſh for their Crimes, 
as for their Weakneſſes and Vanity. Such a one 


makes no ſcruple cpenly, and with a bold Face 
to be unjuſt, cruel, perfidious, a ſlanderer; yet he 


conceals his Love or his Ambition upon no other 


account, but purely to conceal it. 
* It rarely happens, that a Man is brought to 


oyyn that he is ambitious, or that he has been, or 
that he continues ſo; yet tis common for moſt 


to confeſs they have lov d. . 

* Love begins and Ambition ends with us; ſo 
that we are ſeldom ever free from Paſſion till we 
de — =. „„ | 
* _— for our Paſſion to get the bettet 


ts greateſt Triumph is, when it 


*The beſt Converſation is that, in which the ö 


Heart has a greater ſhare than the Head. | 
* There are certain ſublime Sentiments, certain 
noble and elevated Actions, which we owe more 
to the goodneſs of our Nature, chan to the force 
of our Mind. | 85 
* There's no excels in the World fo commen- 
dable as an exceſs of Gratitude, 855 
* He muſt be a dull Fellow indeed, whom nei- 
er Love, Malice not Neceſſity, can inſpire with 
mn. 3 
* There are ſome places which we admire: O- 
thers which we love. 8 | 
For my part, I believe, our Wit, Humour, Paſ- 
fion, Taſte and Sentiments, depend on the places 
where we live. „ 5 | 
* Thoſe who are good, would be the only Per- 
ſons to be envy'd; if there were not a better 66urle 
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to be taken, which is to excel em. That is an 


agreeable revenge, and which our Jealouſie ought | 


to prompt us to purſue. - 
_ * Some People ſtand upon their Guard againſt 
Loving and Khiming, as two Weakneſſes, which 


they dare not own ; the one of the Heart, and the 


other of the Head. on | 
* There are ſome Pleaſures to be met withal 
in the courſe. of our Life, which are ſo dear to 
us, and ſome Engagements ſo ſoft and tender, 
that tho they are forbidden, *tis but natural to 
defire at leaſt that they were allow d. Nothing can 
be more charming than they are, except it be the 
leaſure of knowing how to renounce em by our 
extue. | 


—_— * — _ 


Of Society and Converſation. 


T IS a very filly Character to have none at all. 
* "Tis a Fool's part to be troubleſome. A 


Wiſe Man knows when he is agreeable or vexati- 


ous, and will not tarry long enough to makeany 


one weary of him. 


x Bufftoons are a ſort of Inſetts which breed in 
all Countries; we can ſcarce ſtep without tread- 


ing on em. A pleaſant Man is rarely to be met 
with; and a Perſon, tho' he is born ſo, muſt have 


a great deal of Delicacy to maintain the Cha- 


radter a long time: For commonly he that makes 
us laugh, is not ſure to be eſteem' d. 


* There are abundance of obſcene, a great 
many more railing and ſatyrical Wits, but very 
few delicate, A Man muſt have manners and 
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politeneſs to trifle with a good Grace, and a co- 
pious Fancy to play handſomely on little things, 
to create matter of Raillery, and make ſomething 
out of nothing. 


* It we were to liſten with attention to every 
thing that is ſaid in common Converſation, we 
ſhould be aſham'd to ſpeak, orto hear. We ſhould 


perhaps condemn our ſelves to a perpetual filence, 
which is more injurious to Convecte than unprofi- 
table Diſcourſes : we mult therefore accommo- 


date our ſelves to every man's capacity; we muſt 


ſufter as neceſſary evils, falſe News, rambling Re- 
flections on the Government, or the Intereſt of 


Princes: We muſt hear with Patience the fine No- 


tions ſome men are continually repeating; and 


83 


permit Aronzees to ſpeak Proverbs, and Melinda to 


talk of herſelf, her Vapours, Megrims, and want 
of Reſt. _ 1 


e In the company we keep, we ſhall often 
meet with Perſons who offend us with their ridi- 


culous jargon, with the Novelty and Impropriety 


_ of their terms and their quaint Expreſſions, which 


come from no bodys mouth but their own, and 
were not deſfign'd by the firſt Inventers to fignifie 
what they uſe em for. They obſerve neither Rea- 
{on nor Cuſtom; but ſpeak according to their foo- 
liſh Whimſies; are always fond of Pleaſantry, 


and affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves by a partieu- 


lur Cant, which becomes at length their natural 


Diale& : They ſpeak in a counterfeit Tone, and 
accompany their words with odd geſtures and gri- 


maces. However, they are well contented with 


themſelves. and their Wit, which they imagine very 
diverting. Indeed, we can't ſay they are entirely 
deſtitute of it; but we pity *em for thatlittle Wit 
| = 2 - 


they, 


5 


The Characters, or 

they have, and believe if they had none at all, they 
would be leſs ſufferable. 

* Prithee, Acis, for che ſatisfaction of your Friends, 
endeavour to ſpeak as they may underſtand you, 
tor my part I do but gueſsatyourmeaning: it you 
would tell em, tis Cold, that it Rains, and Snows ; 
ſay tis Cold, it Rains, and it Snows. It you ſee 
'em in good health, and would congratulate 'em 
upon it, tell em they look well: Oh! but ſay you, 
that is ſo plain, and fo conſpicuous, any one might 
have ſaid as much. Tis true, and what does that 


ſignifie? beſides, what harm is there, Aczs, in be- 


ing intelligible, or ſpeaking like your Neighbours ? 
There is one thing, Aczs, which you and ſcme 
Gentlemen of your Complexion want very much; 


T know I ſhail ſurprize you, but there's certainly 


one thing wanting in you, which is Wit; tho this 
is not all, there is ſomething too abounding in 
you, and that is the good opinion you have of 
yourſelf, above other Men. This is the Fountain 
of all your pompous Fuſtian, your big words, and 
your perplext Phraſes. The next time I find you 
do ſo, I ſhall pluck you by your ſleeve, and tell 
you in your Ear: don't fancy you have Wit; tis 
a miſtake: your part is inconhiſtent with it; ra- 
ther, if you can, learn ſome plain unaffected Lan- 
age, ſuch as thoſe ſpeak, who you fancy have no 
Wir, and then perhaps we may think you have 
ſome your felt. HE | 


* Who that keeps much Company can promiſe 


himſeltro avoid meeting certain vain Blockheads, 
who are light, familiar and poſitive? Theſe are the 
{peaking men in all Converſation, and they com- 
pel every one elſe to hear em. They are heard 
from the Anti- Chamber, and one may boldly en- 
ter without tearing to interrupt em: They con- 

N tinue 
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tinue their Tales without any conſideration for 
y Þ ſuch as come in, or go out, or for the rank or 1 
quality of the people ho make up the Company. — 
They ſilence the Man that dares to begin a piece of | il 
News, that they may tell it after their owntaſhi- 9 
on, which to be ſure is the beſt. They had it of _— 
| Zamet, Ruccelay, or Conchini, whom they name i W 
tamiliarly without their Title, tho they never knew | | 
em, or ſpoke to'em in their Lives: They get them: 1 9 
ſelves up ſometimes to the beſt Man in the Com- 1 
pany, to gratifie him with ſomething new, which 
no body elſe knows. They whilper it, and for a 
world will ſufter none but him to partake on't. 
They hide Names to diſguiſe the Story, and pre- | i 
vent Application. There are ſome things they {8 


ch; muſt not tell, and ſome perſons whom they can- 
ly not name : Their words are engag'd to the con- 1 
his trary, 'tis a myſtery, a ſecret of the laſt impor- | {1 x 


1 tance. Shou d you ask it, you wou'd requeſt an 1 
of | impoſſibility ; for whatever you imagine, they are 1 
ain equally ignorant of both Perſons and Actions. i 8 
md * Arrizy has read and ſeen every thing atleaſt | 8 
on | be wou'd have it thought ſo, he gives himſelf out 


el! for a Man of Univerſal Knowledge, and had ra- : 
tis ther Lye than be Silent, or appear Ignorant on a 
18. _ occaſion. A Perſon talks at a certain Table + 8 
an. of a Great Man in a Northern Court, he breaks { 
no |} in upon him, and prevents him telling what he | 
knows; he Diſcourſes of that diſtant C 'untry as 1 
ave 1 batt, h ' 8 
it he was born there: Of the Manners of the 1, 
iſe Court; their Women; their Laws and Cuſtoms: T8 
ds, he tells a hundred little Stories and Occurrences = 
che | Which happen'd there; he thinks em extreme plea- | 
an ſant, and Laughs at 'em heartily. Some Body pre- 1 


ſumes to Contradict him, and demonſtrates plain- 1 
en- h that what he affirms is not True. Arias does i 
on- N 5 | | not 2 
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own policy and ſubtilty. 
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not trouble himſelf about it; on the contrary, he 
grows Warm, and is angry with him that inter- 


rupted him. He lays, I aver nothing but what! 
know to be true; I had it from Sei hon the French 


Ambaſſador at that Court, who return'd thence 
ſome days ſince, and is my particular Acquain- 


tance. After this he continues his Story with 
greater Confidence than he began it; till one of 


the Company aſſures him that the very Set hon he 


mentiond was the Man who ſpoke to him, and 


ho was but juſt then arri vd from his Embaſſie. 


* As we ought not to be backward in ſpeaking, 
or to abſtract our minds from the ſubject of the 
Converſation we are in, leſt it occaſion us to ask a 
great many untimely queſtions, and return as un. 
{eaſonable anſwers ; ſo we ought not alſo to give 
an over-curious attention to the leaſt trifles that 
are ſaid in Company, to improve em, to refine up- 
on em, to diſcover in *ema myſtery which the reſt 
could not perceive, to make em ſubtle and politick, 
only that we may have an opportunity to ſhew our 


n 


* Such who think they are extraordinary perſons, 


and are fond of their own Merit, ſhew that they 


have indeed but very little, or none at all; truly 
unhappy is he who is oblig'd to be much in their 
Company; what a parcel of whimſical Phraſes 


muſt he endure? how many bold words, which 


come out ſuddenly, live a moment, then dye, and 
are forgotten? If they tell a piece of News, tis 
meerly for the honour of telling it, and to ſhew 
they can tell it handſomely. It grows a Ro- 
mance under rheir management : they make Men 
think after their own manner ; put their own tri- 


vial expreſſio ns in their Mouths, and they are all 
like themſelves very talkative, They fall at laſt | 


into 


luffer him. 
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into Parentheſes, which may paſs for Epiſodes, and 

by this means the Speakers and their Hearers forget 

what they were about. What a terrible confuſion 

mult then attend em, ſhou'd not ſome body come 

in luckily to break up the Company, and put an 

end to the Story. rs 

If Theadectus is heard in the Anti- Chamber, the t Mr De 
nearer he approaches the more he raiſes his voice; fabi, 


rorher 


he enters, he laughs, he ſtretches his Mouth upto — adam 


his Ears, he makes a noiſe; he is a meer Thunderer, 4 Aainte- 


and no leſs remarkable for what he ſays, than the 20. 
tone he ſpeaks in. He is never out of an extreme 
hurry, but to ſtutter out ſome of his own follies and 
vanities. He has ſo little confiderarion for the 
time, or decency, that each has his ſhare 
of his Entertainment, tho he gives no attention ta 
what he ſays. In ſhort, he no ſooner ſets himſelf 
down but hediſobliges the whole Company by his 
diſturbances; and he is ever ſo well pleas'd with 
himſelf, that he cannot perceive it. The Table 
ſpread he is firſt in his place, and always at theup- 
per end. The Ladies are at his right and left, he 
Eats, he Drinks, Talks, and interrupts all at the ſame 
time; he has no reſpect for the Maſter or his Gueſts, 
but abuſes the toleration they give him. Whoever 
makes the Feaſt, he has all the Authority of the 
Table: and 'tis more convenient to give him his 
way, than to diſpute it with him. dee and 
Drinking add nothing to his Character. If he 
plays he wins, and banters the unfortunate, till 
they are offended. The laughable Men are con- 
tinually on his ſide, and there is no ſort of folly 
which eſcapes em. In ſhort, I am ſurfeited with 
his Company, and muſt diſappear, being not able 
to ſuffer Theodectus any longer, or thoſe who 
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Troilus is very uſeful to ſuch as have too much 
Riches: He eaſes them of the trouble of their 
ſuperfluity; and faves em the labour of hoarding 
up Money, making Contracts, locking Coffers, 
carrying the Keys, or fearing a Domeſtick Thief. 


le aſſiſts them in their Pleaſures, and in time be- 


comes ſerviceable to em in their Paſſions. He is 
the Oracle of the Houſe, he triumphs in manage 
ment, he ſets every one his task, hears and de- 


cides. He ſays of this Slave he ſhall be puniſh'd, 


and he is whipt; of another he thall be freed, and 
he is ſet at liberty. If a Paraſite does not make 
him laugh, he muſt be diſmiſt leſt he ſhould give him 
offence: And it goes well with the Maſter of the 
Houſe if he leaves him his Wife and Children. If 
he is at the Table, and ſays ſucha Dith is excellent, 


the Maſter and his Gueſts govern themſel ves by his 
Palate, are of his opinion, and fall to heartily. If 


he ſays on the contrary of other Meats they are In- 
ſipid, whoever were eating it, ſpit it out, and dare 


not ſwallow it without Trois approbation. Every 
Eye is on him, obſerving his looks and carriage, 
before he pronounces Sentence on the Wine or 
Victuals before him. He teldom ſtirs out of the 


Family vrhere he is Director, there he eats, drinks, 
ſleeps and digeſts, quarrels with the Grooms and 


Valets, accounts with the Work- men, and ſends 


back the Creditors. He ſwells and domineers in 
the great Hall, receives there the HN mages of thoſe 
Servants who ate more ſubtle than their Fellows, 
and by .his Mediation alone come at their Maſter. 
It a perſon enters, whoſe misfortune tis to have a 
Complexiondiſagreeable to his humour, he frowns, 


turns away his Head ; if he comes up to him, he fits 


ſtill; if he firs down, he removes himſelffarther 
off; if he talks, he is mute; if he continues to 


talk, 


0 
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tal k, T. roilis gets into another Chamber: if he fol- 


lows, he makes to the Stair-Caſe, and would 
rather leap down Stairs, or get out at a Window, 
than be accoſted by a Man whoſe Face or Voice 


he diflikes. He is himſelf happy in both, and 
they ſerve to inſinuate, and win upon ſuch as he 


has occafion for. Every thing at laſt is below 
him, and he ſcorns to preſerve his favour, by the 
little ways he acquir'd it. *Tis a favour if ſome- 
times he ſallies out of his Meditation and Silence 


to contradict, and to ſhew his Wit condeſcendsto 


be a Critick. Inſtead of expecting he ſhould 


| hearken to you in his turn, or be complaiſant, and 


commend your Judgment, you are not always ſure 


he will permit your approbation, or ſuffer your 


complacency. | | 

Let the 3 Gentleman talk a little whom 
yu meet with by chance in a Stage Coach, at a 

eaſt, or Publick Shew, you need not have any 
impatience to know who or what he is, for before 
he has done he will himſelf inform you of his 
Name, his Seat, his Family, his Eſtate. You will 
ſoon enough beacquainted that he is Noble, has a 
Caſtle, fine Furniture, Retinue, and a Coach. 


Some Men ſpeak before they think, others tedi- 4 fore of 


29 


ouſly ſtudy for every thing they ſay ; we muſt ſtay People 


who af- 


for theſe till they are deliver d of their Notions, and feled0 
aſſiſt at the Travel of their minds: They are made 3. em- 

up of Phraſes and little turns of Expreſſion, con- Nice in 

formable to their geſture and carriage. They call #heir Lan- 


themſelves Puriſio, and will not venture the leaſt “S. 


word when it would have all the fine effect ima- 
ginable; yet nothing comes from them eaſie or 
happy : they talk properly perhaps, but they are 
7 7 77 PTE FE 
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* The Wit of Converſation conſiſts more in 


finding it in others, than thewing a great dealyour 
ſelf. He who goes out of your Company pleagd 


with his own facetiouſneſs and ingenuity, will the 


ſooner come into it again. Moſt Men had rather 
leaſe than admire you, and ſeek leſs to be in- 
lixutted and diverted, than approv'd and applaud- 
ed; and *tis certainly the moſt delicate ſort of 
pleaſure to pleaſe another. 


* Too much fancy is not neceſſary in our Con- 


verſation or Writings ; it begets vain and puerile 


Ideas, which tend neither to make us wiſer nor bet- 
ter. Our thoughts ſhow'd be produc'd by good 
Senſe and right Reaſon, and ought always to be 


the effect of our Judgment. 


* *Tis a ſad thing when Men have neither Wit | 


enough to ſpeak well, nor Judgment enough to 


hold their Tongues ; this is the foundation of all 
impertinence. 


* To ſpeak modeſtly on a good or bad ſubject, 


and to give the true reaſon for its being ſo, requires 
good Senſe, and a happy Expreſſion. Tis a much 
more ready way to pronounce in the decifive 


tone, that this thing is execrable, or that won 
derful. | age? kr 


* There is nothing more diſpleaſing to God ot 


Man, than confirming the leaſt things that are ſaid 


in common Converſation by horrid Oaths and Im- 


precations. An honeſt Man, who ſays Yes or No, 


deſerves ſooner to be believed; his Reputation 


ſwears for him, gets him Credit, and procures him 


all manner of Confidence. 


2 


* He who continually ſays he is a Man of Truth 
and Honour, that he wrongs no Man, but 


wiſhes the Ills he has done others may fall upon. 
himſelf, and ſwears, that he may believ d; does 


not 


/ 
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not know even how to counterfeit an Honeſt 


Man. 3 
An honeſt Man with all his Modeſty cannot hin- 
der People ſaying of him, what a diſhoneſt Man 


ſays of himſelf. 


* Cleon talks uncivilly or unjuſtly, Iam ſure 'tis 


one or the other; but he ſays he can't help it, he 


was born ſo, and ſpeaks as he thinks. 


& To ſpeak well, is to ſpeak eafilyjuſtly,and to 

the purpoſe: thoſe offend againſt the laſt rule,who 

28 of the Banquets they have been at, before 
u 


ch as are reduc'd to want of Bread; of ſound 


Limbs, before the Infirm; of Demeſnes and Re- 


venues, before the Poor and Needy ; of fine Houſes 
and Furniture, before ſuch as have neither Dwel- 


ling nor Moveables : in a word, who ſpeak of Pro 


ſperity, before the Miſerable. This Converſa- 
tion is too ſtrong for em, and the Compariſon 
they make berween their Condition and yours is 
hateful. „ | 


As for you, ſays Eut 2 you are rich, or 


7 
ought to be ſo; ten thouſand Livres a year good 


Lands: Ah! this is fine, lovely, and you are cer- 
tainly happy. In the mean time, the Perſon who 


talks at this rate, has fifty thouſand Livres a year, 


and thinks he has not half what he deſerves; he 


Taxes you, Values you, ſettles your Expences; 
and if heſhould think you worthy of a better For- 


tune, and even of that he himſelf aſpires to, he 
would wiſh it for yon. He is not the only Man 
that makes ſuch wretched eſtimations and odious 
Compariſons, the World is full of Eutiphrons. 


* A Perſon naturally a Flatterer, and befides 
fond of being in the Faſhion, which obliges us 
to . praiſe any one who has rais'd himſelf to 


Honour and Riches, congratulated t Theodemius 33 
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no body could give him any account of. How- 
ever, he extoll'd his Genius, his Manner, and a- 
bove all, the Fidelity of his Memory, when in 
truth, Iheodemus ſtopt in the middle of his Diſ- 


courſe, and forgot what he had deſign d to 


ſay. 1 N 
* BBeævius never ſpeaks but he offends; his Diſ- 
poſition is ſharp and bitter, his Language mingled 
with Gall and Wormwood : Railing, Jury, and 
Inſolence, run from his Lips like Spittle. It had 
been well for him, had he been born ſtupid or 
mute; what little Quickneſs and Wir he has pre- 


judices him more than another Man's dulneſs . 


e is not always ſatisfy'd with giving ſharp an- 
Iwers, he attacks frequently with arrogance. He 
ſtrikes whenever he ſpeaks, and wounds the pre- 
fent and abſent, at leaſt in their Reputations. He 
briſtles his Fore-head, and runs at all like a Ram: 
And ſince Impudence is as natural to him, as 


Horns to a Ram, why ſhould we hope by this 


Picture to reform a Sot, ſo rough, wild, and un- 
traQable. We had better, as ſoon as we ſee him 
afar off, run from him with all our might, with- 
out looking behind us. | | 

* I know Men of ſuch a Make and Character, 


de Rubec. that ſome People ſhould be careful how they truſt 


| fide, or out of a temperament, which methinks 


themſelves with em: They muſt complain of em 


as little as poſſible, and againſt em tis not per- 


' mitted for em to hope for Juſtice. 
When two Perſons have had a violent Quar- 


rel, one with Reaſon, and the other with none; 
tis the Cuſtom of the, Arbitrators, who are to 
make up the Difference, to condemn both, ei- 
ther fearing to make a perfect Deciſion on one 


= 


on 2 Sermon which he had not heard, and which 
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is very ill plac d. This is an important Leſſon, 
and a weighty and indiſpenſible Motive for one to 
fly to the Eaſt, when a Coxcomb is in the Welt, 
to avoid ſharing with him, the ſame diſgrace. . 
* I hate a Man whom I cannot accoſt or ſa- gu 
lute, before he ſalutes me, without growing m 
leis in his eſteem, or partaking in the good Opi- mn of 
nion he has of himſelf. Montaigne would ſay, Mon- 
© I will have Elbow-room ; I will be courteous “ e. 
| * and affable, according to my Fancy, without fear 
| * © or remorſe. I can't ſtrive againſt my Inclina- 
| <© tions, nor go contrary to my Humour, which 
1 © leads me to addreſs my ſelf to every one that 
makes towards me; if he is my equal, and not 
my Enemy, Lanticipate his Reception, L ask him 
about his Health and Diſpoſition, I offer him 
my Services without any more ado, or trading 
and haggling for em, like ſome People who ſer 
©a Price on their Favours. He diſpleaſes me, 
who by his cuſtom or whimſies would rob me 
* of this freedom or liberty. How ſhould I re- 
member aſſoon as I ſee him afar off, to put on 
a grave and important Countenance, and to let 
him know, that I think, I am as good as he, 
© and better. To affect this, I muſt call to mind 9 
all my good Qualities, and his bad ones, and =. 
compare em together; but this is too much on 
© trouble for me, I am not fit for ſuch ſtiff and 
unexpected reception; and ſuppoſing I were ca- 
. ' * pable to ſucceed therein once, I am ſure I ſhould 
; * miſcarry the ſecond time; I cannot puta force 
* on my ſelf, nor be conſtrain'd to be proud for 
* any Man. 2 
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* A Man may have Virtue, Capacity, and good 
Conduct, and yet be inſupportable. Manners, 
which we neglett as little things, are frequently 
what the World judge us by. and make them de- 
cide for or againſt us. A little Management, to 
appear obliging and polite before Men, will pre- 


vent their bad Judgments : The leaſt thing in the 


World is enough to make People believe that we 


are proud, uncivil, diſdainful and diſobliging ; but 
on the other hand, as little is requir'd to gain their 
Eſteem. | SER 

* Politeneſsdoes not always inſpire Generoſity, 


| Juſtice, Complaiſance, and Gratitude : It gives 


a Man the appearances of thoſe Vertues, and 
makes him ſeem that without, which he ought to 
be within. | | | 

We may define Politeneſs, tho' we can't tell 
where to fix it in Practice. It obſerves receiv'd 
Uſes and Cuſtoms , tis bound to Times and 
Places, and is not the ſame thing in the two Sexes, 


or in indifferent Conditions. it alone cannot 


attain it : *Tis acquir'd and compleated by Imita- 
tion. Some Diſpoſitions are only Suſceptive of 
Politeneſs, as others of great Talents and ſolid 
Vertue. Tis true, Politenſes puts Merit forward, 
and renders it agreeable, and a Man muſt have 
eminent Qualifications to ſupport himſelf without 
i Jn oh | | 

Politeneſs ſeems to be a certain Care to make us 


planing by our Diſcourſes and Manners to our 


elves and others. | | 
* He offends againſt Politeneſs, who praifes a- 
nothers Singing and touching an Inſtrument, be- 


fore ſuch as he has oblig d to Sing or Play for his 


Diverſion; or to commend another Poet, in pre- 
lence of one who reads him his Verſes, | 


In 
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* In all the Feaſts and Entertainments we give, 
1inall the Preſents we make, in all the Pleaſures Þ 
„ve procure for others, there is a way of doing it = 
7 | well, and of doing it according to their Inclinati- þ 
5 ons; the laſt is the beſt method. | 


0 * *Tis rude to refuſe indifferently all ſorts of 

- Praiſes: We ought to be ſenſible of thoſe which Þ 
- come from good Men; who praiſe ſincerely thoſe 1 
4 things in us which are really commendable. | th 
t * A Man of Wit, who is naturally proud, loſes | Nv 
r nothing of his Pride or Stiffneſs for being poor; '"h 


on the contrary, if any thing will ſoften him, and 
A render him more ſweet and ſociable, tis a little 
O JJ . 3 
d * We muſt bear with ſome Peoples bad Cha- 
0 raQters, as we do with Copper Money, for the be- 
neſit of Commerce. 


1 * To live with thoſe Men, who are continual- 
d ly embroyl'd, and make you hear reciprocally the 
d Complaints of each fide, is like living in a Court 
3, of Juſtice, and being obliged from Morning to 
ne Night to hear Pleadingsand Declarations. 
1- * Two Perſons paſt their days in a ſtrit Union, zun f 
My their goods were in common, they had but one St Martin, 
d dwelling, and were never out of one anothers ſight: and Mr 
1 After fourſcore years they ſaw twas time to part, — 
e and put an end to their Intimacy; they had then of Stare. 
It but oneday to live; and durſt not attempt paſſing | 
it together, they were in haſte to break before 

13 death, and had notcomplacence enough to ſtay till 
11 that hour. They lived too long for a good Exam- 

I ple; a moment ſooner they had dy'd good Friends, 
1- and left behind them a rare model of perſeverance 
e- in Friendſhip. ws lp ON. 
is * Families are often diſturb'd by miſtruſts, 


e- I jealouſics and antipathy within, while they ſeem 
| Ho con- 
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content, peaceable and pleaſant without; and we 
3 they enjoy a quiet, which they ſeldom 
po els : There being very few who could bear an 

xamination. The viſit you make may give a 
ceſſation to the domeſtick quarrel, but your ab- 
ſence it revives it. | 

* In all Societies Reaſon yields firſt, and the 
wiſeſt Men are often led by the moſt fooliſh and 


moſt capricious Perſons among em: They ſtudy 


7 


Ee E Humour, they thank him almoſt for his 
eing always inſupportable, he is Fear d, O- 


his temper and weakneſs, and accommodate them- 
ſelves to his Whimſies: They avoid running againſt 
him as much as poſſible, and give him his way; 
when he appears the leaſt chearful they commend 


not 
bey d, and ſometimes Beloy'd. 
None but ſuch as have had old Relations, 


or ſuch as have em, and are endeavouring to be 


made their Heirs, can tell what it coſts to effect 
Ib 5 | : 2 4 
* Cleantes is a very wotthy Perſon, he choſe a 


Wife, who is the beſt and the moſt reaſonable 


Woman in the World: They both in their ſeve- 


ral ways makeall the pleaſure and agreeableneſs of 
the Company they keep : One can ſeldom meet 


with morePoliteneſs or greater Probity. They part 


to morrow, and the deed of their Separation is al. 


ready drawn up at the Notaries, Surely there muſt 


be ſome certain incompatible Vertues and Merits, 
which are not made to be together. 8 

* A Man may be ſure in his accounts of the 
Portion, Joynture and Settlement of his Wife, 


but very uncertainas to the Peace of his Family; it 


depends upon the frail agreement between the 


Mothet. in Law and the Daughter-in-Law, mis 
| 3333 olten 
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often expires before the firlt year of her Marriage 
re | . 

* A Father. in- Law loves his Daughter-in-Law, 
a Mother - in- Law her Son. in- Law, ſo both are re- 
„„ | 18 
A cruel Step-Mother hates her Husband's 
Children, and the moreſhe loves her Husband, the 
more ſhe hates m. 5 

Step-Mothers have made whole Towns and 
Villages deſert, and peopl'd the Country with Beg- 


Fas, Vagabonds, Servants and Slaves, more than 
ove 


rty it ſelf. 5 - 
* G. and H. are Neighbours, their Lands are 4-774, 


contiguous, they inhabit a deſart and ſolitary He: vey, 


Country, far from Towns or Commerce: Me. an, Ve- 


thinks {olitude and the love Men have for Socie- _ L 


ty, ſhould force em to a mutual Correſpondence : yrs in the 


But they are perpetually at variance, and tis hard Parlia- 


to expreſs the trifle that cauſes the difference, which ment ef 


renders em implacable, and continues their ha- Paris. 


tred in their deſcendants. Relations or even 
Brothers never difter'd about a thing of leſs mo- 
- Suppoſe there were but two Men on the whole 
Earth, who poſſeſt it entirely to themfelves, and 
parted it between them, I am perſwaded there 
would be quickly ſome cauſe of Rupture crea- 
_ tho it were only tor the limits of their Divi- 
ws 1 5 

* *Tis often eaſier, as well as more adyantage- 
ous to conform our ſelves to other Mens Opinion, 


than to bring them to our own. 


* am now approaching a little Town, Jam 
already on a Hill from whence I diſcover it, ſeat- 
ed in a pleaſant Valley, a River waſhes its Walls, 
and then flows thro * Meadows, tis 

| | | 5 


2 
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by Woods and Hills, which cover it from cold 
Blaſts and Northern Winds; I ſee it in fo fair z 


day; that I count its Towers, Steeples and Turrets; 


I am ſo pleas d. with this Proſpect, that I burſt | 
forth into. this Exclamation, how pleaſantmuſt it 
be to live under ſo clear a Sky in ſo delicious a 
Place! I deſcend into the Town, and have not | 


lain there above two or three Nights, but Iam 
like the other Inhabitants: I long to get out of 


it, | | 
* There is a certain thing which never was 
ſeen under the Heavens, and in all liklihood ne- 
ver will be. *Tis a little City without Faction and | 
Parties; where the Families are united; the Re. 
lations ſee one another with confidence; where 
a Marriage does not raiſe a Civil War ; where 
there are not every moment Diſputes and Quar- 
rels about Precedency ; where Lying, Scolding, 

Prating, and Goffiping are baniſht ; where the 
Mayor and the Sheriffs, the Aſſeſſors and the 
People have a good Linderſtanding ; where the 


| Biſhop lives well with the Dean, the Dean with 


the Canons, the Canons with the Parſons, and the 
Parſons with their Clerks. 


* Countrymen and Fools are apt to be angry, 


and tancy you deſpiſe or laugh at em. You muſt 
never venture the moſt innocent and inoffenſive 


Raillery or Pleaſantry, unleſs it be amongſt Po- 
lite Men, and Men of Wit. 

* Merit diſcerns and finds it ſelf out recipro- 
cally : he that would be eſteem d, muſt converſe 


with Perſons who are themſelves eſtimable. 


e who thinks he is by his Dignity above a 
Jeſt; and will not take a Repartee, ought not to 


* e 
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cold * We are not angry at being railly'd for ſome 
fair a little defects, and we ſhould make choice of Faults 
rrets; of the ſame kind when we railly others. 
burſt F * *Tis the Blockhead's privilege to laugh at a 
uſt it Man of Wit, but he is in the World, what the 
us a Fool is at Court; of no conſequence. 
e not * Buffoonry is an Indigence of Wit. 
Tam | * You believe a Man your bubble; if he only 
ut of BY feigns himſelf to be ſo, who then is the greateſt 
bubble, he or you? | 
Was * Obſerve thoſe People who never commend 
d ne- | any one, who are always railing, are content with 
n and no body, and you will find them Perſons with 
Re. whom no body is content. 
= . hs Proud and f witli find 2 con- 
nere of what they ext 1 7 t. eir arriage 
Quar- W for Eſteem. GT - GP 
ding, * The pleaſure of Society amongſt Friends is 
e the cultivated by a likeneſs of Inclinations, as to Man- 
d the BY ners; and by ſome difference in Opinion, as to 
e the Sciences : the one confirms and humours us in our 
with BY Sentiment: the other exerciſes and inſtructs us by 
d the Diſpuration. | 5 5 j 5 
Two Perſons will not be friends a long 
iner 1 time, if they can't forgive each other little fail- 
1585 W 3 5 
enſive 5 How many fine unprofitable Reaſons are laid 
{t Po before one in great Adverſity to put him into 4 
: Rate of Tranquility. Outward things, which we 
c1pto- call Events, are ſometimes too ſtrong tor Reaſon ot 
werſc Nature. Fat, Drink, don't kill your ſelf with 
Melancholy; are infignificant Admonitions, and. 
ove 4 impoſſible to be put in practice when a Man is 
10t to maſter'd by his Sorrows. Are you a Wiſe Man to 
Aiſquiet your ſelf fo 7 4 Is o_ -= — _— 
„ 8 i fav: a1 u not a Fool to be untfoxtunate? 
* Ws W 111 4 | * Conr- / 
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* Counſel, which is neceſſary in all affairs, in 


Society is ſometimes hurtful to thoſe who give it, 
and unprofitable to the Perſons tis addreſt to. 
You obſerve perhaps defects in Manners, which 
are either not conteſt, or perhaps eſteem'd as Ver- 
tues. Yowblot out a paſſage in an Authors Wri- 


tings which pleaſes him moſt, where he thought 


he ſurpaſt himſelf, and by this means you loſe the 


Confidence of your Friends, without making em 


better or more ingenious. Es 
Not long fince certain Perſons of both Sexes 


aſſociated themſelves together for Converſation 
and Witty Commerce. They left talking intelli- 
gibly to the vulgar : a thing ſaid amongſt em 


with a little clearneſs, drew after it another more 
obſcure, which they enricht with bad Enigma's,and 
crown'd with long Applauſes. What they calFd 
delicacy, thought, turn, and fine Expreſſion, was a 
faculty they had to be unintelligible to others and 
themſelves. Good Senſe, Judgment, Memory. or 
the leaſt Capacity, was not neceſſary to furniſh out 
their Diſcourſe, ſome Wit was proper, tho not the 
beſt ſort, but that which is falſe, where Fancy has 
too great a ſhare. | | | | 

* I know, IHeobaldus, you are old; but would 
you have me think you decline? That you are no 


longer a Wit, a Poet, of as bad a Critick in all 


kind of Writings, as you are an Author? That 
vou have nothing new, eaſie, natural and delicate 
in your Converſation ? No, Sir, your free and 
arrogant Mien perſwades and aſſures me of the 


contrary. You are rhe ſame to day as you were 


titty years ago, and perhaps better; for if you are 
Fo brisk and lively at this Age, what Name did 
you deſerve in your Youth ? When the Ladies were 


i charm'd with you, that they ſwore only by you, 


and 


C 


[ 
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and took every thing upon your word, ſo that as 
often as you ſpoke, they perſently cry d out, That's 
delicate, What did he ſay ? = 
We frequently talk haſtily in Company thro 
Vanity and | 0%. rarely with the neceſſary 
Caution. Every one is deſirous to reply, before 
he has heard out the Queſtion ask d him; he 
then follows his own Notions, and explains em 
without the leaſt regard to another Man's Rea- 
ſons. We are far from finding the Truth, while 
we are not agreed upon what tis we ſeek after. 
Could a Man hear and write down theſe Con- 
verſations, he would ſee a great many good things 
ſpoken with little Confideration, and no Cohe- 
rence. 

F There was a ſort of filly Puerile Converſa: 
tion lately in faſhion, which turn d all on trivial 
Queſtions, concerning Tenderneſs and Paſhon : 
The reading of Romances firſt introduc'd it & 
mongſt the well-bred People in Town and Court. 

But it was there ſoon diſcarded, and the Citizens 
_ow entertain it with their Puns, Points and Quib- 

es. 

* Some City- Ladies are ſo nice, that they will 
by no means learn or ſpeak the Names of Streets, 
Lanes, or publick Places, which they fancy are 
not noble enough to be known. They ſay no- 
thing plainly but the Court and the Palace. They 
uſe Terms and Phraſes for what is below it, and 
make a whole Sentence. of Cheapſide; or if by 
chance they let ſuch a word flip, they will excuſs 
it as if it were criminal. In this they are much 
more unnatural than the Court-Ladies, who ha- 
ving occaſion to ſpeak of the Exchange or Guild. 
Hall, ſay the Exchange and Guild. Hall, without be- 
ing afraid of Prejudice or Scandal. 

FF ng 


| a7 E King of Bobemiu. Don't ſpeak to him of the 
gere-. | | AS . 
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* If we pretend ſometimes to forget certain 
Names which we think obſcure, and break em 
in their Pronunciation, tis through the good Opi 
nion we have of our own. 1 
Tou 3 often, in a good Humour, or in the 
Liberty of C | 
youdeliver as ſuch, and which pleaſe only for their 
extream Ridiculouſneſs. This is mean Pleaſantry: 
It belongs to the People, and has already infected 


*twill go very far there; tis too rude and inſipid 
which is the Centre of Politeneſs and. good Senſe. 
and rendred odious to thoſe who praCtiſe it; for 
yet it accuſtoms them to remember Trifles, and 


more decent. 


Berween ſpeaking bad things, and ſuch good | 


things which every Body knows, and yet put em 
off for new, there is ſo little Difference, that tis 
difficult which to prefer. EC 
. * Lucan has ſaid a pretty thing, There's a fine 
Expreſſion in Claudian, ſuch a place may be found 
In Seneca. And then a long ſcrowl of Latin, which 
you quote often before thoſe, xho, tho they pretend 
to underſtand it, are ignorant of every word you cite. 
Ibis is intolerable, if we had Wit and Senſe enough 


HſaacVoſof our own, either we might deſpence with the 


** reading of ancient Authors, or elſe after having 
333 


ram or read em with care, we ſhould chuſe the beſt, and 


Pezron, quote em to the purpoſe, - | 


Author of + Hermagoras knows not who is King of 


the Ani. Hungary, and wonders to hear any one talk of the 


Wars 


onverſation, ſeveral filly things which 


the Youth of the Court; but we need not fear 
2 Diverſion to make any Progreſs in a Country 

However, it ſhould beexpos'd as much as poſſible, - 

though they are never ſerious when they ſpeak it, 


with holds their Minds from ſomething better, and 


Wars in Holland or Flanders, or at leaſt, youmuſt 
excuſe him from anſwering the Queſtions you 


ask concerning em. He knows not when they 


began or ended; Battels and Sieges are all new to 
him. But he is very well inform'd of the Giants 
Wars, he can relate em to the leaſt Circumſtances, 
and omits not the leaft particular. He clears 
as eaſily the horrid Chaos of the Babylonian and 
Aſſyrian Monarchies. He is a cquainted with the 
Original of the Egyptians and their Dynaſties. He 
never ſaw Verſailles, nor ever will fee it; but he 
has almoſt ſeen the Tower of Babel, he has count- 
ed the Steps, he has found out how many Archi- 
tects were employ'd about that Building, and if re- 
quir'd, can tell 'em over by their Names. If he be. 
lieves Henry IV. to be the Son of Henry III. Tis with 
extream neglect that he imforms himſelf of the 
Houſes of France and Auſtria: While he can re- 
cite from his Memory the Liſt of the Kings of 
Media and Babylon, with the Names of Apronal, 
Herigebal, Noeſnemordach, Mardakemdal; which 


are as familiar to him, as thoſe of Valois ank 


Bourbon are to us. He is yet to learn that the 
Emperor is married ; but no body can inform him 
that Ninus had ewo Wives. You ſay the King is 
in good health: he remembers then that Thetmaſis, 
a'King of Egypt, was healthy, and that hederiv'd 
his good Complexion from his Grand father Ali- 
Phar Mutoſis. What does-he not know? Is there 
any thing in all Venerable Anriquity hid from him 
He aſſures you Semiramis, or as ſome will have it, 
Serimaris, talk'd ſo much like her Son Ninyas, 


that they were not to be diſtinguſh'd by their 


Voices. But he dares not decide, if it were 
\ becauſe the Mother had fo manly a Tone 


3 her Son, or the Son ſo efteminate a Voice. 


H 4 
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25 his Mother: He reveals that Nimbrot was left- 
handed, and Seſoſtrzs ambidextre : That tis an Er- 
cor to imagine one of the Artaxerxes was call'd 
neimahus, becauſe his Arms reached downtohis 
5.20.5, and not becauſe one of his Hands was longer 
e 2tner. He adds, there are ſome grave Au- 
n aitrm 'twas his right Arm: But he be- 
k 


es he may with good ground maintain, that 


*twas his left. | 

. * Protound Ignorance makes a Man dogma- 
tick. He that knows nothing, thinks he can teach 
others whathe juſt now has learn'd himſelf: Whilſt 


ne who knows a great deal, can ſcarce imagine any 


one thould be unacquainted with what he ſays. 
_ and {peaks for this reaſon with more Modeſty. 
* Great things ſhould be ſpoken ſimply, rhey 


are ſpoil'd by Emphaſis; little things muſt be faid 


Nobly, they can't be ſupported without the Ex 
preflion, Tone, and Manner of Delivery. 


* We ſpeak things generally more wittily than 


wemwtie en. | 5 | 
* An honourable Birth, or a good Education, 

are almoſt the only things which render. a Man 

capable of keeping a Secret. . 


* All Truſt is dangerous if *tis not entire; we 


ought on moſt occaſions io ſpeak all, or conceal 
all. We have already too much diſcover'd our 


Secrets to a Man, from whom we think we mult 


conceal one ſingle Circumſtance. 


2 * : 


complaiſant manner that he liv'd in with his Wife, 
from the day of their Marriage to the hour of her 


Death, He has ſaid before, he was ſorry he had 


no Children by her, and now he repeats it. He 
talks one while of his Houſes in Town, another while 
of his Lands in the Country; he calculates the 


' . : 
| 


Nicander entertains Eliſa on the ſweet and 


Re- 


4 8 
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Revenue they bring him in; he lays down the 
Plan of his Buildings, he deſcribes the Situation 
of his Seat, he amplifies on the Conveniency of 
the Apartments, as well as theRichneſs and Neat- 
neſs of the Furniture. He aſſures her he loves 
Good Chear and Fine Equipages, and complains 
that his late Wife was too much averſe to Play 
and Society. You are ſo rich, ſays one of his 
Friends, who is plac'd forthe purpoſe, why don't 
you buy ſuch-an Office, or makeſuch an addi- 
tion to your Income? Oh! Lord, Sir, replys 
Nicander, indeed you believe me richer than I 
am. In the mean time, he forgets not to talk of 
his Extraction and Matches: The Lord Treaſurer 
7s my Couſin, the Chancellors Lady is my near Kinſ- 
woman, This is commonly his Stile. He tells her 
afterwards how he became diſcontented with his 
_ neareſt Relations, and offended with his Heirs. 
Ah! Elſa, ſays he, am I not wronged ? Have I 
any great Reaſon to do well for them? and he 
deſires her to be the Umpire. He then infinuates, 
that he is in a feeble and languiſhing ſtate of 
Health, and ſpeaks of the Vault where he will be 
Interr d. He fawns, flatters, and is very officious 
to all thoſe who have any Intereſt in the Lady 
he courts. But Eliſa has not courage enough to 
grow Rich at the Price of being his Wife. She 
declares herſelf the minute he talks to her, in fa- 
vour of a Gentleman, who with his Preſence a- 
lone diſmounts the Batteries rais'd by this Citizen; 
he gets up melancholy and diſappointed, and is 
now ſaying the ſame things ſomewhere el ſe, which 

he ſaid to Eliſa. : 
. .* Wiſe Men ſometimes avoid the World, that 


they may not be ſurfeited with it. 
2 "HEE 5 1 : 2 1 "big FED | of 
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| | | — 
„3 . —— di 
| 5 5 ex 
| { 
Of the Goods of Fortune, — 
| 5 | - "me 

A Very rich Man may eat his Dainties, paint F 
his Ceiling and Alcoves, regale himſelf at 1a 
his Palace in the Country, and keep another in me 
— Town, marry his Daughter to a Duke, and buy a = 2 

Title for his Son. This he may aſpire to law- _ 
fully, but it belongs to other Men perhaps to live 1 tic 
ent. „ oC: = on 

* A high Birth, or a great Fortune ſet off 

Merit, and make it the ſooner to be diſtin- pe 
guifh'd. : . co 
* Some Excuſe to an ambitions Coxcomb for "tex 
his Ambition, is the Care he takes after he has 12 
rais'd his Fortune, to find out ſome Merit which an 
he never had before, to render him as worthy in Re 
our Opinions, as he is in his own. 
* As Riches end Favour forſake a Man, we he 
diſcover he was a Fool, but no body could find it 5 
out in his proſperity. | Po 
* If it was not what we experience every day, ue 
we could not imagine the ſtrange Diſproportion a for 
tew, or a great many Pieces of Money, fer between Wi 
Men. | . . 5 L - 
Thoſe few or many Pieces of Money are what de- 3 
termine Men to the Profeſſion of Arms, the Long - hey 
Robe, or the Church ; there is ſcarce any other Pe: 
Vocarion. | 5 | Pe: 
* Two Merchants who were Neighbours and N 
drove the ſame Trade, had in the end a quite diffe- rot 
rent Fortune. They had each an only Daughter to 
They were nurſt together, and liv'd in a Familia- 0 


rity 
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rity ſuitableto Perſons of the ſame Age and Con- 
dition. One of em, at laſt, to deliver herſelf from 
extream miſery, endeavours to place herſelf abroad; 

ſhe enters into the Service ofa great Lady, one of 
the firſt at Court, and ſhe who was once her Com- 
panion, is now her Miſtreſs. b 
If the Pinancier miſſes his aim, the Courtier 
Hays of him, he is a Citizen, worth nothing, a 
meer Scoundrel. Tf he ſucceeds, he begs his 
Daughter for his Wite. I 

* Somme Men in their Youth ſerve an Appren- 
ticeſhip to a Trade, and exerciſe a very different 
one the reſt of their Lives. | 5 
* A Man is ugly, ill ſhap'd, a Fool, one whiſ- he Duke 


pers, and tells me he has 50000 Livres a year. That ef Venta- 


concerns him alone, and I ſhall never be the bet- Hour. 

ter nor the worſe for it. How weak indeed, were 
I if Iſhow'd begin to look on him with other Eyes, 
and cou'd not preſerve myſelf Maſter of my own 
Reaſon. 5 Pe =; 

* ?Tis in vain to pretend to turn a rich Block- 
head into ridicule, the Laughers are ſtill on his ſide. 

* N.. .. witha clowniſh rude Porter, with a fer 
Porch and an Anti Chamber, obliges People to de St 
wait, and tire themſelves with Attendance on him Pouange. 
fox the moſt trivial Affairs. He appears afterwards 
with a grave Mien and regular Step: Hefſays two 

or three words, and ſends em going, without 
conducting em to the Door, or ſhewing them the 
leaſt Civility 3 and whatever little Fellow he ap- 


pears elſewhere, at home he will be thought a 
Perſon of ſome Conſideration. | 
Ihe neceſſity J have of your Service.C/:tophor, 
rouzes me early from my Bed, and ſends me forth 
ro wait at your Door. I wiſh I had no occafion 
to ſollicitor be troubleſome to you. Your _— 
JJ ro tel 
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tell me you are in your Cloſer, and *twilt be an 
hour at leaft before I can ſpeak with you, I re- 
turn much ſooner than the time appointed. and 
they ſay you are gone. What is it, C/izophon, you 
have to do of ſuch conſequence, in the inmoſt 


Corner of your Houſe, which ſhould hinder you 


from ſecing me? You fill up your Papers, collate 


2 Regiſter, mark ſome particular Places, and Pa- 
raphraſe others. I have but one thing to ask you, 


and you but one word to anſwer, Jes or no. 

you would be Efteem'd, ſerve ſuch as depend on 
you. You will get more Credit by it, than by 
making your ſelf inviſible. You are an important 


Perſon, and have abundance of Affairs, tis pro- 


bable you may in your turn ſtand in need of my 


- Afiſtance. Come, and welcome to the inner- 
molt receſſes of my Apartment. The Philoſo- 
pPher is very acceſſible. I will not put you off till 


to morrow. You will find me turning over 


Plato on the Immortality of the Soul, or with 


Pen in hand, caiculating the diſtance of Saturn 
and Jupiter, admiring the Works of the Creator, 
and endeayouring, by acquiring a perfect know- 


. ledge of the Truth, to rectifie my Mind, and be- 
come better. Enter then, all my Doors are _ : 
| in, 


My Anti- Chamber is not made to tire yourſel 


while you expect me. Come forward till you find 


me, without the Ceremony of giving me notice; 
you bring me ſomething more precious than Silver 
or Gold, if tis an opportunity to oblige you. Speak. 
what is it you would have me do for you? Muſt } 
leave my Books, my Studies, my Writing, and 
the Line [have juſt begun? no matter, it is a hap- 
py interruption, if it can be of any uſe to you. 
The Man of Buſineſs is as unapproachable as a. 


Bear, one can't ſee him ever at home, but with 2 


great 
E 
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great deal of trouble, or rather as ſoon as you once 
ſee him, tis to ſee no more of him. While on the 
contrary, the Man of Letters is ſeen of every body | 
at all hours, in all Conditions, at Table, in Bed, 1 
Naked, Dreſt, Sick or in Health; he is of no great 17 
Importance, and is very glad he is not. | © 
Let us not envy ſome Men their great Riches, bY 
their Burthen wool be too heavy for us; we could , 
not Sacrifice, as they do, Health, Quiet, Honour l 
and Conſcience, to obtain em: Tis to pay ſo dear 9 
for 'em, that there is nothing to be got by the 17 
Bargain. | | | 
The S. I. P. move in us all the Paſſions ſuc- 2e partie 
ceſſwely. We firſt deſpiſe em for their Obſcu-ſaus, Tar- 8 
rity, we then envy *em, and afterwards fear, hate, a of 4-418 
and ſometimes eſteem and reſpect em; we often 7" * 9 
live long enough to finiſh our Concern for em 
by Compaſſion. ns = 
* Saſias from a Footman, got to be an under 
Farmer of the Revenue, and by Extortion, Violence, 
and abuſing his Truſt, he is now advanc'd to a 
high Poſt, on theruins of ſeveral Families. He is 
ennobl'd by his Station, and wants nothing now 
bur Honeſty. | . | L 
* .Arfuria us d formerly to walk alone, unat- yadem de 
tended, and afoot to the Cathedral, heard the Belizany. 
Sermon from a corner of the Church, where ſhe 
loſt half the words, and ſaw but one fide of the 
Preacher. Her Vertue was obſcure, but her Devoti- 
on as well known as her Perſon. Her Husband on 
a ſudden got a place in the Pay Office, and in leſs 
than fix Years made a prodigious Fortune. She 
never comes now to Church but in a Coach: Her 
long Train is born up; the Parſon ſtops while 
ihe places herſelf : She looks him in the Face, 
not a Word or Motion eſcapes her. The Fryars 
EA _ quarrel 
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110 Iz Charafters, or 
quarrel who ſhall Confeſs her; every one ſtrives 
to give her Abſolution, but the Curate is the Fa- 


vourite. | 


| 
| 


ar Mon- * Crews is carry'd to the Church. yard, and of 


_ heron. all the Riches which he acquir'd by Rapine and 


Extortion, and ſpent in Riot and Luxury, there is 
nothing left to get him a decent Interment. He dy'd 
inſolvent, without Goods, and conſequently with- 
out Succour. Jallops, Cordials, Medicines, were 
not to be ſeen at his Houſe, nor the leaſt Phyſician, 
nor even a Divine to aſſure him of his Salvati- 

on. OE | 
a+ Mon. Champagne riſing from an extravagant Dinner, 
nerot. his Stomach charg d, and his Head full of the ſweet 
Fumes of delicious Wine, fign'd an Order which 
vas preſented him, that would have ſtarv'd a 
whole Province, if it had not been revok'd. He 
is yetexcuſable, for how could a Man in the firſt 
hour of digeſtion comprehend that any one could 

die with hunger. | 


M. George * Silvanys with his Money has acquir'd Birth 


rw Mr and another Name, he is Lord of the Mannor where 


Daint*ign his Grandfathers were Vaſſals; he was not former- 


&a Parner 


of the Re. ly good enough to be Cleobuluss Page, but he is 
Venue, Sou» NOW his Son-in-Law. 


#-Lawz * Dorus is carry d in a Litter along the Appian 


ef way, his Freed men and Slaves run before him to 
Ualance. turn off the People, and make way for him. He 
wants nothing but Lictors. He enters Rome with 

a Train of Coaches, where he ſeems to triumph 

_— the Meanneſs and Poverty of his Father 
904. | N 555 5 
*No one can put his Fortune to a better uſe 


ide Lan- than f Periander. It brings him Precedence, Cre. 
d dit, and Authority; his Friendſhip is no longer de. 


fir'd 5 


a 


fir'd; but his Protection implor'd ; he begins to ſay 
of himſelf, A Man of my Condition, and ſometimes 
A Man of my Quality, for he pretends to be ſuch, and 
there are none who borrow Money of him, or 
eat at his Table, which is very delicate, that dare 
diſpute it. His Seat is ſtately, the out-lide is en- 
tirely Dofick. There is no Gate, but a Portico; 
and the People are at a loſs whether *tis a private 
Houſe or a Temple. He is Lord Paramount of 
all the Precin&t. His Neighbours envy him, and 
would gladly ſe his fall; and his Wite's Diamond- 
Necklace makes the Ladies his Enemies. Every 
thing agrees in him ; he aQts like himſelf in the 
Grandeur he has acquir d, and for which he is in- 
debted to no body. But why did not his feeble 
old Father die twenty years ago, before any men- 
tion was made of Per:ander ? How can he endure 
thoſe odious Regiſters of Pariſhes which declare 
Mens Qualities, and frequently make the Widow 
or the Heir aſham'd, and bluſh at their Pre- 


tences? Would he hide em from the Eyes of a 
Jealous, Malicious, Clear-fighted Town, at the 


expencè of a thouſand People, who for aſſertin 
their Precedence will be at all Funerals and Pub- 
lick Proceſſions? What would you have him to 


do, ſhall he ſtile his Father Worſhipful, who 


calls himſelf Right Honourable. 
How many Men are like thoſe Trees, which 
being already tall and well grown. are tranſplanted 


into Gardens, where they ſurprize thoſe who ſee 


*em in fine places, perceive em in the time of 
their growth, and without knowing either their 
Beginning or Progreſs. 98 
lf ſome dead Men were to riſe up again, and 
ſee their Arms or Names born, their Lands, Ca- 
ſtles, ancient Seats and Titles poſſeſt by __ das 
5 Perſons 
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The Characters, or 
Perſons who were once their Tenants, what Opi- 
nion could they have of our Age? — 
Nothing makes us better comprehend what 
little things God thinks he beſtows on Mankind, 
when he ſuffers em to abound. in Riches, Gold, 
Settlements, States, and other Advantages, than 
the Diſtribution he makes of em, and the ſort 
of Men who are beſt provided. 25 


If you enter d into the Kitchin, where they have 
turn'd it into Art and Method, to flatter the 


Taſte, and eat above what is neceſſary: If you 


examin'd the Particulars of all the Diſhes which - 


are prepar'd for you at a Feaſt : If you obſeryd 
how many hands they £0 through, or what 
different Forms they paſs 


Elegance which charm your Eyes, puzzle your 


Choice, and force you to taſte all. If you ſaw 
the whole repaſt any where-elſe” than on a well 


{ſpread Table, how would 18 be diſguſted _ 
| enes, and 


offended ? If you were to go behind the 
number the Weights, the Wheels, the Ropes,which 
make the Flights and Machines at the Theatre: If 
you were to confider how many Men are employ'd 


in the execution of their Motions; how they ſtretch 


their Arms and Extend their Nerves: You would 
exclaim, are theſe the Springs, the Movements 
of ſo fine a Shew, which ſeems animated and act- 
ed only by it ſelf; You would cry out, What 
Efforts? What Violence? It is much the ſame with 


the Farmers of the King's Revenues. Don't en: 


The Arche 


bijbop of 
Rbeims. 


quire too narrowly into their Fortune, elſe you 


will have another Idea of it. | | : 

* This Youth ſo freſh, ſo flouriſhing and heal. 

thy, is.Lord of an Abby, and ten other Bene- 

fices; they bring him in all togeth er, one 
| | | | an 


| 


| 


before they become 
exquiſite Meats, and arrive at that Neatneſs and 


„ TE OTTY.v 


time after he roſe high enough, I know not by 


Life; the like Sum lies counted in his Cofters for 
each of his Children, and he has many to be pro- 


| labouring to be richer: -. 


vert Reeds, Ruſhes and Nettles, into Gold ; he 
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and twenty thouſand Livres a Year, which are 

paid him conſtantly in Gold. There are elſe- 

where one hundred and twenty Indigent Fami- 

lies, who have no Fire to warm em in the Win- 

ter, no Cloaths to cover their Nakedneſs, nor 

Bread to eat; their Poverty is extream and ſhame- 

ful: What Inequality? Does not this clearly de- 

monſtrate 3 ·——U— 8 I | 
* Chryſipps, a new Nobleman, and the firſt ur Lan- 

of his Race, wiſh'd thirty. Years ago for two thou- geois, F- 

ſand Livres a Year, and this he faid. ſhould con- _— * 

tent him; this bounded his Deſires, this was the areſchal 

top of his Ambition; he ſpoke in this manner, de Tours 

and there are many who remember it. Some ville. 


what means, to give as much for a Portion to his 
Daughter, as he had defir'd for himſelf during his 


vided for. This is only ſomething for the pre- 

ſent, there are more good things to be expected 

at his Death. He is ſtill alive, advanc'd ro a 

great Age, and employs the reſt of his time in 

* Let Ergaſtus alone, and he will demand a DE 
Duty. from 225 one who drinks the River-Water, —— . 
or walks on dry Land; he knows how to con- vais. 


hears all Advices, and propoſes every thing he 
hears. The Prince gives nothing to any one, 
but at his Expence; parts with no Favours but 
what are his due; he has an inſatiable Hunger 
to have and to hold. If he was believ'd, the 
Prince would let to Farm, Harmony it ſelf, and 
he fancies that the People would be ſo well 
pleas' d ro ſee his Hounds and Stables chat they 
8 1 would 
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114 The Characlers, or 
would forget the Mufick of Orpheus, and becon- 


Lully, 


Monſieur 
Berrier, 


— 
Jameus 


Partiſan 
or Farmer 
of the Re- 


avenue. 


+ Farmers 


of the Re- 
Venue. 


Monſieur 


rouquet. 


Ward robe. 


another. 


g 


tented with an Es 

* Have nothing to do with Citon, who ne 
ver regards any Perſon's Intereſt, when his own 
is to be promoted. The Snare is always ready 
for thoſe who deal with him. If you have a defire 
tor his Lands, or what elſe is his, he will impoſe 
Conditions on you that are extravagant. There is 


no fair Dealing or Compoſition to be expected 
from a Man ſo full of his own Intereſt: Tis a 


Bubble that he wants. | 
* Brontin, they ſay, retires and locks himſelf 


up eight hours a day with Saints; they have their 


Meditations, and he has his. 


* The People have very often the pleaſure of 


a Tragedy; and fee on the Theatre of the World 
the moſt odious, infamous, and miſchievous Actors 
come to wretehed ends. 


to two parts, the firſt is lively and active, buſied in 
afflicting the People. The ſecond, bordering on 
Death, is ſpent in detecting and deſtroying one 


* That Man who made your Fcrtnne, and ſe- 
veral more, has not been able to maintain his own, 
or ſecure his Wite and Children's atcer his Death; 


and though you are well inform'd of the Miſery 


ct their Ccndition , you have no thoughts of 
alleviating it; you havs no time for it, being too 
much cor cern'd in building, and keeping a good 
Houſe ct y: ur own ; yet in Gratitude you keep 
your Benefactor's Picture, which from the Cloſer 


Is remov'd to the Anti Chamber. Wonderful re- 


ſpect! bur from thence it may be thrown into the 


There 


* If we divide the Lives of the Partiſans in- 
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* There is an obduracy of Temper, and ano- 
ther of Eſtate and Condition, from whence as 
much as from the firſt, we learn to be inſlexible 
to the Miſeries of others: I may ſay to the 
Misfortunes of our own Family: A good Parti- 
ſan grieves not for his Friends, his Wife, or his 
Children. | 3 
Fly, Retire; You are not far enough: 
How ? ſay you, I am under the other Tropick, 
get under the Pole in the other He niſphere 
Mount to the Stars, if poſſible, and you may 
be in ſafety: —- Look down, your will diſcover 
a Man covetous, inexorable, and inſatiable, who 
will ſacrifice every thing he meets in his way, 


= whatever it coſts his Neighbours, to provide for 
NN enlarge his Fortune, and abound in 
Riches. 


F To make one's Fortune is ſo fine a Phraſe, 
DE and ſo very ſignificant, that tis univerſally us'd; 
it paſt from the Court to the City, broke its way 
into the Cloyſters, ſcal'd the Walls of the Abbeys 
of both Sexes. There is no place ſacred or pro- 
fane, where it has nor penetrated; it pleaſes Stran- 
gers, and Barbarians; tis met with in all Lan- 


. 


guages, and there is ſcarce any one now who can 
: ſpeak, but has learnt to make uſe ont. 
: * He who has cunning enough to fill his Cof- 
E fers, thinks preſently he has a Head fit for Go- 
) vernment. _ „ 
| * To make one's Fortune, a Man ought to 
) have ſome fort of Wit; but neither the good nor 
t the fine Wit, the great nor the ſublime, the 
- ſtrong nor the delicate, I cannot exactly tell which 
E it 18, and am yet to be inform d. | 


_ Cuſtom and Experience are more uſeful in 
making one's Fortune pai We think of it 
2 too 


- 
p 
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he Characters, oy 
too late; and when at laſt we reſolve on't, we 
begin by thoſe Faults which we have not always 
time to amend: Whence perhaps it proceeds, that 
Fortunes are ſo rarely acquird. 
A Man of a little Genius may be fond of ad- 
vancing himſelf, and in ſuch caſe neglecting all 
things elſe, he will think on't from Morning till 
Night, and then break his Reſt with contriving 
how to effect it. He begins early, and ſets out 
in his Youth in the way to Preterment : If he 


finds any thing oppoſe his Paſſage, he naturally 


turns his byaſs, and goes on the right hand or left, 
according as he ſees it moſt convenient. If new 
Obſtacles ariſe here, he returns into the old path 
he quitted, and diſpoſes himſelf by the nature of 
the Difficulries, ſometimes to ſurmount*em, ſome- 
times to avoid 'em, or take other meaſures, as 
Cuſtom Intereſt, and Opportunity direct him. Is fo 
good a Head, and ſuch great Talents, neceſſary 
tor a Traveller to follow at firſt fight the great 
Road; and if that is full or crowded, to croſs the 
Fields, and continue in a bye and a nearer way, 
till by this means he gets again at laſt into the for- 


mer Road, and finiſhes his Journey ? Is ſo much 


Senſe requiſite to attain his Ends? Is it then ſuch 
a Wonder, for a Coxcomb to be Rich and in Re- 
putation? 


There are ſome ſtupid and weak Men, who place 


themſelves in fine Stations, and die rich, yet we 
ought not to ſuppoſe they have contributed to ir 

by the leaſt Induſtry or Labour: Some body has 
directed em to the Fountain-head, or perhaps, 
chance only led *em to it. They have been then 
askr, Would you have Water? Draw, -- and they 
have drawn it. on | 


* Waen 


Manners of the Age. _- 


„ When we are young, we are often poor; 
we have neither made Acquiſitions, nor are our 
Inheritances faln yet in our hands: We become 
Rich and old at the ſame time; thus tis rare that 
Men can unite all their Advantages. And if per. 
haps ſome Perſons are ſo fortunate, they deſerve 

not our Envy, ſince they may by death be ſo great 
Loſers, that they deſerve our Compaſſion. 

* A Man ſhould be thirty Years old before 
he thinks of his fortune: Tis ſeldom complear- 
ed before fifty; he goes to Building in his old 
Age, and dies amongſt Painters and Gla-, 
ſiers. | | 
* What is the fruit of a great Fortune? Un. 
leſs it be to poſſeſs the Vanity, Induſtry, Labour, 
and Expence of thoſe who went before us, and. 
to work our ſelves in Planting, Building, and In- 
larging for our Poſterity ? DG: 

* Men open their Shops, and ſet out their 
Wares every Morning to cheat their Cuſtomers, 
| a_ 'em up at Night after having cheated 
all day, 

* In all Conditions, the pooreſt Man is the 
neareſt Neighbour to Honeſty, and the rich as 
little diſtant from Knavery ; Ability and Cunning 
ſeldom get a Man excefhve Riches. 


A ſhew of Honeſty is in all Trades the ſureſt 


way to grow rich. | | 
* The ſhorteſt and beſt way. to make your For- 

tune, is to convince People tis their Intereſt to 
lerve . | 

Nen tempted by the Cares of Life, or a de- 

tire to acquire Riches and Glory, incourage them- 

ſelves in Deceit, and cultivate wicked Inclina- 
tions, and Knaviſh Practices, forgetting the, dan- 
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ger and Conſequence ; they quit *em afterwards 
tor a diſcreet Devotion, which was never ſeen in 
em before their Harveſts were gatherd , and 
they were in poſſeſſion of a well eſtabliſh'd For- 
tune. | 

* There are Miſeries which makePeople Cow- 


ards. Some who want Food, dread the Winter, 
and are afraid of living; whilſt other elſewhere 
are eating early Fruits, forcing the Earth and the 


Seaſons, to pleaſe. their Palates. I have known 
meer Citizens have the Impudence to ſwallow at 
a Morſel the Nouriſhment of a hundred Famil- 
lics : I will avoid theſe Extremities, and if I can I 
will neither be happy nor unhappy, that is, neither 


rich nor poor, but take ſanCtuary in an honeſt. 
Mediocritv. 0 


* The Poor are troubl'd that they want all 
things, and no body comforts 'em. The Rich are 


angry that they can want the leaſt thing, or that 
any one ſhould refit. em. | 


* Heis rich whoſe Income is more than his 
Expences, and he is poor whoſe Expences are 
more than his Income: there are ſome who 
with 2 Revenue of 5cooo J. a Year are very 
poor. | 5 | 


There is nothing keeps longer than a little For- 


tune, and nothing is ſooner gone than a great 
One. | apts 
Great Riches are near Neighbours to Po- 
verty. 2 ; 
If he is only rich who wants nothing, a very 
wiſe Man is a very rich Man. | 


If he is only poor who defires much, and is al- 
Ways in want; the Ambitious and the Covetous 


languiſh in extream Poverty. 


8 The 


Manners of the Age. 


*The Paſſions tyrannize over Mankind, but 
Ambition ſuſpends the reſt, and gives em a little | 
' while the Appearance of Vertues. I once be- 
liev'd Tryphon, who is now guilty of every vice, 
ſober, chaſte, liberal, humble, and even-devout; 
and I might have beliey'd it ſtill, if he had nor 
made his Fortune. ol Os 

* There is no end to a Man's defire of grow- 
ing Rich and Great; the Cough ſeizes him, 
Death approaches, his Face is ſhrivell'd, and 
his Legs weak, yet he cries, My Fortune, my 
Preferment. | | 

* There is but two ways of riſing in the World, 

by your own Induſtry, or by the Weakneſs of 
others. | 
* Features diſcover Completion and Manners, 
but *tis the Air that diſcover the Goods of Fortune; 
"tis written in a Man's Countenance, whether he 
has more or leſs than a thouſand Livres a year. 
e Cryſantes, a wealthy impertinent Man, would 
not be ſeen with Eugenius, who is a Man of Wir, 
but poor, left he ſhould diſhonour him. Eugenys 
has the ſame Diſpoſitions for Cry/antes ;, and 
there's no great fear they will often run againſt 
one another, 

* When I ſee ſome Perſons, who us'd to be 
before-hand with me in their Civilities, expect 
I ſhould ſalute em firſt, and ſtand on their 
PunGiilio's, I fay to my ſelf, very fine, I am glad 
things go ſo well with you; tis certain, this 
Gentleman is better provided for than formerly, 
that he is got into ſome Poſt or other, by which 
he has already conſiderably advanc'd his Fortune. 
Pray heav'n it may go on with him, and that in 
time he may come e en to deſpiſe me. 
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* If good Thoughts, good Books, and their 
Authors, depended on Riches, or ſuch as have 
made a fair Fortune; What a hard Fate would the 
Learn'd lie under ? What a Power would then be 
allum'd over them? With what Authority would 
they treat thoſe poor Wretches whoſe Merit has 


not advanc'd, or enrich'd 'em, and who make it 


rheir whole ſtudy to think or write Judicioully. 
We muſt confeſs, the preſent time is for the Rich, 
the Future, for the Vertuous and Ingenious: Homer 
lives ſtill, and will ever flouriſh, whilſt a thouſand 
Treaſurers and Collectors are no more: They are 
forgot, and we may now ask if they ever have 
been? Are their Names, or their Country known ? 
Were there any Partifans in Greece? What is be- 
come of all thoſe rich Folks who deſpis'd Homer, 
who were careful to avoid him, who never ſa- 
Tuted him, or faluted him bluntly, who diſdain d 
to ſee him at their Tables, who look'd on him as 


Meg? ry 5 . 
fee one Who was not rich, and had writ a Book? 


Rerthelotr, 


Farmers of. What will become of the T Fauconets ? Will they | 
s Deſcartes, who was boru 


che King's go as far in Poſterity as De/, 
Revenue. 4 Frenchman, and died in Sweden? 
* The ſame Pride which. makes a Man 
haughtily inſult over his Inferiours, forces him 
. tociawl vilely before thoſe who are above him. 
The Property of this Vice, founded on Riches, 
Poſts, Credit and uſeleſs Sciences, without perſo- 
na! Merit or ſolid Vertue, obliges a Man equally to 
deſpiſe thoſe who are below him in Fortune, and 
to over-value thoſe whoſe Circumſtances exceed 
his own. 


* There are ſome filthy Souls, fed by Naſti- 


neſs and Ordure, who are inflam'd by Intereſt 
and Gain, 5 great Souls are fix d by Glory and 
Verne... They taſte no pleaſure in any thing but 
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Manners of the Age. 121 1 
r | petting, and never loſing; are covetous and exact 1 1.08 
e to the laſt penny, buſied wholly about their 1 
E Debtors, reſtleſs and uneaſie about the raiſing or 11 
Ee lowering of the Coin, loſt and immerg'd in Wri- — 
d tings, Parchments, Titles and Covenants. Theſe el 
is People are neither Relations, Friends, Citizens, 1:7 
it Þ Chriſtians, or perhaps Men: they have Money. 14 W 
y. * Let us fuſt except thoſe noble and courage- Wl: 
n, cous Souls, if there are any of this kind in being, 9 
2 who are helpful to ſuch as are in want, who make Wh 
d uſe only of their Ingenuity to do good, whom in 
re no Cares, Diſproportions, or Malice can feparate Wh 
7e from thoſe they once chofe for their Friends : 9 
1? And let us after this pronounce a Truth, ſad and 1 
e. doleful to be imagin'd. There's not a Man in the 4 
4 World, whom Love, Inclination and a long So- vl 
a ciety have engag d to us; who has offer d us a my 
d thouſand Services, and ſometimes done us a kind- 1 
IS nels, who has not yer in himſelf by the ties of his i 
; 2 Intereſt, a Diſpoſition to break with us, and be- we 
y | - comeour Enemy. | 55 „„ = 
1  _ * Whilſt Orontes was increaſing his Years, his #r Del. 
Wealth and his Revenue, a Girl was born in a v .. 
in Certain Family; ſhe grew up, flouriſh'd, and en- 1+ 
m ter'd into her ſixteenth year: He at fifty begg'd this 161 
n. witty, young and fair Creature to marry him; . 
s, and ſhe preferr d him, tho without Birth, or the 
0. leaſt Merit, to all his Rivals. | 
to Marriage, which ought to be the Fountain of 
1d all good things, is often by the Diſpoſition of Mens 
50 Fortunes, a heavy Load that ſuppreſſes em with 
wy its weight, And ſuch it is when Wives and Chil. 
i den area Violent Temptation to Falſhood, and 
{t unlawtul Gains for their Maintenance; when they 
d find themſelves ſtrangely ſituated between Indi- 
ut C ͤ ĩ ͤ v 
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To marry a Widow, is in plain Engliſh,to make 
one's Fortune, though it does not always prove as 
it ſignifies. 

* He whoſe Portion with his Brethren, would 
only maintain him like a tolerable Lawyer, is 
preſently for being a Serjeant. The Serjeant 
would be a Judge, and the Judge a Chancellor; 
and thus it is with all Conditions, in which men 


7 


languiſh, ſtraiten'd and indigent, after havin 


tempted beyond their Fortune, and forc'd as 
may ſay their Deſtiny ; incapable at once not to 


deſire to be Rich, and to continue Rich. 

Dine well, Cearcus, make a good Supper, ſit 
by large Fires, buy you a lac'd Cloak, hang your 
Chamber with Tapeſtry ; what need you care 
who is to come after you ? You have either no 


Heir, or you don't know him, or what is worſe, 


you have no love for him. | 

When we are young, we lay up for old Age; 
when we are old, we ſave for Death; the Prodi- 
£al 3 for a pompous Funeral, and devours 
mne reit, | 


* The Miſer dead ſpends more in one day than | 


when living he did in ten Years ; and his Heir in 


ten Months, more than he could part with in all 


his Life. | | 
*The Prodigal robs his Heir, the Miſer robs 
himſelf. The middle way between both, is Juſtice 
to ourſelves and others. 3 3 
* Children perhaps would be dearer to their Pa- 


rents, and Parents to their Children, were it not 


for the Title of Heirs. 5 
* *Tis a bad Condition, and which makes Life 
diſtaſteful; to watch, ſweat, ſubmit and depend 
for a little Fortune, which we expect from the 
laſt Pangs of our neareſt Relations: He who - 
Kors 
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| Manners of the Age. 123 
ſters himſelf ſo far that he does not wiſh his Fa- 
thers Death, is an honeſt Man. 

* Complaiſance is the Character of one who 
would be an Heir; we are never better flatter d, 
better obey d, more followed, more courted, more 
attended, and more careſt, than by the Perſons 
who hope to get by our Death, and wiſh it may 
happen quickly. | 3 
All Men, by different Poſts, Titles and Suc- 
ceſſions, look on themſelves as one anothers Heirs: 
And for this reaſon, are ever breeding and cheriſh- 
ing a ſecret deſire for each others Deaths. He is 
the happieſt Man in each Condition who has moſt 
things to loſe by his Death, and to leave to his 
Succeſſor. 8 1 
* *Tis ſaid of Play that it equals all Conditi- 
ons; but there is often ſuch ſtrange Diſproporti- 
ons, and ſuch vaſt diſtance between this and that 
Condition, that our Eyes are choqu d and offended 
to ſee ſuch Extremities meet together. Tis like 
Diſcord in Muſick, like Colours ill ſorted, like 
Oaths that offend the Ear, or Sounds and Noiſes, 
which Jar, and are ungrateful. In a word, tis 
overturning all Order and Decency. If any one 
tells me tis the practice of all the Weſt, I anſwer, 
tis perhaps one of thoſe things which render us 
Barbarous to the other part of the World: What 
the Eaſtern People, who come this way, remark 
of us in their Journals; and J queſtion not but 
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: they are as much diſguſted with this exceſs of Fa- 

. miliarity, as we are hock d withtheir Zombaye*,, 10 

; 3nd their other Proſtrations. 150 . IS, Nille, of 

S * An Aſſembly of the States, or of the Courts ;ze reyage 

L of Juſtice in capital Caſes, ſhew nothing ſo ſerj- Siam. 

8 ous and grave, as a Table of Gameſters playing | N 
: very high: A melancholy Severity reigns in | 
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Mr Morin 
# famow riſen by Play and Gaming the leaſt trace of their 
Gawefier, former Condition by the Company they keep, they 

loſe fight of their Equals, and aſſociate only with 


Publick Camin hich 
Snares laid for Mens Avarice ; like Whirlpools 


124 The Characters, or 

their Looks; implacable towards one another, 
and irreconcileable Enemies, while the Meeting 
laſts. They confider neither Friendſhip, Alliances, 
Birth nor Diſtinctions: Chance alone, that blind 


and wild Divinity, prefides over the Circle, and 
decides Soveraignly there on all occafions. They 
all adore her by a profound Silence and an Atten- 
tion, which they can never obſerve elſewhere : all 
the Paſſions, ſeem ſuſpended a while, to give place 
only to one; the Courtier is at this time neither 
Gentle, Flattering, Complaiſant, nor even De- 
vout. „ | 

* We can't perceive in thoſe People who have 


Perſons of the firſt Quality: Tis true, the For- 


tune of the Dye, or Lanſquenet, often ſets em 


down where it took em up. . 
* I am not ſurpriz d that there are ſo many 
ouſes, which are like as many 


where ſome private Mens — 1 ** ſunk without 
hopes of return; like frightful | 

as play are loſt, and dafhtin pieces; that Sharpers 
have continually their Emiſſaries abroad to learn 
who comes laden from the Country with the price 


of an Eſtate lately fold , who has got a Suit at 


Law, which has brought him in a great Symm ; 


who has been ſuccefsful ar Play ; what Heir has 
leapt into a large Inheritance ; what Officer will 
venture his whole Caſh on the turn ef 4 Card. 


'Tis true, *ris a filthy raſcally Trade, and every 
one that deals with em are ſure to bs cheat- 
ed; but 'tis a Trade, well known, very ancient, 


and a long while practis d by the Men we call 


ocks, where ſuch 


rying 
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Gameſters. The Sign they ſet up at their Doors 

has this inſcription, We cheat here in an honeſt 

way; for 1 ſuppoſe they will not pretend to be 

unblameable. Every one knows that to enter, and 

to loſe in theſe Houſes is the ſame thing. But 

that they ſhould have Bubbles enough to make a 

ſubſiſtance ont ; is what I cannot underſtand. 

* How many thouſands have been ruin'd by a he 
Gaming, and yer you fay fooliſhly you can't live Preſident 

without it: What an excuſe is this? Is there any Robert. 

violent and ſhameful Paſſion which may not uſe 
the ſame Language? Would we admit one to ſay, 

he can't live without Murders, Rapes and Rob 
beries? Is playing without bounds, without conſi- 

deration or intermiſſion, to the total ruin of your 

Adverſary, whilſt you tranſported with a lawleſs 
deſire of Gain, made outrageous by Loſſes, and in- 

flam'd by Avarice, expoſe on a Card, or the chance 

of a Dye, your own, your Wives, and your Chil- 

drens Fortune; is this allowable ? Is this a Sport 

you cannot live without? And yet are there not 


6 
— 


2285 often worſe Conſequences than theſe at Play? 
>. When entirely routed, you are oblig d to part with 
. your Cloarts, your Food, and the Proviſions of 
b your Family, for this unreaſonable Diverſion. 

i I allow no body to be a Knave, but I allow a 
- Knave to be a Gameſter. I forbid it an honeſt 


Man; there is too much folly and puerility in en- 
poling ones ſelf to a great loſs. 5 | 
* There is but one affliction which is laſting, 
and that is the lofs of an Eſtate ; Time, which 
{weetens all others, ſharpens this; we feel it every 
moment during the courſe of our Lives, while we 

ate in want of the good things we loſt. f 
*The Man who ſpends his Eſtate without mar- 
rying his Daughters, paying his Debts, or laying | 

| | it 
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it out to Advantage, may be well enough lik'd 


by every one but his Wife and Children. th. 

Neither the Troubles, Zenobia, which di- to 

ſturb your Empire, nor the War which ſince the thi 

death of the King your Husband, you have ſo he- he 

roickly maintain'd againſt a powerful Nation, di- gr 

miniſh any thing of your magnificence. You have or 

preferr'd the Banks of Euphrates to any other Coun- C01 

try, and reſolv'd to raiſe a ſtately Fabrick there. Be 

The Air is healthy and temperate; the Situation dre 

charming, that Sacred Wood makes an awful ſhade hea 

on the Weſt, the Syrian Gods, who ſfomerimes i wa 

dwell on Earth, could not chuſe a finer abode. 4 

The Plain about it is peopl'd with Men, who are call 

conſtantly employ'd in ſhaping and cutting, going Ves 

and coming, tranſporting the Timber of Lebanon, eve! 

1 Braſs and Porphiry. Their Tools and Engines ] itſe 
| adkkare heard in the Air, and the Travellers who paſs fro 
| that way to Arabia, expect in their return home, ons. 
1 to ſee it finiſh'd with all the Splendor you deſign 2 
1 to beſtow on't, e re you, or the Princes your Chil- thei 
[ | i | dren make it your Dwelling. Spare nothing, ſo | 
if Great Queen, nor Gold, nor the Labour of the con 
| lil moſt excellent Artiſts, let the Phidiass and Zeuxis atta 
[| of your Age, ſhe the utmoſt of their Art on your or: 
10 Walls and Ceilings. Mark out vaſt and delicious the 
1 Gardens, whoſe Beauty ſhall appear to be all En- Con 
1 chantment, and not the Workmanſhip of Man. long 
1 Exhauſt your Treaſures, and tire your Induſtry on treat 
"ue this incomparable Edifice, and after you have gi- 5 
| 1 ven it the laſt Perfection, ſome Grazier or other, thro! 
Rl who lives on the neighbouring Sands of Palmyra, is th 
1 enricht by taking Toll on your Rivers, ſhall buy gov 
| | with Ready Money this Royal Manſion, to adora 1 If 
j it, and make it worthy of him and his Fortune. 2 
| | ing 


T Fhis 
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This Palace, this Furniture, theſe Gardens, 
theſe rare Water-works charm you, and force you 
to cry out at firſt fight of ſo delicious a Houſe, on 
the extream felicity of him who poſſeſſes it: Alas! 
he is no more, he never livd ſo peaceably and a- 
N greeably as your ſelf ; he never knew a ſerene day, 
- or à quiet night, he ſunk beneath the Debts he 
: contracted in adorning this Structure with the 
Beauties which tranſport you; his Creditors 


2  & "oe 


1 drove him away from it, he turn'd back his (i 
© head, and from far gave it thefinal view, which he 1 
1 was ſo concern d at, that he dy'd that very inſtant. 1 
k Wee ſee frequently in certain Families what we 4 
e call Caprice of Fortune : *Tis at leaſt a hundred 1 
8 | Years ago ſince ſome Families were talkt of, or I 
, even were in being. Heaven on a ſudden opens I 
5 ittſelf in their Favour, and ſhowers down on em Ti 
8 from all Quarters, Honours, Dignities and Stati- 1 
e, ons, and they ſwim in Proſperity. | 1 
n Eumol pas, one of thoſe Men that ne er heard of io 
[- their Grandfathers, had a Father who was elevated ip 
7, ſo high, that every thing he defird, during the 1 
* courſe of a long Lite, he attain'd, if it was to be 1 
is attain'd: Did this proceed from an eminent Wit, 14 
ur or a profound Capacity, either in the Father or jt 
us the Son ? Or was it only from certain favourable 1 
n- Conjunctures? Fortune at laſt ſmiles on em no j 
n. longer, ſhe goes to ſport her ſelf elſewhere, and 1 
on treats their Poſterity as ſhe did their Anceſtors. (if 
i- * What immediately cauſes the Ruin and Over- 1 
Fr, throw of Men of the Long Robe and the Sword, if | 
45 is that their Profeſſions alone, and not their Eſtates, 1 
ay govern their Expences. 5 it 
rn It you have forgot nothing towards making your 
VPFortune, how great was your Labour ? If the leaſt | 


thing, how long your Repentance ? 85 
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ſtops, they ſtop; he goes forward, they go for- 


rupts the perſon that ſpeaks, but let him talk as 


The Characters, or wy 


* Giton hasa freſh Complexion, a ſmooth Face, 


a ſteady and reſolute Look, large Shoulders, a full 
Creſt, a firm and deliberate Step, he Speaks bold- 
ly, and muſt have every word _ that is 
1poken to him, and is but indifferently pleas'd 


with any thing: He diſplays a large Handkerchief, 


he puts it to his Noſe, he blows hard enough for 
all to hear him, he ſpits about the Room, and 
ſneezes aloud; he fleeps by Day, he fleeps by 
Night ſoundly, he ſnores in Company, he takes 


up more room than any one elſe in walking, or 


at Table ; he takes the Wall of his Equals, he 
ward ; all are govern'd by his motions, he inter- 


long as he thinks fir, he is never interrupted, 
the Company is of his opinion, and his News is 


conſtantly the trueſt: If he fits down you ſee 
him in an Elbow-Chair, he croſſes his Legs, 


wrinkles his Brows, pulls his Hat over his Eyes, 


and will fee no body; he raiſes himſelf after: 


wards, and diſcovers à proud and confident Fore- 


head: He is merry, very Fay, impatient, c hole. 


rick, a Libertine and a Politician he believes him- 


{elf a great Wit, and a great Genivs : he is Rich. 


Phedon has hollow Eyes, a red Face, a lean Body, 


and a meagre Look, his Sleep is little, and his Slum- 


bers light; he is a thinking Man, but with the 
Senſe he has the air too ofa Blockhead, he for- 


gets ſpeaking what he knows, or talking of thoſe 


accidents with which he is acquainted ; when he 
ſpeaks ſometimes, he does it toolifhly, and comes 
ſhort off; he is never hearkei.'d to, or taken no- 
tice of. He praiſes, he laughs at others Jeſts, he 
is df their Opinions; he runs, he flies to do em 


little Services; hie is a flatterer, complaiſant, buſie, 


myſterious 


( 
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myſterious in his affairs, ſuperſtitious, ſcrupulous, 
a Coward, and ſcmetimes a Lyar; he iteps light- 
ly and ſoftly, he ſeems afraid ro tread the ground, 
he walks with his Eyes downward he ares not 
raiſe em on thoſe who paſs by him; he never 
makes one in any of thoſe Companies that meet 
on purpoſe to diſcourſe : he puts himſelf behind 
him who ſpeaks, he ſteals away with what 

he has heard if he s obſerv'd; he utes no place, he 

takes up no room, he pulls his Hat over his Eyes, 
that he may not be ſeen, he folds and ſhuts himſelf 


up in his Cloak; there is no Street or Gallery ſo 
crowded or throng'd but lie finds a way to get out 


without joſtling, and creeps along, and no one 
perceives him; if he is defir'd to fit,” he ſeats 
himſelf on the edge of the Chair, he talks low 
in Converſation, and has a bad accent ; however, 
he is free with the Publick, angry with the Age, 
and but indifferently pleas d with the Miniſters 
and Miniſtry ; he ſeldom opens his Mouth but 
toreply, he blows his Noſe under his Hat, he 
ſpits in his Handkerchief, he gets into a corner 
to ſneeze, and the Company muſt never know it, 


He is poor. 


he coſts no body a Complement or a Salutation, 
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The Characters, or 


Of ihe City, 
| A T Paris we meet as exactly without Ap- 
pointment, as if it were ſomepublick Aſſig- 
nation; we are punctual every Evening at the 


* 


Tuilleries and the Cours, to obſerve all Faces there, 
and to like none. 

We can't forbear even the Company of thoſe 
Perſons whom we hate and deride. | 


We wait for one another at theſe Meetings; 


and as we pals by are curious in examining Coaches, 
Horſes and Liveries, nothing eſcapes our Eyes, 
which are in theſe caſes very nice and malicious. 


we reſpect or diſdain the people we meet, ac- 


cording to the Greatneſs or Smallneſs of their E- 


quipage. 


We all know the Long-Bank which borders 
the River Seine, on that ſide where it receives the 
Marne at its entry into Paris. At the foot of the 
Bank the Men delight to bath rhemſcives, during 
the Heats of the Dog: days, we can ice em ata 
little dittance throw themſelves into the Water, 
and return out of it: And "tis obſervable, that 
the Ciry-Women never walk that way till this 
Seaſon comes, and when tis paſt, they walk 


there no longer. 


* In thole Places of general Corcourſe, where 
the Ladies aſſemble only to ſnew their fine Silks, 
and Teap the Fruic of their Toilet, People don't 
walk witha Company for the benefit of Converſa- 
tion, Lu: couple together, to get a little Confi- 


dence, and embolden themſelves againſt thocom 


MOR 
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mon Reflections that are made there. They talk 


here, and ſay nothing, or rather talk to be taken 
notice of by ſuch as paſs by em, for whoſe fake 
they raiſe their Voices, cringe, bow negligently, 
and make ſeveral turns. | | 

* The Town is divided into ſeveral Societies, 
which like ſo many little Republicks, have their 
particular Laws, Cuſtoms, Jargon and Jeſts; and 
as long as theſe Aſſemblies laſt, they will allow 
nothing to be well ſaid or done, which they had 
no hand in, and contemn thoſe who have not 
been initiated in their own Myſteries. A Man of 
Wir, and one who knows the World, whom 
chance has thrown amongſt them, finds himſelf in 
a ſtrange Country, where he is ignorant of the 
Roads, Language, Manners and Cuſtoms. He ſees 
here a ſort of People, who ſometimes make a noiſe, 
ſometimes whiſper, ſometimes laugh aloud, and 
preſently fall again into a doleful Silence. He 
loſes himſelf here, and can hardly tell how ta 
put his words into any tolerable Order, or get 


| himſelf heard. Here is always ſome forward 
Coxcomb, who with infipid Jeſts, and wretched 


Buffoonry, makes himſelf the Hero of the Socie- 


ty. This Man is the Director of the others mer- 


riment, and they always laugh at his Jelts be- 
tore he breaks em. If at any time a Woman 


comes amongſt em, who is not a Companion in 


their Pleaſures, the jolly Club wonders the ſhould 
not laughar thoſe pretty things which ſhe does 
not underſtand, and appear inſenſible at the Tri- 
fles which they would not be pleas'd with, if 


they were not their own. They will neither for- 
give her, her Speech, her Silence, her Shape, 
her Complexion, her Dreſs, nor the Manner of 

her coming in, or going out. The fame Club, 
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bw The Characters, or 


however, never lives two Years ſucceſsfully ; in ha 
the firſt the: e are always ſown thoſe Seeds Of. Di- fin 
viſion which break it the next, by Quarrels about! Dx 
ſome Beauty, Diſputes at Play, extravagant Feaſts, he 
wh'c't though modeſt in the beginning, ſoon de- he 
generate into Pyramids of Victuals, and coſtly ] Th 
Banquets, to the utter overthrow of their Common- to 
wealth. And thus in a little while there is no mote 
talk of this People, than of the laſt years Flies. firs 


* In the City there is the greater Robe and to 
the leſs: The firſt of theſe revenge themſelves tei 
on the other, for the Contempt and the Mortifi. car 
cations they meet with at Court. Tis not eaſil RO 
known where the Greater ends, or where the Lefſs Age 
begins, there being a conſiderable Body of thoſe der. 
who refuſe to be of the ſecond Order, and who are wol 
not yet allow d to be of the firſt : They will not ty, 
however give place to the other: On the contrary, Þ all 
they endeavour by their Gravity and Expence to Cha 
equal em in Magiſtracy, and will not yield it em mai 
without difficulty. We hear em often ſay, that fire: 
the Nobleneſs of their Employment, the Indepen- Ori; 
dency of their Profeſſion, their Talent at ſpeaking, | * 
and their Perfonal Merit, balance at leaſt the Bags D app: 
of Money, which the Sons of Farmers or Gold- whe 

tmiths, paid for their Offices. the 
Lou are unwile to ſit idle in your Coach, or it left 
may he to ſleep there: Make haſte, take up your | conf 
Briefs and your Papers, read out, ſalute no body, * 
not ſo much as People ofthe greateſt Quality, and Fam 
they will believe you a Perfon ofextraordinary Bu. Equ 
fineſs. This Man, ay they, is laborious and inde- BY whit 
fatigable ; hereads, he'sat work in the Street, and Park 
on the Road : Obſerve but the leaſt Attorney, he a ne 
would be thought overladen with his Affairs; he him. 
knits his brows, muſes molt profoundly, as 1. o' py ( 

| 14 a C 
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had ſomething to do, and pretends ſo much Bu- 


fineſs, that he can't find time for Eating and 
Drinking: He is ſeldom ſeen about his Houle ; 
he vaniſhes preſently, and is loſt in his Cloſet ; 


he hides himſelf from the Publick, avoids the 


Theatre, which he leaves to thoſe who run no risk 
to appear there. : | 
* There are a certain number of young Magi- 


The Pre. 
| . ſident 4e 
ſtrates, whom Pleaſure and Eſtates have aſſociated me and 


to ſome of thoſe we call at Court, Iittle Ma. others. 


ſters. They imitate em in all their Actions, and 
carry themſelves much below the Gravity of their 
Robe. They believe themſelves diſpenc d by their 
Age and their Fortune, from being diſcreet or mo- 
derate : They borrow from the Court what is 
worſt there, and appropriate to themſelves Vani- 


ty, Luxury, Intemperance and Libertiniſm, as if 


all thoſe. Vices belong'd to em. They affect a 
Character far diſtant from what they ought to 
maintain, and in the end, according to their de- 
lires, they become thetrue Copies of moſt wicked 


Originals. 


* A Man of the Robe in the City, when he 
appears at Court, looks like another Perſon ; but 
when. he comes home. he reſumes the Manners, 


the Complexion, the Lock, and the Geſture, he 


left there. He is not ſo honeſt, nor in ſo much 
confuſion. + 


* 


* The CViſpins join and club together in their Meflicurs 


which each furniſhes his part; they triumph ac the 
Park, or at Vincennes, with as much Splendor az 
a new Bridegroom, or as on, who is ruining 
himſelf by his Vanity“; or Thraſon, who has dil: 
pos d of his Eſtate, and now ſets up for marrying 
2 Fortune. 5 MY 


Families for the fix Horſes, which lengthen their e, Off- 
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* I have heard talk of the Sannions, the ſame 
Name, the ſame Arms: The elder Houſe : The 
younger Houle, and the youngeſt Branch ofthe 
youngeſt Houſe : The firſt bear their Arms plain, 
the lecond with a Label, and the third with a 
Bordure indented. They blazon the ſame Colours 
with the Bourbons and the ſame Metal, they car- 
ry as well as they, two and one: *Tis true, they 
are not Flower-de-Luces, but they are ſatisfied, 
and perhaps believe in their Hearts, their Bearings 
as Noble. They have em in common with Per- 
ſons of the firſt Quality ; we fee em in their 

Windows, in their Chappels, on the Gates of 
their Caſtle, on the Pillars of their Seat of Juſtice, 
where many 2 Man is condenn'd to be hang d, 
who only delery'd Baniſnment. You fee em on 
their Moveables and Immoveables; they are ſown 
up and Gown on their Coaches, and their Live- 
ries are as remarkable as their Arms. But to be 
plain, with the Sarmors, they ſhould have had a 
little Patience to have tarry'd till the next Age, 
57 in this their Folly appears too palpable, and in 

a tew years thoſe who knew their Grand-father 
lt follow him to the Grave: They are old, they 
can't live long, and who then would be able to 
fav, There he kept his Stall, and fold his Goods 
very dear. 5 | es 

The Sannions and the Criſpins had rather be 
thought extravagant than covetous :. They tell 
von a long Story ofa Feaſt or Collation they 
made at one time; the Money they loſt at Play 
at another. They ſpeak in their myſterious Jar- 
gon of the Ladies of their Acquaintance; they 
have ever a thouſand pleaſant things to tell each 
other, and are always making new Diſcoveries. 

paſſing amongſt themſelves for Men of very much 
I: m_ e 


l 


Manners of the Age. 
Intrigue. One of *em coming home late to 
his Country Houſe, goes to Bed, gets up in 
the morning, JO on his riding Accoutrements, 
adorns himſelf with Ribbonds, es back his Hair, 


takes his Fuzee, and paſſes for a Sports- man. He 


returns at night wet and weary, without finding 
the Game, tries again on the morrow, and in this 
manner paſſes every day in miſting the Thruſhes 
and Partridges. 2 

Another of them with two or three couple of Mr 


Fe 
bad Dogs, takes a Pride in telling one this is H og 
Pack of Hounds : When they are to hunt, he Is Ger Ge- 


{ure to be inform'd of the place of Rendezvous; neral. 


he is ready at the time appointed, and one of the 
firſt that begins the Chace; he beats the Buſhes, 
has a Horn by his fide, mingles himſelf with the 
Huntſmen, and does not ask, like Menalippus, 
have I any Pleaſure in this? bur is really tran- 
ſported : He is in ſhort a meer Hippolit us, and tore 
gets Pleadings and Declarations ; Menander, ho 
{aw himyeſterday on account of 2 Suit he had in 
his hands, to day does not know his Judge; but 
to morrow you may ſee him again at his Chamber, 
where he Judges in weighty and Capital Caſes, en- 
compals'd round with his Brethren, whom he in- 
forms that *twas not his Hounds which loſt the 
Stag, that he is hoarſe with hallooing after the 
Dogs, who were at a fault, or after the Hunter, 
who miſtook the Game, and that he was in with 
the Dogs at the Death of the Stag. But the 
Clock {trikes, and he has no more time to talk of 
his Hounds, or the Fallow Deer: He muſt then to. 
his Seat, where with the reſt, he is to adminiſter 
Juſtice. | 
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* How great is the madneſs of ſome particular 


Mea, who being poſſeſt of great Eſtates, which 


cheir Fathers got for them by Trade and Induſtry, 
torm themſelves after the manner of Princes, for 
their Wardrobe, and Equipage, and by exceſlive 
Expences, and ridiculous Statelineſs, provoke the 
Laughter of the whole Town, which they a while 
fancy is dazl'd with their Luſtre, till they ruin 


themſelves in the end, with ſtriving to make them- 


ſelves ridiculous. Some of *em have not even the 
advaiitaze to ſpread their Follies beyond the Street 
they live in, or to be talkt of out of the Neigh- 
bourhood, which is alone the Theatre of their Va- 


nity. We ſcarce know in the Iſle of the Palace, 


that Andre makes a Figure, and ſcatters his Pa- 


trimony in the Marais. If he were atleaſt known 


in the City and Suburbs, perhaps amongſt ſo great 
a number of Citizens, who judge ſeldom rightly, 


there might ſome one of them be to far miſtaken | 


as tell abroad tbat he is Magaiſicent, or give an 
account of the Banquets he made for Aantur and 
Arifton, or the Treats he gave Elamira; but he 
ruins himſelf obſcurely, and haſtens to Poverty foi 
the ſake of two or three Perſons, who have not 
the leaſt eſteem tor him ; and though he rides ar 


_ preſent in a Coach, in fix months you'll ſee he 


will not have Means enough left to go hand ſomly 
a- foot. 


* Narciſſs riſes in the Morning to lye down 


at Night, is fix hours in his Dreſſing-Room, and 


as legular as the Ladies in going every day to 
Morning and Evening-Prayer. He is good Com- 

any, and ferves to make a third Man at Ombre. 
fle fits four hours together at Aracid's, where he 
ventures his 5 or 6 Piſtoles ery night. He reads 


_ exaUly the Dich Gazette, Barbin's Nervs, and the 
e | | Mercure 
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Mercure Gallant. He has read Bergerac, Du 
Marets Leſclaches, and ſome Collections of Poe- 
try; he walks with the Ladies in the Park or 
Meadows. He is religiouſly punctual in his Viſits: 

He will do the ſame to morrow, which he has 
done to day, and did yeſterday. Thus he lives, 
and in this manner he will die. 

* There is a Man, fay you, I have ſeen ſome- The late 
where, and though I have forgot where, I remem- P. 3 of 
ber very well his Face. There are a great many — alt 
others who do ſo too; and if poſſible, PII in this 
aſſiſt your Memory. Was it at the Txilleries, the 


Park, or in a Box at the Play-houſe? Was it at a 


Church, at a Ball, or at Rambouillets, or can you 
tell where you ever miſt him? Where is he not to 
be met with ? At a publick Execution, or Fire- 
works, he 2 ina Balcony, if there is a mag. 
nificent Cavalcade, you ſee him on a Scaffold; if 
the King receives an Ambaſſadour, he ſees the Pro- 
ceſſion, àſſiſts at the Audience, then thruſts himſelf 
into the Ranks upon the return. His preſence is 
as ſeſſential at the renewing and ſwearing the Al- 
Liances with the Swiſs Cantons, as that of the 
Lord-Chancellour or Pleni potentiaries. He is at 
every Hunting Match; at every Review you ſee 
him on Horſeback amongſt the Officers; he has 
a great Paſſion tor War, Troops and Militia. He 
has been as far as the Fort of Bernardi, to make a 
Campaign, Chanley underſtands Marches, Facquier 
Proviſions, D Metz the Artillery; but this Gentle- 
man contents himſelf with ſeeing, and is by Pro- 
feſſion a Spectator. He does nothing that a Man 
ought to do, he knows nothing that a Man ought 
to know. But he boaſts he has ſeen every thing 
that was to be ſeen; and now ſhall not ty x 
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die. What a loſs will that be to all the Town! 
Who then will like him inform us that the Park- 
Gates are ſhut, that the Meads are marſhy, and one 


can no longer walk there? Who will proclaim - 


when there is a Conſort, where a good Lecture, 
or a great Fair? Who will tell us Be aumavzelledy'd 
Yeſterday, that Rochozs has a Cold, and cannot 
Sing this eightdays? Who will diſtinguiſh ſo well 


an Alderman by his Arms and Liveries? Who will 


acquaint us that Scap17 bears the Flower-de-Luces , 
who will pronounce with greater Vanity and At- 
fectation the Names and Titles of ſome newdigni- 


fy'd Citizen, or be better furniſn'd with Ballads 
and Madrigals? Who will then lend the Ladies 


the Gentleman's Journals, and the yearly Miſcel- 


lanies? Who will Sing at Table a whole Dialogue 


of an Opera, or the Deeds of Roland in one of 
their Apartments ? To conclude, fince there is in 
the City as well as elſewhere. ſo great a number of 
dull, lazy, ignorant, negligent Blockheads, who. 


will ſo exactly agree with every one of em as he 
did. „ | 
* Theramenes was rich, and had Merit; he 


was afterwards an Heir, and therefore had then 


more Riches, and a great deal more Merit. The. 


Women of the City courted him for a Gallant, 
and their Daughters for a Husband. He goes from, 
Houſe to Houte to make the Mothers hope that 


his intentions are for Martiage; is he Tat down? 
They retire to give their Daughters all the Liberty 


to charm, and Therawenes to make his Deciara- 
tions. Here he oppoſes the Cap of Authority, and 
there diſputes with the Knights and Gentlemen, 
who would force him from his Intereſts. A gay, 
brisk, witty young Man could not be more pal- 
fiopately lov'd, nor better receiv'd, They ſnatch 


o 


him 
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him out of one anothers hands, and hardly have 
the leiſure to ſmile on any other perſon that 
makes the ſame Viſit with him. How many Gal- 
lants is he like to defeat? How many hopeful 
Matches to ruine? How will he be able to ſatisfie 
ſo many Heireſſes who endeavour to get him? 
| He is not only the Terror of the Husbands, but 
the Dread of all ſuch as defire to be ſo, and who 
expect from Marriage to make up their broken 
Fortunes. A Man ſo happy, and fo full of Mo- 
ney, ought to be baniſh'd from a well-govern'd 
City; and the fair Sex ſhould be forbidden, on 
pain of Folly and Indignity, to treat him better 
than if he were a Perſon who had nothing but 
Merit to recommend him. | | 
* The fooliſhneſs of ſome City- Women, in their 
wretched imitation of thoſe of the Court, is 
more ſcandalous than tke courſeneſs of ordinary 
Women, and the rudeneſs of Villagers ; ſince to 
both theſe they add Aﬀectation. 
* Oh what a ſubtle Invention *tis to make rich 
Preſents in your Courtſhip. which are not paid for, 
but after Marriage are to be return'd. I 
Oh the advantageous and laudable practice, to 
ſpend on the Expence of your Marriage a third 
part of your Wife's Portion. To begin with im- 
poveriſhing your ſelves by conſent, and when you 
have heapt up abundance of ſuperfluous things, to 
take from the main Stock to pay the Cabinet- 
maker and Upholſterer. | | 
* Oh what a handſom and judicious Cuſtom *tis 
| ſor a Man, who preferring an impudent Ceremo- 
| ny before Model and Decency, to expoſe his 
new Wife on a Bed as on a Theatre, where ſhe 
lies a Spectacle for the whole Town, Friends or 
of Foes to view her in this poſture for fix Hook 
. 5 8 | | | cre 


* 
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There is nothing wanting to make this Cuſtom Pe 
entirely whimſical and incredible, but to Print it ne 
in a relation of Ming reli. ſh 

* Tis a troubleſome and unprofitable way of — BY 
living for Perſons to be ſolicitous to come together, E. 
and impatiently bear a diſappointment: yet when VE 
they are thus met to have nothing but trifles for M 
their Entertainment, and to fay thoſe things alone ar 
which both were equally acquainted with, or are n 
of no importance to know. To enter into a Cham- tic 
Fer purely to go out on't, and to go out after Din- P 
ner only to come Home at Night, very well ſatiſ- To 
iy'd with ſeeing three or four Sw:ſſers1n an Afte-. an 
noon ; to have ſeen one Woman whom we dont! 
know. and another whom we don't love. Who. lu 
ever will rightly conſider the value of his time, and |. 
now far its loſs is irreparable, would mourn bit- a8 
terly over ſuch misfortunes. . Ci 
* They value themſelves in the City on their th 
rude indifference for Rural and Country Affairs. > 
They can ſcarce diſtinguiſh Linſeed from Hemp, ne 
Wheat from Rye, and neither of em from Barly. ſa 
They content themſelves with eating and drinking ve 
and putting on their Cloaths: You muſt not talk Of 
to *em of Fallow Ground, Copſes, Vine-ſprigs, or th 
Aﬀter- graſs, if you defign to be underſtood ; they th 
will not take it for their Mother Tongue. To Cc 
Jome of em you ſhould diſcourſe of Weights, gl 
Scales, Books of Rates and Meaſures : to others of N 
Appeals, Petitions, Decrees and Injunttions. They da 
pretend to know the World, and tho tis more FE 
ſafe and commendable, are ignorant of Nature, m 
her Beginnings, Growths, Gifts, and Boun ies. dit 
This Ignorance is frequently voluntary, and th 
founded on the conceit they have cf their own a 
Callings and Profeſſions: there is never a vile | W 


Pet- 
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| Pettifogger, who Dreams and Smoaks in' the cor- | 
| ner of his Study, with his Head full of pernicious 
ſhifts and litigious Suits, but prefers himſelf to the 
” | Husbandman, that praiſes God, Cultivates the 
Earth, Sows in Seaſon, and gathers his rich Har- 
veſts. If at any time he hears talk of the firſt 
Men, or the Patriarchs, of their Country Lives 
and good order, he bleſſes himſelf that they could 


8 live in thoſe days without Officers and Commiſ- 
: ſioners, Preſidents or Sollicitors, and can't com- 
: Iprehend how they could then Subſiſt without Re- 
giſters, or Courts of Judicature, Coffee-houſes, 
5 and Ordinaries. 0 | 

* The Roman Emperors never triumph'd fo 
. FF luxuriouſly, fo commodiouſly, nor ſo ſecurely 
1 over the Wind, the Rain, the Dirt, and the Sun, 


Y as the Citizens of Paris when they rattle in their 
. Coaches from one end of the Town to the o- 
r ther: What difference alas! is there between 
this Cuſtom and that of their Anceſtors? they 
never knew how to deprive themſelves of Neceſ- 
faries to get Superfluities; their Houſes were ne- 
ver illuminated with Wax Candles, which were 


3 "* 


P only to be ſeen on the Altar, or at the Louvre; 
1 they could warm themſelves by a little Fire: 
5 they never roſe from a bad Dinner to get into a 
0 Coach, but were convinc'd that Men had Legs 
„ given 'em to walk on, and they us d *em: In dry 
1 Weather they kept themſelves clean, in wet they 
y damnity'd their Shoes and Stockings, and were as 
2 ready to croſs a Street or a Paſſage, as a Sports- 
"i man to skip over the plough'd Ground, or a Soul- 
5. dier to dirt himſelf in the Trenches. They had not 
d then invented to Harneſs two Men, and put em to 
n a Chair; there was then even Magiſtrates who 
e 


walkt to the Chambers of Juſtice and Courts 5 


* 
Sa 
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Inqueſts, with as good a grace as Auguſtas us'd 


to Foot it to the Capitol, The Pewter and Braſs 


in thoſe days ſhone on their Shelves and Cupboards, 
the Copper and Iron in their Chimnys, whilſt the 
Silver and Gold lay fate in their Coffers. Women 
were then ſerv'd by Women, they had ſuch todo 


their Offices even in their Kitchens. The fine 
Names of Governour and Governante were not 


unknown to our Forefathers ; they knew to whom 
the Children of great Princes were confided. but 
they divided the Service of their Domeſticks with 
their Children, and were content to be themſelves 
their immediate Tutors. Every thing they did, a- 
greed with their Circumſtances, their Expences 
were proportion'd to their Income, their Liveries, 
their Equipages, their Houſhold Goods, their 


Tables, their City and Country Houſes, were all 


meaſur d by their Revenues and their Condition. 
They had however thoſe outward diſtinctions a- 


moneſt themſelves that twas eaſie to diſtinguiſh. 


the Wife of an Attorney from that of a Judge, 


and a Plebeian or a Valet from a Gentleman. 


Leſs ſtudious to ſpend or enlarge their Patri- 
mony than to keep it, they left it entire to their 


| Heirs, and paſt from a moderate Life to a peace- 
able Death: there was no complaint then, *T's 4 


hard Age. The Miſery is great. Money is ſcarce. 
They had leſs than we have, and yer they had 
enough, Richer by their Oeconomy and Modeſty 
than their Revenues or Demeſnes. To conclude, 
in former days they obſerv'd this Maxim, that 


what is Splendor,Sumpruouſneſs and Magnificence | 
in people of Quality, is in private Men Extrava- 


gance, Folly, and Impertinence. 


of 


when they are there. 
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Of the Court. 


r 1S in one Senſe the moſt honourable Re- 


4 proach we can lay on any Man, to ſay he 


knows not the Court ; there is ſcarce a Vertue 
which we do not imply by giving him that Cha- 
xacter; -- Pe 

* A Man who knows the Court, is Maſter 
of his Geſtures, his Eyes and his Face : He 
is profound and impenetrable. He diſſembles 
when he does ill Offices, {miles on his Enemies, 
puts a conſtraint on his Natural Diſpoſition, diſ- 
guiſes his Paſſions, acts againſt his Inclinations, 
{peaks againſt his Opinion : And after all, this 

eat Refinedneſs is nothing but the Vice we call 
Falſhood, which is ſometimes as unſerviceable e- 
ven for a Courtier, as Openneſs, Sincerity and 


Vertue. 


* The Court is like certain colours which 


change their kind, and ſeem of different ſorts, ac- 


cording to the Lights they are expos'd in, he who 
can. define thoſe colours may define the Court, 

* The Man who leaves the Court for a minute, 
renounces it for ever: The Courtier who ſaw it 


in the Morning, muſt ſee it at Night, to know 


it the next Day, and to be known himſelf 
there. 


A Man muſt be content to be little at Court; 
and let him be never ſo vain, tis impoſſible to 
prevent ir, but his Comfort is. the evil is common 
to all, and the great ones chemſelves are but little 
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14 K The Coutt appears afar off tothe Country, as ar 
'F an admirable thing; but if we approach it, its pf, 
| Beauty diminiſhes, like a fair Proſpect which we tif 
; view at too little a diſtance. an 
8 _ **Tis with difficulty that we accuſtome our nc 
14 ſelves to paſs our Lives in an Anti-Chamber, a 
1. Court-Yard, or on a Stair-Caſe. „ at 
1 The Court cannot give a Man content, but an 
14 it hinders him from finding it elſewhere. =_ Br 
4 * *Tis fit a Gentleman ſhould make a trial of the Þ ve: 
ay Court; but he will diſcover as ſoon as he enters 701 
"1 there, thar he is ina new World which is wholly niv 
1 unknown to him, where Politeneſs and Vice equal- of 
1 ly reign, and where Good and Evil are uſeful for mu 
nis Advancement. | | Pat 
1 The Court is like a Marble Structure, I tin 
. mean, tis compos d of Men very hard, but very : 
14 polite. | „ | tur 
Vt * A great many People go to Court only to pat 
149 come back again, and at their return to be taken the 
14. notice of by the Nobility of their Province, or the ent 
wn Biſhop of their Dioceſs. : 2 
(4114 M8 * The Embroiderers and Confectioners would | adv 
FEM make but a ſuperfluous ſhow, it we were modeſt wh 
| j | and temperate; Courts would be Deſarts, and the 
LEE Kings left alone, if we were void of Vanity and Ow! 
| "oi | | Intereſt. Men are willing to be Slaves {omewhere, the 
WHEY to Lord it elſewhere. It ſeems as if they ſold wh 
11 4 there by Wholeſale, that roud, ſtately, and com. the 
164 manding Air, which our Rulers retail in their Pro- | wh 
lA VINCES. | | | thir 
\F..4 They do exactly what is done unto them, and then 
1 | are the True Apes of Royalty. ” and 
14 * There is nothing diſorders a Courtier more by, 1 
\\ than the preſence of his Prince: We can then - 
11 carce know him by his Features; his Looks alter, 
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and he appears perfectly contemptible : The more 
proud and the haughtier he is, the more he is mor- 


tity d becauſe he is at the greater loſs; whilſt a civil 


and modeſt Man ſupports himſelf very well, having 


nothing to reform. | 


*The Air of the Court is contagious, tis caught 
at Verſailles, as the Norman Accent is at Rowen 
and Falaiſe ;, we find it amongſt the Harbizgers, . 
Controllers and Contectioners. A Man with a 
very littleſhare of Wir, may make a great progreſs 
towards obtaining it. But one of an elevated Ge- 
nius and ſolid Worth, does not eſteem this ſort 
of Accompliſhment ſo neceſſary as to employ 
much time in ſtudying it; however, to be in the 
Faſhion, he gets it without thinking on't, or put- 
ting himſelf to any pains towards acquiring it. 

* N.... arrives at Court with a great fioiſe, 
turns the People afide, forces *em -ro make way, 
pats ſome, ſtrikes others, and tells his name ; bur 
they take breath a while, and at laſt oblige him to 
enter with the Crowd. | 

* There are at Court the Apparitions of bold and 
2dventurous Men of a free and familiar Character, 
which they diſcover themſelves, aſſuring you of 
their great Capacity, and they arebeliev'd on their 


own Affirmations. In the mean while, they make 


their advantage of the publick Error, or the Love 
which Men have for Novelty : They break thra 
the Crowd, get up to the Ear of the Prince, with 
whom the Courtier ſees em talking, whilſt he 


thinks himſelf happy to be feen. In a ſhort time 


they diſappear, ar once rich and out of favour, 
and the Men who juſt came from being deceiv'd 
by them, are ready to be deceiv'd by others. 
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* Here you will ſee ſome Men, whoas they pals 
by you, give you a light Salute, ſtretch out their 
Shoulders, and thruſt out their Breaſts like Wo— 
men; ask you a Queſtion and look another way, 
ſpeak in a high Tone. and think themſelves above 
every one in their Company. They ſtop, and the 
Company come about them: They are the Prefi- 
dents of the Circle, have all the Diſcoutſe, per- 


14 filting in their ridiculous and counterfeit Stateli- 
1 nels, till there comes by a great Officer, whole KK Sto 
þ preſence throws em quickly down from their af. imp 
WA _ tected Elevation, and reduces em to their Native 
15 f Condition, which is leſs wretched. der 
15 Monſieur * Courts cannot ſubſiſt without a certain ſort of Sta 
h de Lang- Courtiers; ſuch as can flatter, are complaiſant, in- Th. 
J m—_ ſinuating, and devoted to the Ladies. Whoſe Plea- Aff, 
J. over? ſures they manage, ſtudy their Weakneſſes, and prei 
il 1 h ſooth their Paſſions; from them we receive all — 
MER Modes and Faſhions : they retine Luxury and Ex- W Mo 
1640 travagance: they teach the Ladies to conſume im- fix" 
4. menſe Sums in Cloaths, Furnitures and Equipages: are 
14 they wear nothing but what is rich and ſhining, MW ſpe 
1 | and will nor live in anold Palace unleſs it be new the 
11. * built and embelliſhr. They eat delicately, and are 
I 1 | with reflection, there is no Voluptuoufneſs but they In t] 
1 114 are experienc'd in. They owe their Fortunes to Ma 
| 0 if | themſelves. and they keep it with the farce ad- giv 
YEW dreſs as they zaisd It. Their Pride makes them I not! 
| 1 icorn their Equals, they will have no Converic fol 
. with them, and ſcarce afford em common Civility. the 
| ji j They ſpeak when every one elſe is filent, Enter abc 
i boldly, and thruſt themſelves into places where the fore 
. greateſt Lords dare not he ſeen. Some Men who ruf 
| 1 | Ta liv'd long, have their Bodies cover'd wit: all 
| ji it Wounds ; fomewho have fine Employments, with feſſ 
10g high Dignities, can't ſhe ſuch aſſur d Countenances Be- 
1 | d anc. | 
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and forward Faces. How many Men have the Ears 
of the greateſt Princes, are partakers in their 
Pleaſures and Debauches, who rever ſtir out of 
the Palace or Caſtle. and behave themſelves there 


as if they were at Home, or amongſt their own 


Domeſticks? They ſeem to multiply themſelves 
in a thouſand places, and are always the firſt 
that are ſeen by the re cotners ro Court: Th 
embrace, and are embrac'd ; laugh, talk loud, tell 
Stories, are pleaſant, agreeable, rich, but of no 
importance. : 1 5 

* Would not one believe that Cz/nogand Cl: tan. 
der are charg'd with the whole concerns of the 
State, and that they are only accountable for em? 


That one has ar leaſt the Management of the Land 


Affairs, and the other the Marine? Whoever ſhall 
pus to repreſent them, muſt expreſs Haſtineſs, 
nquietude, Curiofity and Activity, and Paint 
Motion itſelf ; we never ſee em hitting, never 
fix'd or ſteady, hardly ever ſeen to walk; they 
are always running : they ask Queſtions running, 
ſpeak running, and never ſtay for an Anſwer : 
they never go to, or come from any place ; they 
are always paſſing and re. paſſing, do not ſtop em 
in their precipitate courſe, you will diſmount their 
Machines; never enquire any thing of em, or 
give *em time to breathe and remember they have 
nothing to do, that they may ſtay with you, and 
follow you at laſt where ever you pleafe to lead 


them. They do not, like 7p:ter”s Satellites, paſs 


about, and furround their Prince: but they go be- 
fore him, and declare when he is coming: they 
ruſh in impetuouſly on a crowd of Courtiers, and 
all they meet with are in danger. Tis their Pro- 
feſſion to ſee and be ſeen, and they never go to 
Beg without acquitting Tan of an POE 

| | 1 | io 
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Jo ſerious, and fo beneficial to the Common- 5 
wealth. They are, in ſhort, acquainted with the 4 
1iſe of all indifferent Accidents, and know every 1 
thing ar Court which one ought to be ignorant of, | 
having all the neceſſary Qualifications for a mean 
Advincement ; they are very brisk and quick * 
fighted about any thing they think for their ad- 

145 van age, but in the main a little too bold, light 60 
SM. | and inconfiderate. In a word, they are ty'd to M 
1 i the Chariot of Fortune, but will never fit in 
Wl thereon. „ 5 — 
Wo TheDuke * A Courtier who has nota name good enough 2 
LHR de Bouil= for his Quality, muſt hide himſelf under a better; de 
1. ien. but if tis one which he dares own, he muſt then ; 
| | inſinuate that his name is the moſt illuſtrious, and WM C 
— 11.18 his Houſe the moſt ancient of all others; heought W x, 
11 to be deſcended from the Princes of Lorrain, the * 
| | Rybans,the Chatilhons, or the Montnorencies; and bh 

if poſſible from the Princes ofthe Blood: he ſhould i an 
talk of nothing bur Cardinals, Dukes and prime {ta 
Miniſters: he muſt uſher his Gandfathers by Father ; 
and Mothers tide, into all diſcourſes, and place os 

**mamonelt theStandard-bearers in the Cruſadoes: li 
g his Hall ſhould be adorn d with Genealogies, Sup- - = 
| Potters with Eſcutcheons of fix Quarters: the Pi- 3 
i Etnres of his Anceſtors, and their Allies; he muſt was 


value himſelf on their ancient Caſtles, the Sea: Bu 
of their Family, ſet out with Fanes, Towers and the 
attlements. He ſhould be always ſpeaking of his | 


Fl 110 TY Wy 75 . . 6 b 
145 Race, his Branch, his Name, and his Arms : he 6-4 
WARE: ' muſt ſay of him He 25 no Gentleman; of her, She on 


7s no Gent et,. When any one happens to tell Ni 
him, Hyacinthus has had the great Prize in the 


111 88 Lottery, he asks if he is a Gentleman. If Perſons 15 
l laugh at his unſeaſonable Queſtions, he lets em * 
laugh on: If they laugh at hi m, he lets em go on; Ane 


hut 


And 
of his 
> - he 
r, She 
0 tell 
n the 
rſons 
S em 
50 ON 5 
but 
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put at the ſame time, acquaints em that his place 
is next after the Royal Family, and will repeat it 
ſo often that at laſt he ſhall be believ'd: | 
* Tis a great Folly to carry the leaſt Ruſtici- 
ty to Court, a place where one is ſure to be con- 
temn'd tor not being a Gentleman. 


149 


* At Court they go to Bed, and riſe up only 


| for their Intereſt ; *Tis that which employs 'em 


Morning and Evening, Nigkt and Day : *Tis that 
which makes em think or ſpeak, keeps en filent, 


or puts em on action: Tis for this end they ſpeak 
to ſome, and neglect others; that they mount or 
deſcend : By this Rule they meaſure all their 


Cares, Complacency, Eſteem, Indifference or 
Contempt. Whatever ſteps any Perſons make by 
Vertue towards Wiſdom and Moderation, the 
firſt ambitious Temptation carries em away with 
the moſt covetous, who are the moſt ambitious, 


and the moſt violent in their deſires. Can they 


ſtand ſtill when every one is on the march, and 
putting themſelves forward ? Can they forbear 
following ſuch as run before em? All Men be- 


lieve they are accountable to themſelves for their 
advancement, and making their Fortunes; and 
he who has not raisd it at Court, is thought not 
to deſerve it, and this Sentence is without appeal. 
But what to do in this juncture, ſhall a Man quit 
the Court without having got any Advantage 


by it, or ſhall he continue there without Favour 
or Reward ? This Queſtion, I confeſs, is 1o. 
crabbed and hard to be decided, that an infinite 
Number of Courtiers have grown old between 
iaying yes or no, and have at laſt dyed in ſu- 


ſpence. ä 


There is nothing at Court ſo contemptible 


and unworthy, as a Man who can contribute no- 


The Characters, or 
thing to our Fortunes; I wonder how ſuch a Per- 
ſon dares appear there. | 


* He who ſees a Man far behind him, who was 


one of his own ſtanding and condition, who made 
his firſt appearance at Court at the ſame time 


with himſelf, believes there are ſome ſubſtan - 


rial Reaſons for his keeping behind him, and that 
he ought to think better of himſelf than of this o- 
ther Perſon who ſtopt by the way, forgetting 
what he thought of thoſe that went beyond him 
Lefore his Advancement. | 

'Tis too much to expect from a Friend who is 
advanc'd to a high Poſt, that he ſhould own his 
former Acquaintance. | 

* If he who is in Favour makes Advantage of 
it before tis too late: If he takes hold of the 
gcod Wind that blows fair for him to make his 
way : If he gapes after all Vacancies, Poſts, Ab- 
beys, and does but ask and obtain: It he is ſtor d 
with Penſions, Grants and Reverfions, you wil! 
then complain that every thing tempts him, that 
all is his own. his -riends or his Creatures, and that 
by the number of the various Favours beſtow'd on 
him, he only has made a great many Mens For- 


tunes. Bur what ſhould he have done in his Poſt? 


If judge of it not by your Diſcourſe, but by 


What you would do your ſelf in the ſame place? i 
anſwer, he has done what he ſhould have done. 
We blame thoſe who have made uſe of the 
Opnortunities put in their hands to raiſe large 
Fortunes, becauſe we deſpair by the Meanneſs of 
our ©wn, to be ever in the ſame Circumſtances. 


and to be expo d to ſuch a reproach. But if we ate 


like to ſucceed there, we begin to think they have 


done leſs Injury than we imagind, and are more 


cautions in condemning em. 


* We 


* We muſt never exaggerate things, nor lay 


Crimes to the charge of the Court, which are 


not theirs. They attempt nothing worſe againſt 
true Merit, than to leave it unrewarded ; but they 
do not always deſpiſe it when they can better dil: 
cern it: Though *tis indeed at Court where tis 
moſt negleQed, and where they do nothing, 


or very little, for thoſe whom they very much 


eſteem. 
* *Tis rare if amongſt all the Inſtruments a 


Man uſes in the Structure of his Fortune at Court, 


ſome of em dont miſcarry. One of my Friends, 
who promis d to ſpeak for me, ſays nota word; 
another ſpeaks very faintiy ; a third - miſtakes my 


Intereſt and his own Intentions, and does me 


more harm than good. One wants good Will, 
another the Wiſdom and Cunning ; neither of 
em would take pleaſure enough in ſeeing me 


happy, to contribute with all their Might towards 


making me ſo. Every one remembers what his 
own Preferment coſt him, and the helps that 


_ clear'd his way to it. And we ſhould be always 


for juſtifying the Services we receive from ſome 
Men, by thoſe which on the like occafions 
we render to others, if *twas not our chief and 
oaly Care, after our Fortunes are made, to think 
of our ſelves. | 


* Courtiers never employ their Wit, Addreſs 


or Policy to ſerve their Friends, when they de- 


tire it; but only to find out Evaſions and ſpecious 


Pretences, that tis not in their Power, and by 
that, think themſelves acquitted on their ſide 
from all the Duties of Friendſhip and Grati- 
tude. | NE - 


No Courtier will engage to ſpeak firſt in your 


Favour, but every one offers to ſecond any body 
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who will do it, becauſe judging of others by them 


ſelves, they think that no body will break the Ice, 


and that therefore they ſhall be excus'd from do- 
ing you any Kindneſs. A ſoft and polite way of 
derying aſſiſtance to ſuch who ſtand in need of 
oh 

Ho many Men almoſt ſtifle you with their 
Careſſes in private, and pretend to love and e. 
ſteem you, and yet are perplex'd when they meet 
you in publick. At the Levee or Mals, they 
turn away their Eyes from you, and do all they 
can to avoid you. There is but a ſmall Number 


of Courtiers whoſe Greatneſs of Soul, or Conk- 


dence in themſelves, qualifie em to do Juſtice to 


a Man of Merit, who is alone, and deſtitute of 


Employments. | | | 
*I ſee a Man ſurrounded and follow'd, but 
he is in Office; another whom every one courts, 
but he is in Favour : One is embrac'd and care ſs d 
even by Perſons of the firſt Rank, but he is Rich; 
another is gaz'd onand pointed ar, but he is Learn- 
ed and Eloquent: I perceive one whom no body 
miſſes ſaluting, but he is a Knave. Where is the 
Man who has no other Title but that of a Good 
and Honeſt Man, who is courted ? 
When a Man is advanc'd to a New Poſt, we 
break in upon him like an Inundation with our 
Praites. The Court and Chappel are full of em: 
The Stair-caſe, the Hall, the Gallery, and the 
Withdrawing-Rcom, reſound with his Elogies. 
He gets preſently out of fight, and mounts fo 


higb, we can hardly keep him in view. There 


are not two different Voices in forming his Cha- 
racter ; Envy and Jealouſie ſpeak now like Flat 


' tery : Every one is carty'd away by the torrent 


which forces em to tay ſometimes what they 


eig — 
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and often to commend a Man of whom they 
have no knowledge. If he has a little Wit, Me- 
rit or Valour, he is in an inſtant a Genius of the firſt 
Size, a Hero, a Demi-God ; he is ſo prodigiouſly 
flatter'd in the Pictures that are made for him, 
that were he to be ſet by either of em, he would 
appear deform'd. Tis impoſſible for him to 
countenance thoſe things which Baſeneſs and 
Complai ſance would tempt him to. He even 
bluthes at his own Reputation: But let him ſtag- 
ger never ſo little in the Poſt to which he was 
advanc'd, the World eafily change their Opinion, 
and he entirely loſes his Credit. The Machines 
which lifted him ſo high by Applauſe and En- 
comiums, were built ſo as to throw him down into 
the extreameſt Contempt. And there are none 
then who diſdain him more, are ſharper in their 


TCenſures, and ſay worſe things of him than thoſe. 


who were molt violent in their Praiſes, when 
Fortune {mil'd on him. | 

* It may be ſaid with reaſon of an eminent 
and nice Place, that tis got with more eaſe than 
*tis maintain'd. | | 

* We ſee a great many Men fall from a high 
Fortune, by the ſame Defedts which rais'd *em. 
At Court there are two ways of diſmiſſing or 
diſcharging Servants and Dependants ; to be an- 
2ry with 'em, or make em fo angry with us, that 
they reſent It. 

* At Court they ipeak well of a Man for two. 
Reaſons : The firlt, that he may know they have 


commended him; and the ſecond, that he may 


do *em the ſame Favour. RES, 
* *Tis as dangerous at Court to make any Ad- 


ances, as tis troubleſome to be prevented. 


© 


think, and ſometimes what they do not believe, 


* * * 
— <4, w A Ss 
* . e — 
e 3 
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144 *] am told ſo many ill things of a Man, and 
1144 I fee ſo few in him, that I begin to ſuſpe& he 
194 has à real but troubleſome Merit, which is like- 
11 | lv to eclipſe the Merit of others. 5 
141 * You are an honeſt Man, and do not make 
1651 it your Bulineſs either to pleaſe or diſpleaſe the 
tz Favourites; only are loyal to your Maſter, and 
0 |! true to your Duty; yet let me tell you, after all, 
1 you are a loſt Man. | 
15 * None are impudent by Choice, butby Con- 
I {itirution ; *tis a Vice to be ſo, but tis natural. He 
140 who is not born ſo, is modeſt; and tis not eaſie 

| Sos to go from this Extremity to the other, though 
11 twould be for his advantage to learn this 

— | Leſſon, be impudent and ſucceed; a bad Imitation 

8 sf. | will not profit him, he will by this means be 
vl | N quickly baffled; a Man ought to have at leaſt at 

! 181! Court a real native Impudence to be ſucceſs. 
105 ul. | 5 
14 * We ſeek, we are buſie, we intrigue, we tor- 

1645 ment our ſelves, we petition, are refus'd, we pe 
144 cition again, and obtain; but ſay we, without hav- | 

M1 | ing ever ask d for it, or ſo much as thought of it, 


and even when we had a quite different thing in 
view. This is the Old Style, an innocent Lye. 
which now a days deceives no body. 
* A Man ſets up for an eminent Station, pre- 
pares his Engines, takes the right meaſures, and to 
Le well ſeryvd, ſome pull a little back, whilſt o- 
thers puſh apace forward : The Snare at laſt laid, 
and the Mine ready to be ſprung, the Candi. 


mY — 
—— — 
1 0 
-7 


11 date withdraws from Court. Who dar'd ſuſpect 
Bs that + Artemon aim'd at ſo fine a Polit, when they 
14 he took him from his Lands or his Government, to 
iy Marquis 5 785 5 
ö of Vardes, who put in to be Govermur to the Dube of Bur» 
guady, Es 
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ſettle him in't? A courſe Artifice and common 
‚ Policy, which the Courtiers have ſo often made 
uſe of, and that if I would impoſe upon the 
World, and conceal from it my Ambition, I 
would always keep in fight of my Prince, to re- 


Ceive from his own hand thoſe Favours which ! 
| kad ſought after with the greateſt Application. 
: Men are not willing we ſhould diſcover the 


Proſpects they have of their Advancement, nor 
find out the Dignity they aim at; perſwading 


> themſelves, if they do, *tis greater Glory to 
'D be thought worthy by him that gives it 'em, 
1 than to ſhew they think themſelves worthy by 
S their Intrigues and Cabals. Thus they would at 
1 once appear adorn'd with Dignity and Modeſty. _ 
> Which is the greater ſhame, to berefus'd a Poſt 
t that we deſerve, or to be put into one we do not 
. deſerve ? ) | 
Iis much more difficult to be worthy ofa place 
3 at Court, than *tis hard to get one. | 
. A Man had better ask himſeli for what did he 
wy. obtain ſich a Poſt, than why was it refus'd ? 
L | We ſee even at this day, that People ſtand 
n publickly for a Place in the City; they do the 
5 fame thing for a Place in the Academy; they | 
did formerly the like to obtain the Conſulſhips; 1 
. why then ſhould a Man be aſham'd to labour the "| 
)  firlt years of his Life, to render himſelf capable | 
- of a great Imployment, and then put in for it q 
: withour an Intrigue or a Cabal, but publickly and 5 
[- with an entire Confidence to ſerve his Country 18 
* and his Prince, and the Commonwealth. 1 
5 I never ſaw a Courtier to whom a Prince gave il 
ES a good Government, a fine Poſt, or a large Pen- 1 
ſion, who by Vanity, or to ſhew his Difintereſt, 4 
oy has not ſaid he was leſs pleas'd with the Gift than g 
le f | | 1 the f 


2386 The Characters, or 
the Manner with which *twas given him. Hows 


ever, there is nothing ont certain and indubitable, 
but that he ſays it. | 


Tis clowniſh to give with a bad Grace. The 


moſt difficult part is the Gift it ſelf, and what 
does it colt a Man to add to it a {mile ? There 
are however, many Men who refuſe more hand- 
ſomely than others know how to give; and fome 


who make us ask ſo long, give ſo coldly, and im- 


poſe ſuch diſagreeable conditions, that the great- 
eſt Favour they could do us, is to diſpence with 
us from receiving it. : 
Some there are at Court who are ſo covetous 
that they will put on any ſhape to promote their 
intereſt. Governments, Commands, . Benefices, 
every thing agrees with em. They adjuſt them- 
telves ſo well, that they become qualified for all 
forts of Favours. They are amphibious Crea- 
rures, living by the Church and by the Sword, 
and are dextrous enough to Join the long Robe to 
both of em. If you ask who theſe Men are. they 
are thole who receive and envy every one to 
whom any thing 1s given. | 

A thouſand People at Court wear out their 
days in carefing and congratulating thoſe who 
have receiv'd Favours, and dye themſelves with- 
out having any beftow'd on em. 

* Menophilus borrows his manners from one 
Protein, his Habit from another; he masks 
himſeif every year, though his Face is diſcover'd. 
He appears at Court, in the City, and elſewhere, 
always under a certain Name, and the ſame diſ- 
guiſe. We find him out, and knoyz whar he is by 
ais Countenance. 


* There is a great and beaten Road that leads 


to Dignity and Honour, and there is a bye Path 
hich is much the ſhorteſt, - * We 
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; We run to ſee Malefactors, we ſtare em in 
the Face, we make Lanes for *em to paſs by, we 1 
croud to Windows on purpoſe to obſerve the Wi 
Features, Looks, and Behaviour of a condemnd 1 
Man, who knows he is going to die; an odious, | 
vain, and inhumane curiofity. If Men were ih 
wiſe, the places of Execution would be abandon- hi 


- ed, and twould be an eſtabliſh'd Maxim, that tis 1 
* gnominious to fee ſuch Sights. If you are ſo very 11 
. curious, exerciſe your Curioſity on a noble Subject. 
h Behold the happy Man, contemplate him in the 
day of his Advancement to a new Station, when 
18 he is receiving his Congratulations, read in his 
ir hes through an affected calm and feign d Mo- 
c dͥeſty, how much he is contented and pleas'd with 
th himſelf ; obſerve what Serenity the Accompliſh- 
1 ment of his Defires ſpreads over his Heart and 
4. Countenance: Now that he thinks of n&thing 
4 | more than Health and Long. life. How atlaft his 
8 Joy burſts forth, and can be no longer diſſembl'd: 
ey How he bends beneath the weight of his own - 
to Honour: What a ſerious and negligent Air he 
PE 2 for ſuch as are not now his Equals : 
eir e makes 'em no anſwers; he turns away his 


30 Head, and ſee ms not to ſee em: The Embraces 
and Careſſes of the Great ones, whom he views 
now no more at a diſtance, begin to offend him. 
His Brains turn, and begin to be diſtracted. 
You who would be happy, and in your Princes 
favour, {ee to what you are expos d, and what 
you mult avoid. : | 
li. * A Man when once got into a place, makes 
by no uſe of his Reaſon or Underſtanding, to guide 
ES him in his Duty and Conduct towards others: He 
ads borrows his meafures from his Quality and Station, 
2th and thence takes his forgefulneſs, Pride, Arro- 
© ance, Stubbornneſs and Ingratitude. * The- 
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* Theonasy having been an Abbot thirty Years, 


grew weary of continuing ſo long in that Station: 


Others do leſs impatiently wait for the Purple, 


than he did to wear a Golden Croſs on his Breaſt ; 


and becauſe the four Holy-days in which the 
King uſes to diſpoſe of vacant Livings, made no 


alteration in his fortune, he exclaim'd againſt the 
Iniquity of the preſent times, the ill Government 


of the State, and could foreſee nothing but what 
was like to be unhappy from it. Being convinc'd in 


his Heart that Merit is uſeleſs, if not prejudicial in 
Courts, to a Man who will raiſe his Fortune, he 
was reſolv'd to renounce the Prelacy. When 
fome body came to acquaint him that he was 
made a Biſhop, this unexpected News fill'd him 


with Joy and Confidence, You ſhall ſee, ſays he | 


to his Friend, I ſhall nor ſtop there, I ſhall ſoon 


be an Archbiſhop. _ . 
* There muſt be Knaves at Court: The Great 


Men muſt have *em always at hand. Thoſe who 
are beſt inclin'd, cannot be without 'em: Tis a 
very nice thing to know when to ſer 'em at work. 
Ar certain Times and Seaſons others can't do the 


Buſineſs. Honour, Vertue and Conſcience, are cre- 


ditable Qualities, but irequently unprofitable, and 
ſometimes you can hardly tell me what an honeſt 


*The Minority of a Prince makes abnndance 
of good Fortunes. ; 


The Dute * Timantes is fill the ſame, and Loſing nothing 


of Luxem- Of that Merit, which at firſt got him Reputation 


bourg. 


and Rewards, yet he degenerated in the Opinion 
of our Courtiers : They were weary of efteeming 


him; they ſaluted him coldly, they forbore fmi- 


ling on him, they no longer join'd with him, they 


neither embrac'd him, nor took him into a cor 


NI? 
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5, | Ae to talk myſteriouſly of trivial and indifferent | 
: things; they had, in ſhort, nothing to ſay to him, 1 
e, and nothing leſs than that Penſion and Place "1 
t; uvherewith he has been honour'd, was requir'd to | 11 
be: - revive his Vertues, almoſt dead in their Memo- ly 
1 [| ries, and refreſh the Idea of em. Now they uſe I 
- W him with the ſame Civilicy as they did at firſt, "n 
nt and even with a greater Reſpect. © q 
at * How many Friends, how many Relations, — 
in are born to a new Miniſter in one Night? Some ,,14.i if "i 
in value themſelves on their former Acquaintance, rhe lace 1 
he |M their being Fellow Collegiates or Neighbours; o- Pale de | 
en thers turn over their Genealogy, going back to Villeroy, 4 
74S their Great Great Grandfathers, raking *em toge- Fellieier: Wi 
im ther by Father and Mothers fide, and ſome way being 4 
he or other, every one would be related to him. made Cen- 1 
on They ſay preſently, *Ts my Friend, Jam very glad Holer- 1 
| at his Promotion, 1 ought to take part in t, he is my of the . \ 
eat near Kinſman. Vain Men! True Votaries of For- gance:. i 
ho tune! Inconſiderate Courtiers ! Did you talk thus : 
ES eight days ago? Is he fince become an honeſter i 
Tk. Man, or more deſerving of the Favours his Prince 1 
the has conterr'd on him? Or did you want this Cir- 1 
re- cumſtance to know him better? | 4 
ind _ * What Comforts and Supports me againſt the 4 
eft little Slights I ſuffer ſometimes from my Betters I} 
| and my Equals, is what I ſay to my ſelf. Theſe "i 
nce Men dont't deſpiſe me; tis my Fortune, and they 1 
have Reaſon, it being very little: They would [ 
Ing without doubt adore me, if I were a Miniſter ; [ 
ion were I ſuddenly to be advanc'd, they would with if 
ion much fore: ſight tell me they ſaw I was defizn'd 1 
ing tort, and be civil before-hand, and ſalute me. ST 9 
mi- He who ſays, I din'd yeſterday at + Tibur, It Meuden: 1 
hey {up there to night, and repeats it very often; who N 
cor mMuffles in the name of P/arczz on the leaſt oc- I Mun, de ta 
Ne? V caſions, Lourois. | 
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cafions, and ſays Plancus askt me, I told Plancyy, 
yet that very Man underſtanding that Plans has 
been ſnatcht away by a ſudden Death, holds up 
his hands, gathers the People in the Porches and 
Piazza's, accuſes the dead, rails at his conduct. 
blackens his adminiſtration, denies him the know- 


ledge of thoſe things, which the Publick allov//a 


him to be Maſter of, and will not allow him to 
have had a happy Memory; refuſes him the En. 
comium of a Sober, Laborious Perſon, and will 
not do him the honour to believe that among all 


the Enemies of the Empire, there was one who 


was Plancuss Enemy. | | 
Tis a pleaſant fight for a Man of Merit, to 
ſee the ſame place at a publick Shew, or an Af: 
ſembly, which was refus'd him, given before his 
Face to one who has not Eyes to ſee, nor Ears to 
hear, nor Senſe to make a Judgment; who has 
nothing to recommend him but certain Liveries, 
which now he wears not. A 

* 'Theodot 74 wears a grave Habit, and a comical 


de Choiſy, Countenance, like a Man making his entry upon 


2 Stage. His Voice, his Pace, his Carriage, his 
Poſture, agree with his Countenance. He is 
Cunning, Amorous, and very Myſterious; he 
comes up to you, and whiſpers you in the Ear, 
Tis fine weather. tis a great Thaw: If he has not 
great Qualifications, he has all the little ones, even 
thoſe which only become a young Coxcomb. 
Imagine the application of a Child, building a 
Caſtile of Cards, or catching a Butterfly, and you 
will have a true Emblem of the buſted Theodor 
About things of no conſequence, and which do not 


deſerys the leaſt care; however, he treats em ſeri-. 
. oully, as it they were Concerns of great Impor- 
tance : He walks hard, is buſie and ſucceſsful ; 
| . | f 
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reaſonable, for it puts him to a great deal of trou. 


ble. There are ſome People who are beſotted to 
the Favour of great Men, they think on't all Day, 
and ſtudy ont all Night; are always running up 


and down Stairs in a Miniſter's Apariment, going 


| in, or coming out of an Anti- Chamber: What: 
ever they pretend, they have nothing to ſay to 


him; they ſpeak once or twite, 4nd art content 
that they have ſpoken: Squeeze em, and nothing 


will drop from em but Pride, Arrogance, and 


Preſumption; ſpeak to em, they ſhall make you 
no anſwer; they know you not, their Eyes are 
dazled, and their Minds alienated: It belongs to 


their Relations to take care of em, and lock em 


up, leſt their folly in time ſhould grow to mad- 
neſs, and the World be no longer able to endure 
em. Heodot us has a ſofter way with him, Favour 
he paſſionately loves, but his Paſſion is more pri- 
tivates it, and keeps it a Myſtery: He is ever on 
the watch to e who is advanc'd into the 
Prince's favour. He offers his Service unto *em, 
and facrifices Merit, Alliances, Friendſhip, En- 


vate, he pays it his Vows in ſecrer, there he cul: 


gagements and Graritude. If the place of a Caſini 


were vacant, and the Portet or Poſtilion of a Fa- 
vourite ſhould put in for it, he would aſſiſt em in 
their Prerences, and judge em worthy of the Place; 
he would think 'em capable to make Obſervations 
and Calculations, to obſerve Paralyes and Paralaxies. 


f you enquire concerning Theo lot is, if he is an 


Author or a Plagiary, an Original or a Copyer, I 


mult give you his Works, and bid you read and 
judge: But whether he isa Devotee or a Courtier, 


ho could ſuppoſe it from the Picture I have made: 
i fhotild declare wich more aſſurance what his Stars 


deſign him for: Hear, O Theodore, J have calcu- 
M land 
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lated your Nativity, your Advancement will be very 
ſudden, be no more ſolicitous about it, print no more 
of your Writings, the Publick demands Quarter. 

* 'There is a Country where their Joys are vi- 
ſible, but falſe ; and their Griefs hidden, but real. 
Who would imagine that the Raptures at rhe 
Opera, the Claps and Applauſes at Moliere's Co. 
medies, and Harlequin Farces, theFeafis, Chaſes, 
Balls and Banquets which we hear of, coverd x 
ſo many, Inquierudes, ſo many Carts and different 1 
Intereſts, ſo: many Hopes and Fears, ſo many live- a 


ly Paſſions, and ſerious Buſineſſes.  , . .- 

The Court, Life is a ſerious melancholy Game, 1 4 
whoever applys. himſelf to it, muſt range his 
Pieces, and his Batteries, have a Deſign, follow 
It, thwart his Adverſaries, venture ſometimes, and J 
play capriciouſly; yet after all his Meaſures and C 
Contrivances, they will often be ineffectual. When . 
he thought he had  manag'd his Men well, and | 7 
was in a fair way toſucceed, one more cunning or he 
more happy gets the Game. ook 

* The Wheels, the Springs, the Movements of 0 


i 2 Watch are hidden, nothing appears but its Hand, I = 
WEE which inſenſibly goes, forward and. finiſhes its 
Circuit. A true Image of a Courtier, who, after | 1, 
having gene a great way about, comes at laſt fic fu 
quently, to the tame point from whence he ſet out. 
* .Two, Thirds of my Life are already elaps d. 
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to scquire it. Thirty years will deftroy thoſe I the 
mighty Coloſſes, that raiſe themſelves ſo high a- how 
bovecur Heads, and reach almoſt our of our _ + 
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T who am ſo little a thing, and thoſe from whom 
expect my Greatneſs, muſt in a ſhort time diſap- 


| pear. The beſt of all good things, if there is any 


thing good in this world, is a ſoft repoſe, and 
your retreat, free from want and dependances. 
MH. . . . . was of this Opinion in his Diſgrace, and -, 
forgot ir in his Proſperity. | 

* A Nobleman who reſides at home in his own 
Province lives free, but without protection: If he 
lives at Court he is protected, but is then a Slave, 
which makes amends for't. 

* Aantippus, in the corner of his Province, un- Mr Bon- 
der an old Roof, in an old Bed, dreamt one Night temps. 
that he ſaw his Prince, that he ſpoke to him, and 
felt an extream joy: When he awcke, he was me- 
lancholy, told his Dream, and ſaid, What ſtrange 
Chimzra's a Man may have in his ſleep! Aantip- 


pus ſome time after went to Court, ſaw his Prince, 


ſpoke to him, and went farther than his Dream, 
he was made a Favourite. 1 
* No body is more a Slave than an aſſiduou 
Courtier, unleſs it be a Courtier who is more 
aſſiduous. | . 

* A Slave has but one Maſter, an ambitious 
Man as many as there are People who may be uſe- 
ful to him in making his Fortune. 

A thouſand Men who are ſcarce known, croud 
every day to be ſeen by their Prince, who can't ſee 
a thouſand at a time; and if he fees none to day 
but thoſe he ſaw yeſterday,and will ſee to morrow, 
now many will be enhappy. _ : | 

* Of all thoſe who croud about Great Men, 
and make their court to em, à few honour em in 
their Hearts, a greater number ſeek em out of Am- 
bition or Intereſt, but the greateſt of all, through 
aridiculous Vanity, or a fooliſh Impatience to make 
themſelyes to be taken notice of. M 2 T* There 
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There are certain Families, that by the Laws 


of the World, which we call decency, ought to 
be irreconcileable; but ſuch whom Religion has 
in vain attempted to unite, Intereſt without much 


ado joyns together. 1 
*I have heard talk of a Country, where the old 

Men are Gallant, Polite and Civil: The young 

Men, on the contrary, Stubborn, Wild, without ei- 


ther Manners or Civility : They are free fromPaſſion 
for Women in the Age when in other Countries 


they begin to feel it, and prefer Feaſts, Victuals, 
and ridiculous Amours before em: Amongſt theſe 


People he is ſober who is never drunk with any 
thing but Wine, and the too frequent uſe of Liquor 


has fender d it flat and inſipid to their Palats: They 


_ endeavour to quicken their taſte, already extin- 


guiſh'd, by Brandy, or other ſtrong Liquors, and 
nothing will debauch em at laſt but Agza Fortis. 
The Women of that Country haſten the decay of 
their Beauty, by their Artifices to preſerve it: 
They paint their Cheeks, Eye-brows and Shoul- 


ders, which they lay open, with their Breaſts, 
Arms and Ears, as if they were afraid to hide 


thoſe places which they think will pleaſe, and ne- 
ver think they ſhew enough of em. The Phy- 


{icgrnTmies of the People of that Country ate not 


at all near, but contus'd and embarrals'd with a 
bundle of ſtrange Hair, which they prefer before 


their natural; with this they weave ſomething to 


c:ver their Heads, which deſcends down half 
way their Bodies, hides their Features, and hinders 
en jrem knowing Men by their Faces. This 
Nation has beſides this their God and their King. 
ire Grandees go every day ar a certain hour to 
a Temple they call a Church: Ar the upper 
end of the Temple there Rands an Altar 5 
elate 
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crated to their God, where the Prieſt celebrates 
ſome Myſteries which they call holy, facred and 
dreadful, The Great Men make a vaſt Circle * 
the foot of the Altar, ſtanding with their backs 
turn'd to the Prieſt and the Holy Myſteries, and 
their Faces erected towards their King, who 15 
ſeen on his Knees upon a Throne, to whom they 
ſeem to direct the deſires of their Hearts, and all 
their Devotion. We ſee in this Cuſtom a new 
fort of Subordination, for the People appear a- 
doring their Prince, and their Prince adoring God. 

The Inhabitants of this Region call it. . *Tis 
ſome forty eight degrees of Latitude, and more 
than eleven hundred Leagues from the Seas of the 
| Iroguors and Hurons. 
_ * Whoever will conſider that the preſence of a 
King is the whole Happineſs of a Courtier, that 
he buſies himſelf, and is\ſatisfy'd during the whole 
courſe of his Life, to {ee and be ſeen by him, will 
in ſome meaſure comprehend how the heariick 
e can make all the Glory and Felicity of the 
aints. ou 5 
* Great Lords are full of Reſpect for their 
Princes, *tis their Buſineſs: They have alſo their 
Inferiours. The little Courtiers eaſe them Mes 
of theſe Duties, thew themſelves familiar, and. 
live like Men who have no, Examples to ſhew to 
any One, | 925 
* What is there wanting to make our Youth 
perfect? It has Capacity and Knowledge, at leaſt 
if it does not know ſo much as a Man may, tis 
always contented with what it does. 
* Poor deceiv'd Creatures! a great Man ſaid of 
| your Friend T:magenes, that he is a Fool, but he's 
miſtaken; I would not have you ſay he is 2 Man 
of Wit, but be ſo bold as to think that he js not a 
Btockhead, „ * He 
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He ſays alſo that Iphicrates is a Coward , you 
have ſeen him do a brave Action, hold your Tongue, 
Pl a.ſ>ence with your publiſhing it, provided that 
after what you have heard ſaid of him, you will 
ſtill remember chat you ſaw him do it. 


* There are very few who know how to ſpeak 


to their Prince; in this all the Prudence and Skill 
of the Courtier terminates : A word may eſcape 
which ſtrikes his Ears, takes root in his Memory, 
and ſometimes reaches his Heart : All his Care 
and Addreſs will be too little to weaken its re- 
membrance; to explain his meaning, ſerves only 
to engtave it deeper there, and enforce it the more: 
It he has talk d againſt no body but himſelf, as 
this mistortune is not very common, ſo it may cure 
him of his levity, by making him {mart fort, and 
inſtruct him by this fault to know better hereafter. 
Bur if tis againſt another, How great is his Shame 


_ How much his Repentance ! There is no better 


Nals againſt this dangerous inconvenience, than to 
tal of others to our Soveraign, of their Perſons, 
their Actions, Works, Manners or Conduct, with 
the time Cate, Precaution and Management, that 
ve talk of our ſelves. | . = 
'* You know -a Man who breaks a Jeſt well; 
2 wi2:ched Character. I would tell him ſo, if he 
nad not heard it before: Thoſe who injure the 
Reputation or Fortune of another for. the ſake of 
2 Jeſt, deſerve an infamous Funiſhment : That 
has not been ſaid already, and I dare ſay it. 
here are certain Names and Phraſes in the 
Vſcrid, which we lay up as in a Magazine, and 
take em thence to uſe em as we have occaſion in 
Converſation: Tho they are often ſpoken wich- 


out any affection, and heard without thanks: 
Let we muſt not be unprovided with em. They 
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are at leaſt the Image of the beſt thing in the 


Work, which is Friendſhip, and ſince Men can't 
e 


pend on one another, for the reality, they ſeem 
to agree amongſt themſelves to be contented with 
its appearances. 916015 IT FE 


, 


* With five or ſix terms of Art, and ſeldom 


more, we Jet up for Maſters in Muſick, Painting, 
Building and Good-Chear : We fancy preſent- 
ly we have more pleaſure than others, in hear- 


ing, ſeeing or eating: We impoſe on ſuch as 


are like us, and are 1o cunning as to deceive ou 


*The Court is never deſtitute of a fort of 


People, with whom Faſhion, Politeneſs and For- 
tune, ſerve inſtead of Senſe, and ſupply the place 


of Merit: They think they are too good for 


Converſation, and the World are very well pleas d 


with their indifference. They would have us be- 
lieve em Perſons of ſome Importance; by their 


long affected ſilence, which is never broken but 
for a few Monoſyllables:: They value themſelves 


on their Mien, their Voices, their Geſtures and 
Smiles: Their Underftandings, if I may venture 
to expreſs my ſelf, are nottwo Inches deep, if you 


fathom em, you will foon find the Mud and the 
| Gravel. 22 en u, no I 


There are ſome whom favour overtakes as an 
accident: they durſt not hope tort, are the firſt it 


ſurprizes, and puts into à conſternation: but in 


the end they recolled themſelves, and find their 
Stars have dore nothing for them which they did 
not deſerve: As if ſtupidity and fortune were in- 
compatible, or that it were. impoſſible to be at 
once a happy Man and a. Fool. They grow bold, 
I ſhould lay impudent enough to ſpeak on all oc- 
caſions, on whatever ſubject offers, and without 

38 1 | any 
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ny reſnett to the Perſons who are to hear them 
« may add, that they become at laſt terrible, and 
diiguft every one with their dullneſs and folly. 
zendring themſelves an irreparable diſhonour to all 
thoſe who were by chance inſtrumental to their ad- 
vancement. „ a 
ar ſhalll call thoſe who are only Politick in 
the opinion of Fools ? I know the cunning Men 
rank em with the People they impoſe on. ' 

He is far gone in Politicks, who makes other 
People believe that he is but indifferently Polirick. 

Policy is neither too good nor too bad a quality, 
it floats between Vertue and Vice, and there is 
ſcarce any opportunity where tis neceſſary, but it 
ought to be ſupply'd with Prudence. E 

Policy is the near Neighbour to Cheating, the 
way from one to tother is very flippery. Lying 
only makes the difference, add that to Policy, and 
tis then a Cheat. I | | 

Amongſt ſuch as out of Policy hear all and talk 
little, do you talk leſs ; or if you will talka great 
deal, ſpeak little to the purpoſe. dt 


* You have a juſt and important Aftair depend- 


4 * 


ing on the conſent of two Perſons; fays one oi 


em, I give you my hand fort, if ſuch a one will 


than to be ſatisfy d of the intentions of the other. 
In the mean time nothing comes on't. Months 


and Years rowl on unptofitably-; I am loft, ſay 


vou, and can't perceive what they mean by't : 


There is nothing to do now, but that they ſnould 


meet together, and diſcourſe about it. Let me tell 
you, Friend, I who ſee clear and perceive their 
meaning, they have already talkt as much as they 
. i , they 


agree to't : This done, you want nothing more. 
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* It ſeems to me, that he who ſolicits for o: 
thers, has the confidence of one that demands 
Juſtice ; and he who ſpeaks for himſelf; the 
_ confuſion and baſhfulneſs of him that implores 


mercy, 

* if a Man is not careful at Court of falling in- 
to the ſnares which are laid for him to make him 
ridiculous, he will with all his wit, be amdz d 
to find himſelf Bubbl'd by greater Fools than 
himſelf, | 2 | 
In the courſe of ones Life, there are ſome 

th and Simplicity are the 


* 


opportunities where Tru 


* 


beſt managers. . l 
If you are in favour, all you do is well done; 

you commit no fault, and every ſtep you take, leads 

you to the right end. Otherwiſe all is faulty, no- 

thing 3 and there's no Path but ſets you 

out of the Road. „„ 

* A Man ought to have Wit to be a Perſon of 
intrigue and Cabal: He may have ſo much as to be 
above them, and can't ſubject himſelf to trick and 
arrifice, finding better ways to make his Fortune, 
or acquire Reputatio . + 
* Are you not afraid, O Ariſtides, that your M de 
ſublime Wie, your Univerſal Learning, your Ex- Pompon 
perience, Probity, and moſt accompliſh'd Merit, 
will ruin you at Court, and loſe you the favour ot 
the great Men at one time or other, when they 
ihall ſtand no more in need of you? 

Let a Favourite watch himſelf very narrowly, 
for if he makes me attend in his Anti. Chamber, not 
ſo long as uſual, if his Looks are free, his Fore. 
head leſs wrinkt'd with Frowns, if he hears me wil- 
lingly, and waits on me back a little further-than 
formerly, Iſhall think he begins to fall, and lam 
Teldom miſtaken. © oo EN 1 
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The Characters, or 


A Man has very few Remedies in himſelf, ſince 


he wants Diſgraces and Mortifications, to make 
him more Civil. a 


— 


* 
£ ; 
& . 


© * If we reflect ona great many Perſons at Court, 


we ſhall find by their Diſcourſes and their whole 


conduct, that they think neither of their Grand- 
fathers nor Grand-children. The preſent is what 
employs their thoughts, and they don t enjoy, but 


\ © 6rratonis born under two Stars, being happy and 
. unhappy in the lame degree; his Life is a Romance 

in every thing, he has had no Adventures, but good 
and bad Dreams in abundance, or rather, tis im- 


poſſible to dream as he has liv'd. - No gody has 
teen more oblig'd to Deſtiny. than himſelf, he's 
acquainted with the Mean and the Extreme; he has 
made a Figure, and has been in Sufferings, nothing 
has eſcap'd him. Hes valu'd for the Virtues which 
he aſſures us very ſeriouſly are in him: he ſays in 


his own praiſe, I have Wit, I have Courage, and 


every one has faid after him, be has Wit, he bas 


Courage.ln both Fortunes he has behav'd himſelf like 


a true Courtier, and has ſaid of himſelf more good, 


and perhaps more ill things than he ever commit- 


ted. The Pretty, the Lovely, the Wonderful, the 


NHeroick, have been employ d in his Elogy; and 


on the contrary, in their turns have ſerv d to leſſen 


him. His Character is equivocal, . mixt, and con- 


fis ; he's an Enigma, a Queſtion which 'tis almoſt 


unpalliblecadecden itt e 
Fayour. puts a Man above his Equals, and the 
JJ SCE SAS ti) 26 one - 
le who knows how in good time to renounce 
with Reſolution a great Name, a great Authority, 
ora great. Forrune, delivers himſelf at once from 
a great many hroken Slumbers, and ſometimes from 
4 great many Crimes. e 
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* The World will be the ſame a hundred years 
hence as tis now; here will be the ſame Theatre 
and Decoration, tho not the ſame Actors. All 
thoſe that rejoyc'd at a Favour receiv'd, or were 
ſorry and deſpair'd for one refus d, are gone be- 
hind the Scenes; and there are others enter'd on 


the Stage, who act the ſame parts in the. ſame 


Play; they vaniſh too in their turn, and thoſe who 
were ſeen yeſterday, and perhaps may be to day, 
diſappear to morrow, that others may take their 
places: How much then ſhould we rely on an 
Actor in ſuch a Play. | | | 

* Whoever has ſeen the Court, has ſeenall that 


is fine, charming or glorious in the World; and he 


that deſpiſes the Court, after having ſeen it, de- 
ſpiſes the World. | 


A ſound Mind gets at Court a true taſte of So. 


litude and Retirement. 


Of the Great. 


TT People are ſo blindly prepoſſeſt in favour 
of great Men, ſo naturally taken with their 
behaviour and looks, their tone of voice and man- 
ners, that if they could condeſcend to be good, this 
Prepoſſeſſion would grow to Idolatry. 


* If you are torn vicious, Oh Theagenes;] pity 


you; if you are become ſo out of a weakneſs, for 
{ome whoſe Interelt it is that you ſhould be de- 
baucht, who have {ſworn privately to corrupt you, 


and boaſt already of their ſucceſs, excuſe me if 1 
deſpiſe you: If you are wiſe, temperate; modeſt, 


civil. 
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civil, generous, grateful, induſtrious, and beſides, 
of a Rank that ought to give examples rather than 
take em, and make rules for others rather than 
receive them ; agree with thoſe ſort of Fellows to 
act out of complaiſance, their diſorders, vices, 
and follies, after the reſpect they owe you, has 
oblig'd them to imitate your Vertues. *Tis an 
odd, but a uſeful Irony, very proper to ſecure 
your Manners, ruine all their Projects, and put 
em on a neceſſity of continuing what they are, 
and leaving you Mafter of your own actions. 
Great Men have in one thing a prodigious ad- 
vantage over others. I don't envy em, their good 
Chear, Riches, Dogs, Horſes, Equipages, Fools 
and Flatterers; but I envy them the happineſs of 
having in their ſervice men of as great Souls and 
Senſe, and ſometimes better than their own. 

* The Great delights in opening Walks in 
Forreſts, making fine Terraces, gilding their Ciel- 
ings, in Water-works and Orangeries; but to get a 
quie: Mind and a glad Soul, to prevent extream 
5 8 or remedy them, their curioſity never reaches 

10 far. 3 1 f 
* One asks, if in comparing the different con. 
ditions of men together, their ſufferings and ad- 
vantages, we can't obſerve an equal mixture, and 


a like ſortment of good and evil; which ſettles 


them on an equality, or at leaſt makes one as de- 


ſirable as the other; the rich and powerful man, 


who wants nothing may put the queſtion, but a 
poor man muſt anſwer it. 


There is however a Charm in each different con- 


dition, of which nothing but miſery can deprive 
itz the Great pleaſe themſelves in exceſs, the Lit- 
tle in moderation. Theſe delight in lording and 


commanding, thoſe find a pleaſure, and even a va- 
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_ nity in ſerving and obeying : The Great are ſur- 
rounded, ſaluted and reſpected; the Little ſur- 
round, ſalute and cringe, yet both are content. 

* Good words coſt the great ones ſo little, and 
their quality diſpences them ſo much with keeping 
the faireſt 2 they make, that tis medeſty 
in them to be as ſparing of them as they are. 

* Such a man, ſay the Great, is grown old, 
and almoſt worn out with attendance ; what ſhall 
we do with him? Another more young and 
active deprives him of his hopes, and obrains the 
Poſt which was refus'd to this unfortunate man, 

for no other reaſon than that he too well deſerv'd 
3 8 * h 

*I do not know how it comes to paſs, ſay you, 
with a cold and diſdainful awe, Philantis has me- 
rit, wit, good humour, is induſtrious, fincereand 
faithful to his Maſter, but he is not valu'd ; he 
can't pleaſe, he is not at all lik'd. Explain your 

lt. you blame Philuntus, or the great Man 
he ſerves? c | 

* *Tis frequently more profitable to quit the ſer- 
vice of great men, than to complain of em. 

* Who can giveme any reaſon, why ſome men 
get the Prize in a Lottery, or why others are for- 
tunate in the favour of the Great. 

*The great are ſo happy, that even in the 
whole courſe of their Lives, they are never put to 
the trouble of lamenting the loſs of their beſt Ser- 
vants, or perſons famous in feveral capacities, by 
whom they have been pleas'd and inſtructed: 
Their Flatterers are preſcntly ready jto find fault 
with the deceas'd; and to expoſe their weakneſs, 
from which they pretend their Succeſſors ate en- 
tirely free; they aſſure them, that with the capa- 
city and knowledge of the former they n 
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The Characters, or 

of their defects; and this is the Language which 
comforts Princes in the loſs of the moſt excellent 
and worthy Servants, and makes em ſatisfy d with 
ir different ones. | | | : 

* The Great ſlight the men of Wit, who have 
nothing 
men of Wit deſpiſe the Great, who have nothing 


but their Greatneſs : An honeſt man pities em 


both, if they are not vertuous, the Great as well 
nn, 3 a 

* When on the one fide, I ſee ſome brisk, bu- 
fie, intreaguing, bold, dangerous and ſcandalous 
perſons at the Table, and often in the familiarity 
of the Great; and on the other hand, I confider 


with what difficulty a manof merit approaches 'em, 
I don't always believe the wicked are ſuffer d out 


of Intereſt, or good men lookt on as unprofitable ; 
but chuſerather to confirm my ſelf in this thought, 
that Grandeur and Diſcernment are two different 
things, and the Love of Vertue and Vertuous men 
a third. | | | 

* Lucilius ſpends his life in rendring himſelf 


ſupportable to the Great, and chuſes this before 


being reduc'd to live tamiliarly with his equals. 
* is a rule to ſee ſuch as are above us, but 
it ought to have ſome reſtrictions, becauſe it of- 


ren requires extraordinary Talents to pur it into 


practice. 

* Oh the incurable Diſtemper of Theophilus 
it has hung on him rhis thirty years, and now he 
is paſt recovery: He was, is, and will be always 


willing to govern the Great: Death only can 


quench with his life, his thirſt of Empire, and 
ambition to rule other mens minds. Is it in him 
2 zeal for his Neighbour, cuſtom, or an exceſſive 
opinion of himſelf? By his inſinuation he gets 

ad- 
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Manners of the Age. 
admittance every where, no Palace eſcapes him. 
He never ſtops in the middle of a Chamber, he 
goes on to the Window or Cloſet, and People 
muſt wait to be ſeen, or have audience, till he 
has finiſh'd his redious diſcourſes. He intrudes 
himſelf into all Families; he concerns himſelf in 
their misfortunes and advantages; he offers him- 
ſelf to em on all occaſions; and appears fo zealous 
that he muſt be admitted. The care of a thouſand 
Souls, which he muſt be accountable for, as much 
as for his own, is not enough to employ his time, 
and ſatisfie his ambition of directing. There are 
others of a higher rank and more conſideration, 
whom he voluntarily takes charge on, without be- 
ing oblig'd to account for em. He looks out, en- 
quires, and watches for any thing. that may nou- 
riſh his intreaguing humour. and kis defire of med- 
dling with and managing other mens concerns : A 
Great man has ſcarce ſet foot on ſhore, but he 
catches, ſeizes him, and ſays immediately, I go- 
dern him, before one would think he had ſo much 
as thought on't. | 
* A coldnels, incivility or neglect from our bet- 
ters, makes us hate em, but a ſalutation ora {mile 
ſoon reconciles us. 2, 
There are ſome proud men, whom the eleva- 
tion of their Rivals humbles and mortifies, and this 
diſgrace ſometimes inclines 'em even to be civil; 
but time, which ſweetens all things, reſtores them 
at laſt to their former diſpoſition. e 
* The contempt which the Great have for the 
People, renders em indifferent to the flattery and 
praiſe they receive from them, and tempers their 
Vanity; thus Princes who are prais'd and flatter'd 
by Courtiers without meaſure, wou'd be more 
vain, if they had a better opinion of thoſe who 
praiſe them, *. The 
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* The Great believe themſelves to be the only 


compleat perſons, and will but ſeldom allow a 


right Judgment, Ability or Delicacy in any of a 


The Mar- 
de la 
Feuillade. 


eizing rich- he mind 

ank, ſeizing on the riches of the mind, 
— due to their Birth. Tis however a ou 
error in 'em to cheriſh ſuch talſe prejudices, the 
beft thoughts, the beſt 1 55 * ret 

d perhaps the niceſt conduct, do not 

— . them. They have large N = 
a long train of Anceſtors ; this mult not be dif- 
| h em. — 2 oye ö | 
9 you Wit, Quality, Civility, a good 
taſte and diſcernment? ſhall I believe prejudice 


hich ſo boldly proclaim your merit? 
No. Sir, {laſer and refuſe to hear em. II 


not be dazl'd with the Air of Capacity 83 
nity, which ſet you above all words, ac — 
writings, which makes you ſo es a neg A 
applauſe, that *ris impoſſible to d -n the _ 
Encomium from you; from whence [ raw Coe 

natural conclufion, that you are a AR — ws. 
and of great Intereſt. How can one de 4a gi you 
Antipbon We cannot approach _ 2 ee 
do Fire, at a certain diſtance. To « 


what you are, and make a found and ratio- 


nal judgment of you, one ought to confront you 


with your Companions: your Confident, your moſt 


f or whom ou'd quit So- 
tar Friend, for whom you wou 
e and Ariſtides, with whom you laugh, and 


who laughs louder than yourfelt, Daum, in ſhort; 


know very well: is not this be enough tor me 

N 7 re 

to know you by! 5 3 
* There are ſome, who did they _— their or 

a : * 5 5 3 

ieriors and themſelves, they wou'd de aftioin 
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are not enough good Writers, where are thoſe who 


177 


there many that wou'd underſtand 'em ? If there 


know how to read? We are always complaining of 
the ſmall number of perſons qualify'd to counſel 


Kings, and aſſiſt them in the adminiſtrarion of their 
affairs. But if at laſt theſe able and intelligent 
men appear in the world, if they act according 


to their knowledge, are they beloy'd or eſteemd 
as much as they deſerve ? are they commended for 


what they think and do for their Country. They 


live, that's all, and 'tis thought ſufficient-; they 
are cenſur'd if they miſcarry, and envy d when they 
proſper. Let us then blame the People, whom in- 
deed *twould be ridiculous to excuſe, when they 


are to be blam'd. The Great look on their diſcon- 
tent and jealouſy as inevitable things; for this rea- 
ſon they matter not their opinions, but even reckon 
it a rule in Politicks to neglect them. Sg. 
The common people hate one another for the in- 
jury they reciprocally do themſelves ; the} Great 
are odious to them, for the ill they do and the good 
they do not; they think em reſponſible for their 


poverty and obſcurity. 


* Great men think it almoſt too great a conde- 


ſcenſion in them, to have the ſame God and Reli- 
gion as the People; no wonder then that they can- 
not abide the Names of Peter, ohn, fumes, which 


are only fit for Tradeſmen and Labourers: Let us 
avoid, ſay they, having any thing in common with 


the Multitude; let us affect, onthe contrary, any d- 


ſtinction that may ſeparate us from them;let the Mob 
appropriate to themſelves the twelve poſtles, their 


Diſciples, and the Martyrs, (fit Patrons for ſuch 


people); let them with pleaſure ſpend every year, 
ſuch a particular day, which each celebrates as 
his Feſtival; but for us, 2 1 have recourſe to pro- 


phane 


— —— 
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pPhane names, and baptize our Children under thoſe 
hr i aim of Hannibal, Cefar and Pompey : They were in- 
IT _ deed great men: under that of Lucrctia, an illu- 
. ſume ſtrious Roman: Lady : under thoſe of Rinaldo, Ru. 
he name oſger Or Olivier, they were Palladins; and Romances 
Geds and cannot ſhew more wondertul Heroes : under thoſe 
Pemi-gear. of Hector, Achilles or Hercules, all Demi-gods : 
under even thoſe of Phabus and Diana, and what 
ſhould hinder us from calling our ſelves, Fapiter. 
Mercury, Venus or Adonis. . 

* While the Great neglect to know any thing, 
not only of the intereſt ot Princes and publick at- 
fairs, but of their own private concerns; while they 
are ignorant ofthe OEconomy and Government of 
a Family, and value themſelves on this ignorance, 
and are impoveriſht and ruin'd by their 1 

while they are contented to be Bubbles to 


their Stewards, to be always cating and drinking; 
while they fit idly at Thars's or Phryne's, talking 


3f Dogs and Horſes, to tell how many Stages there 
are between Paris and Beſancon or Phillipsbarg , 
the Citizens inſtruct themſelves in every thing that 
belongs to their Country, ſtudy the Art of Govern- 
ment, become ſubtile and politick, know the ſtrength 
and weakneſs of à State, think of advancing and 


placing themicives, are plac'd and advanc'd, be- 


come powerful, and caſe their Prince of part 
of the publick cares: The Great, who diſdain d 
them, teſpect them, and think themſelves hap- 


py if they can be accepted for their Sons. in- 


law. . | 
* If I compare the two mo Oppoſe conditi- 
ons of men together, I mean the Great with the 


People, the laſt appear content if they have but 
neceſſaries, and the former unquiet and poor 
with ſuperfluities. A mean perſon cando no harm, 
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the Great would do no good, and is capable of 
doing great miſchief ; the Mean exerciſe them- 
{elves only about things profitable, the others 
on what 15 pernicious : Here ruſticity and 


treedom are ingenuoulily diſcover'd : There a 
malign and corrupted diſpoſition is hid under 
an Air of politeneſs; it the People have no Wir, 


the Great have no Souls. Theſe have a good bot- 
tom and no out- ide; thoſe have nothing but out- 
fide and a ſimple ſuperficies. Were I to chuſe 
who I would be tor, without further weighing the 


matter, it ſhould be the People. 


* As profound as the Great at Court are, and 
whatever art they uſe to appeir what they are 


not, and not to appear what they are, they can't 


hide their malice and extream inclination to laugh 
at anothers expence, and to render that ridiculous, 
which is not really ſo. Thete fine Talents ate 
diſcover'd in them at firſt fight, admirable without 
doubt to puzzle a bubble, and make a fool of one 
who was no better betore : But yet more proper, 


to take away from them the pleaſure they might. 
receive by a Man of Wit, who knows how to turn 


and wind himſelf in a thouſand agreeable and plea- 
ſant ways, if the dangerous Character of a Courtier 
does not engage him to be too reſerv'd. He op- 
poſes the judicious with Gravity; from which he 
never departs; and does it ſo well, that Railliers, as 
ill diſpos'd as they are, can find no prerence to 
laugh at him. Fen: | 

* An eaſy Life, Plenty, and the calm of a great 


proſperity, are the reaſons why Princes take delight 


in laughing ata Dwart, a Monkey, a Natural, or 
a wretched Tale; Men lefs happy, never laugh 
but to the purpoſe. | | 

*A 
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A great Man loves the Province of Champagne, 
and hates that of Brie: He makes himſelf drunk 
with better Wine than other Men; and this is of. 
ten th2 only difference between a Lord and a Foot- 
man. -- | 
* It ſeems at firſt view, that the pleaſures of 


Princes muſt be always ſeaſon'd with the ſecret 


one of injuring other people, but we are deceiv'd 
Princes, like men, think ot themſelves, follow 
their own Taſte, Paſſions and Conveniency ; this 
is natural. | 

* One would think *tis the firſt rule of ſuch as 


are in Office, Power, or Societies, to give ſuch as 


depend on *em for the care of their aftairs, all the 
obſtacles they are afraid of. 1 

* I can't imagin in what a great man is happier 
than others, it tis not that he has it often in his 
power to do good, and when ſuch an opportunity 
offers, it ſeems to me he ought to take hold on't: 
If tis in favour of an honeſt man, he ſhould be a- 


| fraid to let it ſlip; but as tis tor a Juſt thing, he 
ought to prevent ſolicitation, and not be ſeen be- 


fore *tis to be thank d; and if tis eaſy, he ſhould 
not ſer too great a value upon't. If he refuſes him, 
I pity em both. 


* There are ſome men born inacceſſible, theſe 


are preciſely ſuch as others ſtand in need of, and 


on whom they depend. They are never but on 


one foot, and moveable as Alercury. They are al- 
ways noiſy, and in action, like the Paper Figures, 
which we lee at publick Feſtivals. They ſcatter 
Fire and Flame. They Thunder and Lighten, we 
dare not approach them; when at laſt they decline, 

by their fall they become uſeleſs and affable. 
*The Porter. the Valet de Chambre, the Foot- 
may, if they have more Wit than is wy for 
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their condition, make no Judgment of themſelves 


from the baſeneſs of their birth, but the eleva- 
tion and favour of the Lords they ſerve, and think 


all that enter at their Gate or mount their Stait- - 


caſe, below either themſelves or their Maſters ; 
ſo true it is, that Men are doom'd to ſufter any 
thing from the Great, or ſuch as belong to em. 
A Man ina Poſt ought to love his Prince, his 
Wife, his Children, and next to them the men of 


Parts; he ought to adopt them, to be always 


turniſh'd with, and never to want them: He can- 
not pay, I will not ſay with too large penſions or 


| benefits, but with too much familiarity and careſſes, 
the ſervice they do him when he leaſts thinks on't. 


What little tales don't they diſſipate? how many 
ſtories they by their Addreſs reduce to fable and 
fiction. Don't they know how to Juſtify ill ſuc- 
ceſs by good intentions, and to prove the goodneſs 
of a ceſign, and the juſtneſs of meaſures by a pro- 


tperous event, to raiſe themſelves againſt Malice 


| and Envy, to demor.ſtrate that good enterprizes 


proceed from good motives, to put favourable con- 
ſtructions on wretched appearances, to turn off 


little defects, and ſhow nothing but Vertues; 
which they ſet in the beſt light, to ſpread on a 


thoufand occaſions, advantageous actions and par- 
ticulars, and make a jeſt of ſuch as dare doubt the 


contrary. I know great Men hold for a Maxim, 


to let people ſpeak and to continue to a& as they 


think fit, but I know alſo, that it happens very 


often, that their not caring how ar le ſpeak of 
: 1 


em, puts them out of capacity o g. 

* To diſtinguiſh Merit, and when it's known to 
treat it well, are two great ſteps to be made one 
After another, which few Great men are capable 
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* You are Great and Potent: This is not e- 
nough : make your felt worthy of my eſteem, that 
{ may be ſorry to loſe your favour, or that I never 
could obtain it. | | 7% 

* You ſay of a Great man, or perion in a high 
ſtation, he is very obliging, officious, and loves 


to be Herviceable, and you confirm this by a long 


tale of vrhat he has done in an affair, wherein he 


knew you were concern d. I underſtand you, you 


are in Credit, your are well known to the Mini 
ſters of State, you are well with the Great. What 
elſe, Sir, would you have me know by 1t ? 

A perſon tells you; 1 muft complain of ſuch 4 
one. be is proud, fince his advancement, be di, 
dains me. he will not £now me. Sav you, 1-have 
9 reaſon to complain of bim; on the contrary, 1 
amuit commend him; be ſeems to me to be very 
ci; I beliere I underſtand you ſtill, Sir. You 
would acquaint us that 4 man in a place has à fe- 
gard tor vou, that in the Anti-chamber he picks 
ou out of àthouſand conſiderable perſons, from 
whom he turns afide, that he may not tall into the 
inconvericnce of ſaluting or granting them a ſmile. 
Jo commend and ſpeak well of Great men 1s 
a delicate phraſe in its original, for doubtleſs one 
intends to commend himſelf, in ſaying of the 
Great all the good they have done us, or never 
thought to do us. 3 5 

We pralſe the Great to ſhow we are intimate 
with 'em, rately out of eſteem or gratitude, we 
know not often thoſe we praiſe, vanity and levity 
ſometimes prevail cn our reſentments; we are dit 
pleas'd, and yer praiſe them. e 


8 
p] 


* jt 'tis always dangerous to be concern'd in 2 
ſoſpiciousaflair,; the danger grows greater when 
VG are an accomplice with the Great; they will 
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get clear, and leave you to pay both fer your felt 
and them. | | | 

A Prince has not {ortune enough to pay a man 
for a baſe complacency. it he conſiders what it 


coſts the man who gives it, nor too much power 


to puniſh him, it he meaſures lis vengeance by the 
wrong done him. 8 

* The Nobility expoſe their lives for the ſafety 
of the State, and the glory of their Soveraign; 
the Magiſtrate diſcharges his Prince from the care 
of judging his people. Both of 'em are ſublime 
functions, of wonderful uſe, men are not capable 
of greater things, and I can't gueſs, whence the 
men of the Robe and Sword can draw marter for 
their reciprocal contempt. oe lg 

* If 'tis true, that the Grear venture more in 
hazard ing their lives, deſign'd to be ſpent in laugh» 
ing, pleaſure, and abundance, than a private man 
who ventures only his ni ſerable days; it muſt al- 
o be conſeſt, that they have a larger recompence; 


glory, and a high reputation. A Private Centinel 


has no thoughts of being known, he dies obſcure 
in a croud, he lives indeed after the ſame rate, but 
hellives, and this is the chief cauſe of the want of 
courage in low and ſervile conditions. On the 
contrary, thoſe, whoſe Birth diſtinguiſhes em from 


the people, andexpoſes em to the Eyes of Men, to 


their cenſure and praiſe, exert themſelves even above 


their natural temper, if they are not naturally in- 


clin'd to vertue; and this diſpoſition of Heart and 


Mind, which they derive from their Fore-tathers, 


is the bravery ſo familiar to the Nobility, and per- 
haps Nobility itſelf. EY. LO NI 
Throw me amongſt the Troops as a common 
Souldier, I am Ther/ites : put me at the head of 
an Army, for which I muſt anſwer to all Europe, 


am Achilles, N 4 Princes 
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* Princes without Science or Rules, make a 
Judgment by compariſon. They are born and 
brought up in the center of the beſt things, to 


which they compare what they read, ſee, or hear, 


and all that does not come near enough to Lwlly, 
Racine, and Le Brun, they condemn. 5 
* To talk to young Princes of nothing elſc but 
the care of their rank is an exceſs of precaution, 
while the whole Court reckon it their duty, and 
à part of their politeneſs to reſpe& them; and 


that they are leſs apt to be ignorant of the regard 


due to their Birth, than to confound perſons, and 
treat indifferently, or without diſtinction, all forts 


of titles and conditions. They have an innate 
haughrineſs, which they find on all occaſions, and 


wan” no Leſſons, but how to govera it, and to 
inſpire em with goodneſs, honour, and a ſpirit of 


 dilcernment. 


* "Tis a downright hypocriſie in a man of a 
certain degree, not to take at firſt the rank due to 
him, and which every body is ready to grant 
him. It colts him nothing to be modeſt, to mingle 
with the Multitude, that would open to make 
way for him, to take the loweſt ſear at a publick 
Meeting, hat every one may ſes him there, and 


run to ſet him higher. Modeſty in men of ordi- 


nary condition is a more bitter practice, if they 
throw themſelves into a croud, we juſtle and punch 
em, ; they chuſe an incommodious Seat, they 
ſtay e. „ 

* Aiſtarchus conveys himſelf into the Market. 
place, with an Herald and a Trumpeter. The 


Trumpeter ſounds, and the Mob get round him : 


Hear, O ye people, ſays the Herald; Silence, 
Silence, be attentive. This very Ariſtarchus you: 
fee before you, to morrow is to do a good Action. 
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would ſay now with more ſimplicity, and without 
any Figure, ſuch a one does well; wou'd he do 
better, let him behave himſelf ſo that 1 may not 


| know that he does good, or at leaſt then I may not 


ſuſpect that he defign'd it ſhould be told. _ 
*The beſt actions are chang'd and weaken'd 
by the manner of doing them, and ſometimes make 
us queſtion the Sincerity of a mans intentions. He 
who protects and commends Vertue for the ſake of 
Vertue, or condemns and blames Vice for Vice's 


fake, acts without deſign, ſingularity, pride, or 


affectation. He neitherr eproves demurely and ſen- 
tentiouſly, nor yet ſharply nor ſatyrically. He never 
makes his correction a Scene to divert the publick, 
but ſhews a good example, and acquits himſelf of 


his duty. He could furniſh little for the Ladies 


Viſits or the Withdrawing Room. He gives the 
merry man no matter for a pleaſant tale. The good 
he does is indeed but little known, yet he does 
good, and what would he do more. | 


*The Great ought not to love the firſt Ages of 


the World, they are not at all favourable to *em. 
They are mortify'd to lee that the reſt of the world 
have any relation to em. Mankind compoſe to- 


gether bur one Family, all rhe difterence is, we | 
| are more or leſs related. : 
* Theognis is very ſpruce in dreſſing himſelf, 7% ire 


and as nice as a Lady; while he's at his Glaſs he ad 


ſettles his Eyes and Countenance as he is to ap- 
pear abroad; he comes out every way compleat, 
and thoſe who paſs by him, meet the ſmiles and 
kind looks which he had before prepar d, that no- 
thing may eſcape him. He marches into the Hall, 
he turns himſelf to the right where there are ma- 
ay, and to the left where there is no body hy 
12 . e we 
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186 i he Characters, or 


_ ſerve him; he ſalutes thoſe who are there, and 
thoſe who are not; he embraces the firſt man he 
encounters, runs his Head into his Boſom, and 
then asks his name. A Perſon wants his help in an 
affair, he finds him and begs it. Theognzs hears 
him favourably, is raviſh'd that he can be ſervice- 
able to him; but if the other preſſes him to do 
him a kindneſs in the preſent attalr, he tells him 
that *tis not in his power, and leaves it to him to 
judge of the reaſons, which expreſs his good will: 

he Client goes out, waited on, careſs d, com- 
3 and almoſt content with his being re. 

us'd. | 
A man muſt have a very bad opinion of men, 
and yet know 'em well to believe he can impoſo 
on em, with ſtudy'd careſſes, and long and bar. 

ren embraces. = 
The Mer. * Pamphilus never entertains himſelf with the 
quis de D people he meets in the Hall, or at the Court. By 
angenu. his gravity and the high tone he uſes, one would 
think he was formally receiving them, giving em 
audience, or leave. He has a parcel of civil terms, 
at once civil and haughty, a Gentleman-like fort 
of carriage, very imperious, and manag'd without 
diſcernment; a falſe grandeur wi ich abaſes him, 
and is very troubleſome to his friends, who are 
loath to ae him. 


Pumphilifs is full of his own Merit, and keeps 
himſelf always in view, he never forgets the idez 
he has of his Grandeur, Alliances, Employments, 
and Quality; he jumbles 'em all together, and 
confounds them when he endeavours to ſhew em 
to his advantage; he's always talking of his Or. 
der, and his blue Ribband; expoſes or hides it out 
of oſtentation. In ſhort, Pamphilus would be great. 
he believes he is ſo. He is not. But he's next to 
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it. If at any time he ſmiles on one of a lower 
Order, or a Man of Wir, he chuſes his time fo 


juſtly, that he will never be catcht in the leaſt 


familiarity with a perſon who is not rich, nor 


powerful, nor a prime Miniſters Friend, Relation, 
nor Domeſtick ; he bluſhes and is aſham'd when 


| he's ſo ſurpriz'd : He is ſevere and inexorable to 


him who has not made his fortune. | 
One day he ſees you in a Gallery and flys you, 
and the next finds you in a place leſs publick; or 
if publick, in the company of a great man, he 
takes courage, comes up to you, and ſays Yeſter- 
day you would not fee me. Sometimes he will 
leave you bluntly, to joyn himſelf with a Lord; 
and ſometimes if he finds you with them, he will 


ſjog and carry you away: Meet him at another 


time, he will not ſtop ; you muſt” run after him, 
talk loud, and expoſe yourſelf to all that paſs by 
vou. Thus the Pamphilus's live always as if they 
were in a Play : People bred up in Falthood, who 
hate nothing more than to be natural; real actors 


of a Comedy, true Floridor's and Mondoriss 


We can never ſay enough of the Pampbilz's, 
they are mean and fearful before Princes and 


their Miniſters, proud and confident before ſuch 


25 have nothing but Virtue to recommend them ; 
dumb and confounded before the Learned; brisk, 
torward and pokitive, before the Ignorant: They 
talk of War to a Lawyer, of Politeneſs to a Ban- 
ker, Hiſtory among Women, among Doctors Poe- 
try, and Geometry among Poets. They don't trou- 
ble themſelves with Maxims, and leſs with Princi- 
ples : They live at a venture, puſh'd and driven 
on by the wind of favour. They have no ſenti- 
ments which are properly their own, they borrow 
them according as they want em, and he to * 
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The Characters, or 


they apply themſelves, is neither wife, cunning, 
nor vertuous, but a man of the faſhion. 

* We have a fruitleſs jealouſie, and an impo- 
tent hatred for the great, which cannot revenge 
us for their ſplendour and elevation; but only adds 
to our own miſery the inſupportable weight of 
anothers happineſs : What is to be done againſt ſo 
contagious and inveterate a difeaſe of the Soul? 
Let us be contented with little, and if poſſible with 
leſs: Let us learn to bear the loſſes that may be- 
tall us, the receipt is infallible, and I reſolve to 


try it. By this means] ſpare the trouble of civili- 


Zing a Porter, of being puſhr back from a Gate by 
an innumerable number of Clients that wait on a 
Courtier, of whom 2 Miniſters houſe diſgorges it. 
felt ſeveral times a day; languiſhing in a Hall of 


Audience: otenquiring of him, trembling and ſtam- 


mering: of 2 with his Gravity, Frowns and 
Taconiim: Then I envy nor hate em no more: 
They beg nothing of me, nor I of them, we are 


equal, unleſs perhaps they are never at peace as 1 


am. . 

* If the Great have frequent opportunities to 
do us good, they have ſeldom the will; and if they 
would injure us, tis not always in their power: 


Thus we may be deceiv'd in the worthip we pay 


them, if tis from no other motives than hope or 
tear. A man may live a long while without de- 
pending on them in the leaſt, or being indebted to 


em tor his good or bad fortune; we ought ro ho- 


nour em fince they are great, and we are little; 
and ſinc e there are otheis Jets than our ſelves, who 
Honour us. „ 

'* The ſame paſſions, the ſame weakneſſes, the 
- fame meannefles, the ſame contrary diſpoſitions. 


the fame quarrels in Families, and among Relati- 
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ons, the ſame envies and antipathies reignat Court 
and in the City: You find every where Daughters. 
in-law, Mothers. in-law, Husbands and Wives; 
divorces, ruptures, miſunderſtandings; every here 
different humours, heats and partialities, falſe re- 
* and ſcandals. With good eyes one may ea 

y fee St Dennis. ſtreet at Verſailles and Fontain. 
bleau; here they think to hate with more fierceneſs 
and haughtineſs, and perhaps more like quality,; 
they deſtroy one another more politely and cun 
ningly : their heats are more eloquent; they ſpeak 
injuriouſly with more elegance, and in better terms. 
They don't injure the purity of the Language, 
they only offend men or their reputations ; all 's » 
outſide of Vice is here ſpecious : But at the bot- 
tom tis the ſame as in the moſt abject conditions. 
You meet here all their baſeneſs, weakneſs and un- 
worthineſs. Theſe men, ſo great by their Birth, 
Favour or Dignity, theſe ſtrong and cunning head- 
pieces; theſe women ſo witty and polite, are them- 
ſelves the People, yet they all deſpiſe them. 

The word People includes ſeveral thingsin one ; 
tis a large expreſſion, and we may be ſurpriz d to 
ſee what it contains, and how far it extends. Peo- 
ple, in oppoſition to the Great, fignifies the Moh 
and Multitude, but People, as oppos'd to Wiſe, A- 
ble and Vertuous Men, includes as well the Great 
as the Little. | 

* The Great govern themſelves by fancy; lazy 
Souls, on whom the firſt impreſſion takes; a thing 
happens, they talk on't too much, ſoon after a lit- 
tle, and then no more; actions, conduct, execu-: 
tion, event, all are forgot. You muſt not expect 
. them correction, reflection, gratitude ox re- 
ward. 5 „ 

* We are carry d to two oppoſite extreams with 

re 
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| The Characters, or 
reſpe& to certain perſons : Satires after they are 
dead, fly about among the People, while the Pul. 


pits reſound with their praile. Sometimes they 


deſerve neither Libels nor Funeral Orations, and 
ſometimes both. 1 

* The leſs we talk of the powerful, the better: 
what good we ſay of them is often flattery: *Tis 


dangerous to ſpeak ill of em while they live, and 


villanous when they are dead. 


——__—_— — * 2 


Of the Soveraign, or 


W 


were born under, we can't tell which to conclude 


| Commonwealth. 


Hen we have run through all forms of Go. 
vernment, without partiality to that we 


for; there's good and ill in em all: Tis therefore 


moſt reaſonable and ſecure to value that of our 


Country above all others, and ſubmit to it. 
* There is no occaſion for Arts and Sciences in 
the exerciſe of Tyranny ; for-the Politicks whici 
conſiſt only in bloodſhed are very ſhallow and 
groſs: To murder all that are obſtacles to our 
Ambition is what they urge us to ; and this a man 
naturally cruel does with eaſe. This is indeed the 
moſt barbarous and deteſtable way to ſupport or 
aggrandize our ſelves. , 1 bs 
*- *Tis a certain and ancient maxim in Politicks, 
chat to ſuffer the people to ſtupifie themſelves with 
pleaſures and feaſts, ſhews and luxury, with vant- 
; | 5 
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ty and delicacy, to diſpoſſeſs them of all things ſo- 


id and valuable, and leave them fond of ridicu- 
lous trifles, is to make the greateſt advances to a 
deſpotick power. . | 

* Underan arbitrary Government, Intereſt, Ho- 
nour, and the ſervice of the Prince, ſupply the place 
of a natural aſtection to our Country. 


19 1 


* To innovate, or introduce any alterations in 


z State, the time is rather to be confider'd than the 


xtion it ſelf ; there are conjunctures when no- 


thing is to be attempted on the people, ſo there 


are others when nothing is too groſs to paſs 2 
em: To day you may ſubvert all their rights, 


an- 
chizes and priviledges; but to morrow you muſt 


not ſo much as think of altering the Signs at their 


doors. 


*In publick Commotions we can't conceive 


how they ſhould ever be appeas' 
imagine what may diſturb us. 


dz nor when quiet 


* A Government connives at fome evils, becauſe. 


they prevent greater. There are others purely ſo 
by their eſtabliſhment, which, tho originally an 
abuſe or ill ule. are leſs pernicious in their pra · 


tice and confequence, than the juſteſt law or 


moſt reaſonable cuſtom. There's a ſort of evil 


| curable by novelty and change, which indeed is a 


very dangerous one. Others. there are hid and 


ſunk under ground, they are fecret and obſcure, 
bury'd in diſgrace ; theſe you cannot cloſely ſearch 
into without exhaling their poiſon and infamy : 


and *tis often a queſtion among the wiſeſt men 
which is to be preferr'd, the knowledge or the ig- | 
norance of them. The State ſometimes tolerates 


one great evil, to keep out millions of leſs miſ- 


chiets and inconveniences, which would be inevi- | - 
tble, and without remedy. Some there are, tho 


n- 
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injurious to particular perſons, which tend to the 
good of the Publick, tho the Publick is nothing 
elſe but a body of thoſe very particulars : So there 
are perſonal ills, which turn to the good and ad- 


vantage of every Family. Alſo there are others 


which affli&, ruin and diſhonour Families, but 
tend to the conſervation and advantage of the State 
or Government. Some there are which ſubvert 


Governments, and erect new ones upon their ruins, 


and we can't but obſerve that vaſt Empires have 


been utterly extirpated and deſtroy'd, to change 


and renew the face of the Univerſe. 
That Ergaſtus is rich, that he has a good pack 
of Hounds, that he has been the Inventer of a 


great many new faſhions, and a regulator of E- 


uipages; that he abounds in ſuperfluities. What 
ignifies all this to the State? Is a particular Inte- 
reſt to be conſider'd when the Publick is in que- 
ſtion? Tis ſome comfort for the people, when 
they find themſelves preſt a little, to know that 
tis for the ſervice of their Prince, and to enrich 
him alone, that they put themſelves to ſome in- 
conveniency. Tis not to Ergaſtus that they think 


themſelves oblig'd, for having got a vaſt Eſtate. 


-* War pleads its antiquity from all ages, it has 


g always ſtord the World with Widows and Or. 


hans, drain d Families of their Heirs, and de- 
{tfroy'd ſeveral Brothers in one Battel. Young 
Soyecour ! how do I mourn thy loſs, thy vertue 
and modeſty, thy wit juſt ripe, ſagacious, lofty 
and convertible. I muſt bemoan that untimely 
death. which tranſported thee to thy magnani- 
mous Brother, and ſnatcht thee from a Court, 
where thou hadſt only time to ſhew thy ſelf. Oh 
misfortune, too deplorable and yet common; 
For men in all ages for a little ſpot of Earth have 
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agreed to deſtroy, burn and murther one ar 


ther: Which, to accompliſh with the ges. 
er certainty and ingenuity, they've invented 
quifire rules of deſtruction, which they cal! the 
Art of War. The practice of which, they reward 
with Glory, and the moſt laſting Honour, and 
every age improves in the art of mutual deſtructi- 
on. The Injuſtice of the firſt men made Souldiers 


neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of their right and 


pretenſions; and doubtleſs was the primary ſource 
of War ; for could they have been content with 
their own, and not violated the rights of their 
neighbours, the World would have enjoyed an un- 
interrupted peace and liberty. | 

* Thoſe who fit under their own Vines, and 
enjoy the goods of Fortune in a ſecure part of the 


Town, where there is no danger of their Lives or 


Eſtates, are the Men that generally breathe Fire 
and Sword : They are taken up with Wars and 


Ruins, Conflagations and Maſſactes : *Tis with a 
great deal of impatience that they can bear two 


Armies being in the Field and not meeting; or if 
they are in ſight, that they don't engage; when 
they are engaged, that the fight was not more 


bloody; that there were ſcarce ten thouſand 


kill'd on the ſpot. Theſe ate ſometimes ſo far 


tranſported, that they would quit their darling 


Intereſt, their repoſe and ſecurity, out of a paſ- 
fionate defire of change, and extravagant reliſh 
of novelty ;z nay, ſome of em go ſo tar, they'd 


be content to ſee the Enemy at the very Gates 
of the City, and make Barricadoes, draw the 
Chains ctoſs the Streets in apprehenſion of his 
Aſſault, for the bare itch of hearing and telling the 
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The abbot * Demophilzs here on my right hand laments, 
Sr He- and cries all's toſt, we're juſt on the brink of ruin, 


, h | 
_ fa. how can we reſiſt ſo ſtrong and ſo general a Con- 
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risfy' d with tederacy ? which way can we, I dare not ſay over- 
tbe Mini- come, but hold out againſt ſo many and ſo potent 


Fry. 


enemies? *tis unpreſidented in our Monarcliy; an 
Achilles, a Hero muſt ſuccumb. Beſides, we've 
been gully of many grols errors in our manage: 
ment. I know it particularly: I've been a Sol. 
dier my ſelf: P've ſeen ſome Battels, and improv'd 
very much by reading. Then he admires Olivier 
de Daim and Facques Caur : Thoſe were men, 
ſays he, were Miniſters indeed. He diſperſes his 
News, which is the moſt diſadvantageous and me- 
lancholy that can be feign'd : Now a party is faln 
into the Enemies Ambuſcade, an! are cut in pieces, 
preſently ſome of our Troops ſhut up in a Caſtle, 
{ſurrender upon diſcretion, and are all put to the 
Sword ; and if you tell him this report is falſe, 
and wants confirmation, he will not hear you; but 
adds, that ſuch a General is kill d, rho you truly 
aſſure him, that he has but a {light wound; he de. 
plores his death, he mourns for his Widow and 
Children, and bemoans his own loſs; he has loſt 
4 good friend, and a potent patronage : He tells 
us, the German Horſe are invincible, and turns 
pale if you name Imperial Cuirafhers : If we attack 


that place, continues he, we {hall be obliged to 


raiſe the Siege: either we ſhall ſtand on the de- 
fenfive, or come to an engagement, but if we do, 
we ſhatl certainly have the worſt on't, and it wc 
ate beaten, look, he crys, the Enemy's upon the 
Frontiers, and, according to Demophilizs, will be 
preſently in the heart of the Kingdom. He fan. 
cies the Bells ring an Alarm, he's in pain for his 


Eſtate, he's confidering whither he ſhall remove 


bis 
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bis Money, his Moveables and Family; whether 


he ſhall fly to the S/ Cantons, or Venice. 


95 


Bur on my left Baſilidius raiſes an Army of We coun- 


zoo men in a minute, he won't abate ye a ſingle 
Brigade, but has a liſt of the Squadrons, Batalli- 
ons, Generals and Officers, not omitting the Artil- 
lery and Baggage; Theſe Forces he abſolutely 
diſpoſes, ſome into Germany, cthers into Flanders, 
and reſerves a certain number for the A/ps, a leſſer 
for the Pyrences, and tranſports the reſt beyond 
Seas. He knows their rmarches, he can tell you 
what they have done, and what they have notdone; 
you'd think he had the Kings Ear, or were the on- 
ly confident to his chief Miniſter. If the Enemies 
are beaten, and loſe ten thouſand; he poſitively 
avers 'twas thirty, not ten more or leſs; for his 
numbers are always as fixt and certain as if he had 
the beſt Intelligence. Tell him in the morning we've 


loſt a | arg Village, he not only ſends to excuſe 


himſelf to the Gueſts he has invited to Dinner, bur 
faſts himſelf; and if he Sups tis withourappetite: 
If we beſiege a place naturally ſtrong, regularly 
fortified, and well ſtored with Ammunition and 
Proviſion, beſides a good Garriſon commanded by 
a Hero, he tells you, the Town has its weak 
places, is very ill fortified, wants Powder, and its 
Governour Experience, and that twill capitulate in 
8 days after the opening of the Trenches. At 
another time he runs himſelf out of breath, and 
after he's recovered a little, he opens, I have 
News, great News:to tell you: They are beaten, 
totally routed, rhe General and chief Officers, at 
leaſt a great part of them are kilPd : There's 2 
very great flaughter, Fortunes on our ſide, and 
we've much the beſt of the Game. Then he ſits 
down and teſts, after this extraordinary News. 


335 
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which wants this only circumſtance, Tis certain | a 

there has not been abattel. He aſſures us further, | Il 

| The Duke That ſuch a Prince has renounc'd the League, and | ne 

|! of Savoy. quitted the Confederacy; a ſecond is inclined to FF c 
| or. "Tha f follow him; he believes firmly, with the Popu- ; 

'F " 1 Kine of LACE, that a third is dead, and names you the place 2 

kngland. of his Interment; and even, when the whole Town 1 6 

1 is undeceiv'd, he alone offers to lay wagers on it. pe 

Wo He has unqueſtionable Intelligence, that Teck/ey tie 

1 is very ſucceſsful againſt the Emperor; that the th 

Grand Signior is making great preparations, and FM 

'_ will not hear of a Peace, and the Vizier will once an 

In more fit down before Vienna. He's in an extaſie, 5 

as much tranſported as if there were not the leaſt the 

doubt of it. The triple Alliance is a Cerberys he 

with him, and rhe Enemies ſo many Monſters to "i 

be knock'd down. He talks of nothing but Law- | OC 

rels, Triumphs and Trophies; his familiar ex- lan 

preſſions runs thus, Our Auguſt Hero, our Migh- anc 

ty Potentate, our Invincible Monarch. He's not 8 

to bc perſwaded to ſuch mean expreſſions as theſe, tha 

The King hay a great many Enemies; they're very and 

Potent, they're United and Exaſperated ; be ha- to 

overcome them, and I hope will always be victoricus. not 

This Stile, as tis too bold and deciſive for Demo- 1 

pbilus, for tis not exaggerated. nor pompous enough At 

for Baſilidius; his Head's full of loftier thoughts, to e 

he's taking care of Inſcriptions, Triumphal Arches whe 

and Pyramids, to adcrn the Capital City againſt wit] 

the Conqueror's entrance; and as ſoon as he hears . 

that the Armies are in fight of each other, or a one 

Tewn is inveſted, he's preparing to ſing Te Deumn tw 

in rhe Cathedral. | 89 8 | mak 

An affair which is to be debated by the Pleni- trou 

D0rentiaries and Agents of Crowned heads and to e 

Republicks muſt needs be extraordinary intricate tedic 


and 
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and difficult, if the concluding of it requires a 
longer time than the ſettling of the preliminaries, 


197 


nay, even than the very regulation of publick pre- 


cedencies, and other ceremonies. 


A Publick Miniſter, or a Plenipotentiary, is a 


Camelion, a Protheus; ſometimes like a cunning 
Gameſter, he diſſembles his very humour and tem- 
per, as well to avoid the conjectures and penetra- 


tion of others, as to prevent any ſecret eſcaping 


thro paſſion and weakneſs; he's always ready to 
put on that ſhape his deſigns or occaſions require, 


and very artificially appears what *tis his Intereſt 


to be thought. So when he deſigns to diſſemble 
that his Maſter is very formidable, or very low, 
he's reſolute and inflexible, to prevent any large 
Demands; or cafe and complacent, to give others 


occaſion to make them, that he may be ſure of the 


lame Liberty.*Ar other times either he is profound 
and ſubtil, to conceal a truth in the very publiſhing 
of it, becauſe it concerns him to divulge it, and 
that it ſhould not be believed; or elſe he is free 
and open, that whenever he ſhall have occaſion 
to conceal whar muſt be kept ſecret, people may 
not fo much as ſuſpect him, bur on the contrary 
believe that he has diſcover d whatever he knew. 
Ar the ſame time, he's violent and very verboſe, 


to excite others to talk, or hinder their ſpeaking 


what he defires not to hear, or acquainting him 


with what he would be ignorant of. He talks 


of indifferent things, which ſoften” or deſtroy 
one another, and leave them confounded be- 


twixt Confidence and Diſtruſt, that he may 
make amends for a loſt opportunity, by dex. 
rrouſſy gaining another; or he's cool and ſilent, 
to engags others to talk: he hears. patiently a 


tedious while, to obtain the fame favour him- 
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ſelf: His Diſcourſe is lofty and weighty ; when 
he deſigns to make {uch promiſes or threats as 
may carry a great ſtroke with them, and make a 
ſtrong impteſhon upon ſuch to whom they are 
directed. Sometimes he {peaks firſt, rhe better 
to diſcover the Oppoſitions and Contradictions, 
Intrigues and Cabals of foreign Miniſters, upon 
the propoſitions he has advanc d, and to take his 
Meaſares from their Anſwers. At another meet- 


ing he ſtays till the laſt, that he may be ſure not 


to loſe his labour; he can then be more exact, 
having nicely obſerv'd every thing that may be 
ſerviceable to his Maſter or his Allies. He 
knows what to ask, and what he can obtain. He 
knows how to be clear and expreſſwe, or obſcure 


and ambiguous; he can uſe equivocal words 
and turns, which he can render more or leſs 


forcible, as his intereſt or occaſions require. He 
asks little becauſe he won't grant much, or his 
requeſts are large that he may be ſure of a little. 
He defires ſmall things, which he pretends to be 
of no value, that they may not hinder him of 
greater. He avoids the gaining of an important 
point at firſt, if it's like to hinder him of ſeveral, 
which, tho in themſelves of leſs value, yet 
united exceed the other. His Demands are ex- 


travagant, with deſign to be denied, that he may 


ze furnifh'd with a juſt excuſe for refuſing thoſe 
he knows will be made. He very. aſſiduouſly ag- 
gra vates the enormity of theſe, and warmly. urges 
% reaſons why he cannot hearken to them, and 
as earneſtly endeavours to enervate thoſe which 
tlie pretend for, their denial. He's equatly con- 


rnd to aggrandize thoſe trifles he offers, as to 
light openly the little they're willing to grant. 


He feigns extraordinary proffers, which beget a 


diſtruſt, 
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diſtruſt, and oblige them to reject what indeed ac- 
cepted would be uſeleſs ; this ſerves to colour his 
exorbitant demands, and throw the blame of the 
refuſal on them: He grants more than they can 
ask, to get yet more of them. He ſheweth him- 
{elt very hard, and unwilling to grant trivial 
things, that he may quaſh all hopes and expecta- 
tions of better from him. If he's perſwaded to 
Part with any thing, tis on ſuch conditions, that 
he may ſhare the advantages of it. He directly 
or indirectly eſpouſes the intereſt of an Ally, as 
ke finds it profitable, or tends to advance his pre- 
tenſions. He talks of nothing but Peace and Al- 
liances, the Publick Good and Tranquility; in 
all which he means only his Maſters interelt. 
Sometimes he reconciles diſagreeing Parties, ar 


other times he divides thoſe hs found united; he 


terrifies the ſtrong and potent, and encourages the 
weak: He unites ſeveral feeble Intereſts againſt a 
more powerful one, to render the Balance equal, 
he joyns with the former, that they may deſire 
his Alliance and Protection, which he ſells them 
at a dear rate. He knows how to intereſt thoſe 
with whom he treats, and by a dexterous manage- 
ment by fine and ſubtle turns, he makes them ſen- 

ſible of their private Advantage, the Riches and 

_ Honours they may hope for by a little cafineſs. 
which will not in the leaſt claſh with their Com- 
miſſions, nor the Intentions of their Maſters: And 
that he may not be thought impregnable on this 
ide, he betrays ſome ſmall. concern for his own 


fortune. By this he diſcovers: their moſt ſectct 
Intentions, their moſt profound Deſigns, and laſt 


Efforts z which he turns to his own advantage. 
If he's injur'd in any conſiderable Article he 1s 
very loud, but if he finds 'tis not ſo, he is yet 
I. 04 loudet. 
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louder, and throws the injur'd on their Juſtificati- 
on and Defence. All his meaſures are order'd, his 
ſteps are pointed out, and his leaſt advances 
preſcribd by the Court; yet he appears as 
complacent and' free, in the moſt difficult con- 
teſto, as if all hs compliances were Extempore, and 
purely owing to his condeſcending temper. And 
the better to perſwade the world it is ſo, he dares 
not engage that the Propoſals ſhall be approved 
of, and that his Maſter will not difown him. By 
his Emiſſaries, he ſpreads falſe rumours concern- 
ing thoſe things which he alone is intruſted with; 
ke clofely reſerves ſome particular Inſtructions, 
theſe he never diſtloſes, bur ar ſuch extremities, 
as to neg lect the uſe of them would be very 
pernicious. All his Intrigues tend to ſolid and 
lubſtantial ends, for which he willingly 1acrt- 
fces Punctilio's, and imaginary points of Ho- 
nour. He has à great deal of Moderation, and 
is arm'd with Reſolution and Patience; he 
tatigues and diſcourages others, but is himſelf 
unwearied. He's fore-warn'd and fortify'd a- 
gainſt all redious delays and affronts, jealouſies 
and ſuſpicions, difficulties and obſtacles. He's 
tully perſwaded that patience, and a happy con- 


juncture, will influence their Minds, and ac- . 


compliſh his defired ends. He feigns a ö ſecret 
Ir tereſt to break off the Negotiation, when he 
paſſionately deſires it's continuance, but on the 
contrary, when he has ſtrict Orders to ule his 
lift endeavours to break it off, he thinks the 


belt way ro effect it is to prels its continuation. | 


Aftet a very great Event, he's either ſtiff or ea- 
fie, according as tis advantageous or 3 
al; and if by a vaſt prudence he can foreſee any 
thing advantageous to the State, he follows it 
55 55 h cloſe, 
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cloſe, temporizes and manages himſelf according 
to the hopes, fears and neceſſti2s of his Maſter : 


201 


He takes his Meaſures from Time, Place 


and Occafion, his own ſtrength or weaknels, the 
Genius of the Nations he treats with, and the 
8 Temper and Character of their Mini- 


Politicks, tend only to prevent being deceiv'd, and 
not to deceive others. | 

*The Character of the French Nation requires 
gravity in their Soveraign. 

* Tis one of the Misfortunes of a Prince to 


be over-burthen'd with ſecrets, becauſe the dil- 


covery of that is dangerous ; but he's happy if he 
can meet with a faithful Confident to diſcharge 
himſelf. „ 5 | 
* A Prince wants only the pleaſures of a private 
life to compleat his happineſs; a loſs that nothing 
can render ſupportable, but the charms of Friend 
ihip, and the fidelity of his Friends. 
* A Monarch that deſervedly fills a Throne, 
finds it extreamly pleaſant to lay down ſometimes 
his Grandeur, to leave the Theatre, quit the Bus- 
kins, and act a more familiar part with a Confident. 
Nothing conduces more to the Honour of a 
Prince than the Modeſty of his Favourite. 
No Ties of Friendſhip or Conſanguinity af, 
ſect a Favourite; tho he's crowded with Relations 
and Creatures, he does not mind them. He ſtands 
by himſelf like a Rock inthe Sea. | 
_* Certainly a Favourite, who has any meaſure 
of Wir and Reaſon, muſt be diſorder'd and con- 
founded at the fordid and baſe Flatteries, the 


ſters. All his Maxims, Deſigns, and moſt refin d 


frivolous and impertinent Applications of thoſe 


who make their Court to him, and hang upon 


him like Slaves and Spaniels, and no doubt but 
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he laughs at them in private, to take ſome ſort 
of ſatisfaction for the trouble they put him to. 
* You who are in great Poſts, Publick Mini- 
fters or Favourites, give me leave to adviſe you. 
Don't intruſt the care of your Memory with your 
Progeny, don't expect they'll preſerve the luſtre 
of your Name; great Titles fly away. the Princes 
Favour vaniſhes, Honours leave their Pofleffors. 
Riches diſperſe themſelves, and Merit degenerates. 
Tis true you have Children worthy your ſelves, 
and capable of maintaining the Character you leave 
them, but can you promiſe to your ſelves to be 
as fortunate in your Grand- Children? Won't you 
believe me? Caſt your Eyes for once on ſome 
Men, whom you cannot look on without ſcorn 

and diſdain ; they're deſcended from the very Men 
(great as you are) which you ſucceed. Be Ver. 
tuous and Affable, and if you ak what more is 
neceſſary, in anſwer J muſt tell you, Vertue and 
Humanity command a laſting Fame, and are in- 
dependant on your Poſterity ; by theſe your Name 
is fare to live as long as the Monarchy endures ; 
and when future Generations ſhall walk over the 


ces, the Idea of your great Actions will {till re- 
main freſh in their Minds, they'll greedily collect 
vour Medals and Pourtraicts: This, they will ſay, 
is the Effigies of a Man that dar'd to ſpeak to his 
Prince with force and freedom, and was more a. 
{raid of injuring than diſpleaſing him; he endea- 
vour'd to make him a generous and good Prince, 
the Father of his Country, and taught him to ſay 
any good City, and my good People: The other Per- 
ſon you Tee painted there with -a bold Counte- 
ance, an 2 and majeſtick Air, acquires 2 
greater Repute every year; the greateſt . 
| | 3 Allow 
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allow him amongſt their Number, his great de- 
| fign was to eſtabliſn the Authority of the Prince, 


| and the Safety of the People, by humbling the 
Nob, from which neither the oppoſitions of 


arties, Conſpiracies, Treaſons, the dan- 
zer of Death, nor his own infirmities were able 
to divert him, and yet he had time enough to at- 


| tempt and begin a more noble Enterprize, ſince 


purſu'd and accompliſh'd 7 one of the beſt and 


greateſt Princes in the World, that is, the extirpa- 


pation of Hereſy. I 8 
*The moſt ſpecious and the leaſt ſuſpected 


| Snare, that ever was laid for great Men by their 
Servants, or for Kings by their Miniſters, bas 
been above all things the Advice to enrich them 
ſelves. An admirable Maxim, Counſel which is 


worth a_'Freaſure, a Mine of Gold, or a Peru, at 
laſt to thoſe who have the Addreſs to inſtil it 


into their Maſters. © \ 


* That Nation is extream happy, whofe Prince 


(chooſes the very ſame Perſons for his Confidents 


and Miniſters, whom the People would have choſen 


themſelves, if the Choice had been in their power. 


The knowledge of the detail of Affairs, and 
1 diligent. application to even the more Minute 
cares of the Commonwealth, are eſſential to a 
good Government, tho* too much neglected by 
Kings and their Miniſters in theſe laſt Ages: 
Tis a knowledge we cannot too earneſtly 


lztire in the Prince that's ignorant of it, nor value 


oo highly in him that's throughly ng, 
nith it. In effect, what does it ſignifie for the 


'rince- extends the Bounds of his Empire beyond 
is Enemies Territories, that he makes their 
doyeraignties become Provinces of his Kingdom; 


aſe” and pleaſure of the Subjects, that their 


The Characters, or 
that he is ViQtorious in Sieges and Battels, that the 
beſt fortified Camps and Baſtions afford no ſecuri- 


ty againſt him; Thar the neighbouring Nations weak 
in the 
Man? 


ask Aid of one another, and enter into Leagues, 
to defend themſelves, and put a ſtop to his Con- 
queſts: That their Confederacies are vain; that 
he's continually advancing, and ſtill victorious; 


that their laſt hopes are fruſtrated by ſuch a vi- 


gorous Conſtitution of the State, which will af. 
ford the Monarch the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
voung Princes his Grand Children ſupport and in. 
creaſe, of ſeeing them lead an Army into the Field, 
deſtroy the ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes, conquer new States, 
and command Old and experienced Officers, ra- 
ther by their Wiſdom and Merit, than by their 
high Quality and Royal Birth; of ſeeing them 
tread in the ſteps of their Victorious Father, imi. 
rating his Goodneſs, Docility, Juſtice, Vigilance 
and Magnanimiry : In a word, let my Soveraign 
de never ſo ſucceſsful, let the prudent Manage. 
ment of his Minifters, nay, let his Perſonal Me. 
rirs exalt him to the higheſt pitch of Glory, let 
my Country be never fo powerful, let it be the 
Terror of all the Nerz ring Nations; what 
ſhould I, or any of my Fellow Subjetts, be the 
better for all theſe things, if I were forc'd to la 
bour under the diſmal and melancholy burthen of 
Poverty and Oppreſſion? If, while I was ſecured 
againlt the Sallies from without of a cruel Enemy, 
i was expoſed within the Walls of our Cities to 
the Barbarity of a treacherous Aſſaſſin? If Ra- 
pine and Violence, were leſs to be feared in the 
darkeſt Nights and in the Wildeſt Deſarts, than 
at Mid-day in our Streets? If Safety, Cleanlinels, 
and a good Order, had not render'd the ſojourn: 
ing in our Cities fo delightful, and had m_— 
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ſo many Maſters, and thoſe eminent 
too, to breed up my Children in thoſe Arts and 
Sciences, which will one day raiſe their For- 
tunes? If the promotion of Trade had not made 
good ſubſtantial Stufts for m 
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ded, to true Plenty, the means of our converſing 
with ſo much eaſe one with another? Or, if being 
weak and defenceleſs, I was encroached upon 


in the Country by every Neighbouring Great 
Man? If there was nota Proviſion made to pro- 


teck me againſt his Injuſtice? If I had not at hand 
Maſters 


Cloathing, and 
wholeſom Food for my Nouriſhment, both plen- 
ty and cheap ? If, to conclude, the care of my 
Soveraign had not given me ſo much reaſon, to 


be as well contented with my Fortune, as his 
extraordinary Vertues muſt needs make him with 


his own? _ | | 

* Eight or ten thouſand Men are like Money to 
the Prince; with their Lives he buys a Town or a 
Victory: but if he's very ſparing of them, if he 
can purchaſe either at a cheaper rate, he's like 2 
Merchant who beſt knows the value of Coin. 

* All things ſucceed happily in a Monarchy, 
where the Intereſts of the Soveraign and Subjects 
are inſeparable. | = 

To ſay a Prince is the Father of his Peop/e, is 
no more an Encomium to him than to call him by 
his Name, or define what he is. 

* There's a ſort of Commerce, cr reciprocal re- 
turn of the Duties of the Soveraign to his SubjeQts, 
and of theirs to him, but which are moſt ſtrongly 
binding, or moſt difficult in the performance, I 
won't determine; and tis not indeed very eaſie to 
judge between the ſtrict Engagements of Reve- 


rence, Aſſiſtance, Service, Obedience and Depen- 


dance, on the one fide, and the indiſpenfible 
| ES Ds obligations 
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obligations to Goodneſs, Juſtice and Protection 1 


the other: To ſay the Prince is the ſupream Dit 


poſer of rhe lives of the People, is to tell us only 
that the Vices of Mankind have entail'd on them 
a natural ſubjection to Juſtice, and the Laws, cf 
which the Prince is the ſole Repolitory. To add 
further, that he is abſolute Maſter of his Suh. 


jedt's goods, without any Reaſon or legal Proceſs, 


is the Language of Flattery, or the diſtorted Op. 


nion ofa Favourite, who will make his recantati- 


on at the point of death. 1 
* When ona fine Evening you obſerve a num: 


tous Flock of Sheep ſpread over a little Hill quiet 


herd adorn'd with Gold and Jewels, a Golden 


avails it againſt the Wolves? 


ly gazing on the fragrant Thyme, and other ten 
der Herbs; or in a Meadow, nibbling the ſhort and 
tender Graſs, which has eſcap'd the Scythe, the 
diligent and careful Shepherd is always among 


them, he will nor ſuffer them out of his fight, 


he leads them, he follows them, he changes thei: 
paſture, if they wander he gathers them togethet; 
if the greedy Wolf approach, he ſets his Dog on 
to beat him off, he nouriſhes and preſerves them; 


the Morning finds him in the open Field, in which 
the Sun left him. Oh! what Care, what Vigi. 


lance and Slavery is this? Which Condition ap- 
pears the moſt delicious and free, that or the 
Sheep or of the Shepherd ? Was the Flock made 
for the Shepherd, or the Shepherd for the Sheep? 


This is a genuine Image of a good Prince and his 


People. 
* A Luxurious and proudMonarch is like a Shep- 


Crook in his hand, a Collar of Gold about his Dogs 
Neck, and a Golden String to lead him; but 
what's his Flock the better for all this? Or what 


* How 
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* How happy is that Poſt, which every minute 
furniſhes opportunities of doing good to thouſands! 
But how dangerous is that, which every moment 
expoſes to the injuring of millions. 

* It Men are not capable of a felicity on Earth, 
more natural, ſenfible, and ſublime. than to know 
they are tenderly belov'd ; and if Kings are Men, 


can they purchaſe the Hearts of their people at too 


dear a rate ? | 
* There are very few general, or certain Rules 


of well Governing; they depend on Times and 
Conjunctures, the Prudence and Deſignus of the Go- 


vernours: 10 that perfect Government is the Maſter- 
piece of the Soul, but perhaps it would be impoſ- 
ible to arrive at it, if Subjects did not contribute 
one moiety by an habitual dependance and ſub- 
miſhon. TE | „ 

* Thoſe, who under ſome great Monarch are 
poſſeſsd of the firſt Poſts of Honour and Profit, 
have very eaſie places, which are officiated without 
any trouble, all their affairs run ſmooth, the Au- 
thority, and Genius of the Prince plains their way, 
rids them of all difficulties, and renders them pro- 
iperous: Tis they who are rewarded for the Merit 


of their Subalterns. 


* If the Care of a ſingle Family be ſo burthen- 
lom,itaMan has enough to do to anſwer for himſelf; 
what a weight, what a load is the charge of a 
whole Realm? Is the Soveraign recompenc'd for 
all his anxious cares by the proſternations of his 
Courtiers, or the pleaſures an Abſolute Power 
leems to afford? When [ think on the troubleſom, 
hazardous and dangerous paths they're forc'd to 
tread to arrive at a publick Tranquility; when 1 
reflect on the extream difficulr, tho neceſſary me- 


th6ds, they are frequently oblig d to uſe to compaſs 
| | a 
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a good end, that they are accountable to God, even 


for the felicity of their people; that Good and E- 


vil are in their hands, and that Ignorance is no ex- 
cuſe for them, I can't forbear asking my ſelf this 
queſtion, Would ſt thou Reign? Would a Man 
but meanly happy in a private condition, quit it for 


a Throne ? Is it even ſupportable to be born a Mo- 


narch ? | 
E Are nor all the Cæleſtial Gifts neceſſary to a 
good Monarch ? A Royal Birth, an Auguſt and 
Commanding Air? A preſence to ſatisfie the cu- 
rioſity of thoſe who crowd to fee him, and to 
command reſpect from his Courtiers ? His tem- 
per muſt be perfectly even, he muſt be very averſe 
to ill-natur'd Railery, or at leaſt diſcountenance 


it: He muſt neither threaten, reproach, nor give 


way to his paſſion, and yet oblige an intire Obedi- 
ence to all his Commands: His Humour muſt be 
complacent and engaging ; his Heart fo ſincere and 


open, that all may think they found the bottom of 


it: this will qualifie him to gain Friends, Crea. 
tures and Allies. He muſt be always Secret, Pro- 
found and Impenetrable in his Ends and Deſigns: 


He muſt be very Grave and Serious in Publick: 


When in Council, or giving anfwers to Ambaſſa- 


dors, his expreſſions mult be brief, joyn'd with a 


great deal of Juſtneſs and Grandeur: He muſt 


chuſe fit Objects to beſtow his Favours on, and 


confer them with ſuch a grace as doubles the bene- 
fit : He muſt be very ſagacious to penetrate into 
the Minds, Qualifications and Tempers of Men, 
For the diſtribution of Places and Employments, 
and the choice of Generals and Miniſters : He 
muſt have ſuch a ſtrong . and ſolid decifive Judg. 


ment in affairs, as immediately to diſcern the beſt 
and moſt juſt: A mind fo ſincere and juſt, as co 


as 
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Allies and Enemies: Such a happy Memory as 
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declare againſt himſelf in favour of his Subjects 


I 
continually preſents to him the Names, Faces, Pe- 
titions and Occaſions ofhis pay A vaſt Capa- 
city, that extends not only to Foreign Affairs, to 
Commerce, State Maxims, Political Deſigns, New 
Conqueſts, and the defence of them by numerous 


and unacceſſible Forts, but knows how to confine 


himſelf at home, to confider the particular wants 
of the Realm, to baniſh all falſe Worſhip he meets 


with prejudicial to Soveraignty, to aboliſh all im- 


2 and cruel Cuſtoms, to reform the Laws and 
ſages if they are filled with Abuſes, to make his 


Cities rich and eaſie by an exact Polity, and ren- 


der them Noble and Magnificent by the addition 
of ſumptuous Edifices : To puniſh ſcandalous 
Vices ſeverely : To advance the Honour of Reli- 
gion and Vertue by his authority and example : 
To protect the Church and Clergy, their Rights 
and Liberties : To Govern with the tenderneſs of a 
Father, always contriving the eaſe of his Subjects: 
To lighten their Taxes and Subſidies, that they 


may not be Impoveriſnhed. He muſt be inriched 


with ſeveral great indowments for War: He muſt 


be vigilant, ſedulous and unwearied: He muſt 
be able to Command numerous Armies in perſon, 


and be ſedate and compos d in the midſt of dan- 


ger. His ſole Deſign ought to be the Safety and 


Honour of his Kingdom, which he muſt always 
prefer to his own Life. His power muſt be of ſuch 
an extent as to leave no room for underhand Soli- 
citations , private Intreagues and Cabals, and 
ſometimes to leſſen the vaſt diſtance betwixt the 


Nobility and the * pars that they may all agree 


to be equally ſubject: His knowledge ſo exten- 


live, as to enable him to ſee every thing with his 
P OWN 
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own Eyes, and act immediately and by himſelf 
So that his Generals be but his Lieutenants, and 


his Miniſters but his Miniſters. © A profound Wiſ- 
dom to know when to declare War, how to over- 
come and to make the beſt uſe of Victory : To know 
when to make peace, and when to break it, to 
force his Enemies to accept it according to their 
ſeveral Intereſts : To ſet bounds to a vaſt Ambiti- 
on, and to know how far to extend his Conqueſts: 
To have leiſure for Plays, Feaſts and Shews : To 
Cultivate Arts and Sciences: To deſign and erect 
magnificent Structures, even when ſurround. 
ed with private and declared Enemies. To con- 
clude, a vigorous and commanding Genius, that 
renders him belov'd by his Subjects, and feared by 
Strangers; and that reduces his Court and all his 
Realm, to that Union and good Intelligence, that 
they are like a ſingle Family, perfectly united un. 
der one Head. Theſe admirable Vertues ſeem to 
be comprized in the Idea of a Soveraign; Iis 
true, we rarely ſee them all meet in one Subject, 
ſeveral of them are owing to the Soul and Tem 
per, others to Conjunctures and extraneous Things; 
yet I muſt tell you, it appears to me, that the 
Prince that unites all theſe in his ſingle Perſon, 
very well deſerves the name of Great. | 
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| Fire for flying upwards. | | 1 
iin one ſenſe Men are not Light, or but in | | 
y | little things: They change their Habits, Language, t# 
» | faſhions, Decorums, and ſometimes their Taſte ; _ 1 
ir but they always preſerve their bad Manners; are vil 
1. frm and conſtant to what is ill, and to an indit- 1 
. ference for Vertue. Es | | 1 
0 * Stoiciſm is a meer Fancy, an Idea, ſomething 1 
4 Þ like Plazo's Republick. The Stoicłs feign that a 1 
d. Man may laugh at his Poverty; be inſenſible of io 
n- Injuries, Ingratitude, or the loſs of his Eftate, Pa» = 8 
at Þ rents and Friends; look coolly on Death, and re- ” 
by I gard it as an indifferent thing, which ought not I 
his 0 make him merry or malancholy, never let 1 
at Pleaſure or Pain maſter him; may undergo the $ 
an- vorments of Fire or Sword without the leaſt ſigh | TH 


to Nor a ſingle tear; and this phantom of Vertue, _ i 
Tis and imaginary Conſtancy, they are pleas'd to call | 
ct, Ja Wiſe Man. They have left Mankind as full of i 
m the ſame defects as they found them, and noricur'd 9 
gs; | tem of the leaſt weakneſs. Inſtead of painting | 1 


the “Vice in its moſt frightful and ridiculous forms, to bn 
on, I correct their Minds, they have form'd an Idea of 1 
I erfection and Heroiciſm, of which they are not iP 
capable, and exhorted them to what is impoſhble. 1 
- Thus this Wiſe Man thar is to be, or will never ' 
be, but in Imagination, finds himſelf naturally a- 1% 
bove all Ills and Events; the moſt painful Fit of — 
the Gout, or the moſt ſharp Fit of the Cholick, 1% 
can't extort from him the leaſt complaint. Heaven 4 
and Earth may be turn'd up fide down without TH 
> ſee ¶ concerning him in their fall; he would ſtand firm 5 1H 
oud, Ion the Ruins of the Univerſe, while another Man ) li 
they [grows almoſt diſtracted, cries, deſpairs, looks 1 
ale | | T2 | fiery, / 1 
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fery, and is out of breath, for a Dog loſt, or a 
China Diſh broke in pieces. 

* Reſtleſneſs of Mind, an inequality of Hu- 
mour, an inconſtancy of Heart, and uncertainty 
of ConduQ, are all Vices of the Soul, but dit: 
ferent, and as like as they appear, are not always 
found in one Subject. 625 Ug3R | 

* Tis difficult to decide, Whether irreſolution 
makes a Man more unfortunate than contemptible, 
or even, if there is not always more conveniency in 
being of the wrong fide, than of nore at all. 

A manunequal in his temper is ſeveral Men 
in one, he multiplies himſelf as often as he 
changes his Taſte and Manners : He is not this 
minute what he was the laſt, and will not be the 
next what he is now); he is his own Succeſſor; 
ask not of what Complexion he is, but what are his 
Complexions; nor of what Humour, but how many 
ſorts of Humours has he. Don t deceive your ſelves, 
is it Eutichrates whom you meet? How cold is he 
to day? Yeſterday he would have ſought you, ca- 
reſs'd you, and made his Friends jealous of you, 
Does he remember you ? Tell him your Name. 
 * Menatcas goes down Stairs, opens the door 
to go out, ſhuts it, and perceivesthat his Night-cap 
is {till on, and examining himſelf a little bettet, 


finds but one half of his Face ſhav'd, his Sword on 


the right Side, his Stockings hanging over his Heels, 
and his Shirt out of his Breeches. If he walks 
into the Street, he feels ſomething ſtrike him on 
the face, or ſtomach; he can't imagine what *tis, 
till waking and opening his Eyes, he ſees himſelt 
by a Cart-wheel, or under a Joyners Pent-houſe 


with the Coffins about his Ears. Sometimes you 


may ſee him run againſt a blind Man, puſh him 


backwards, and afterward fall over him, Some. 


times 
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times he happens to come up Forehead to Fore- 


head with a Prince, and obſtructs his paſſage ; 
with much ado he recolleQs himſelf, and has but 


| Juſt time to ſqueeze himſelf cloſe ro a Wall, to 


make room for him. He ſeeks, quarrels and 
brawls, puts himſelf into a Heat, calls to his Ser- 
vants, and tells them one after another, every 
thing is loſt, or out of the way, and demands his 
Gloves, which he has in his hands ; like the Wo- 


man, who ask'd for her Mask, when ſhe had it 


on her Face. He enters an Apartment, paſſes un- 
der a Sconce, where his Perriwig hitches, and is 
left hanging. The Courtiers look on him and 
laugh : Menalcas looks alſo, laughs louder than 
any of them, and turns his Eyes round the Com. 
pany to ſee the Man who ſhews his Ears, and has 
oft his Wig. If he goes into the City, after ha- 
ving gone pretty far, he believes himſelf out of 
his way, ſtands ſtill, and asks of ſuch as paſs by, 
where he is. They tell him in the Street he lives 
in; he enters his own Houſe, runs out in haſte, 


fancy ing himſelf deceiv d. He comes out of the 


Palace, and finding a Coach at the Stair-foot, 
takes it to be his own,throws himſelf into it ::The 
Coachman whips on, and thinks he is driving his 
Maſter home. Menalcas jumps out, croſſes the 
Court-yard, mounts the Stair-caſe, runs into the 
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Anti- chamber, Chamber and Cloſet, all is fami- 


liar to him, nothing new, he fit down and repoſes 
himſelf as at his own Houſe. The Maſter comes 
in, he riſes up to receive him, treats him very ci- 
villy, prays him to fit, and believes he is paying 
the ſame fi | | 
him at his own Chamber. He talks, reflects. 
talks again: The Maſter of the Houſe is tir d and 


aſtoniſſid, and Menalcas as much as he. He 
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will not ſay what he thinks, but ſuppoſes the 


other to be ſome very umpertinent lazy Fellow, 
Who will at laſt retire; this he hopes and is pa- 
tient. The night comes, when with ſome diffi- 
culty he is undeceiv'd. At another time he pays a 
viſit to a Lady, and perſwading himſelf that ſhe 
is viſiting him, he fits down in her Elbow. Chair, 
and thinks not of going. He thinks afterwards the 
Lady makes long viſits, expects every moment 
when ſhe will riſe, and leave him at liberty. but 
ſhe tarries yet longer, he grows hungry : Night 
comes on, and he intreats her to ſup with him; 


ſhe laughs, and ſo loud, that at laſt it wakes 


him. He Marries in the Morning, forgets it at 
Night, and lies abroad. Some time after his 
Wite dies in his Arms, he aſſiſts at her Funeral. 
and the next day, when the Servants come to ac- 
quaint him that Dinner is on the Table, he de. 
mands if his Wife be ready, and if they have 
given her notice ont. This Man entring a Church 
ard taking a blind Man fitting at the door for a 
Pillar; and his Diſh for the Holy Water Pot, he 


plunges in his hand and croſſes his Forehead, when 


of a ſudden he hears the Pillar ſpeak, and offer 
him his Petitions : he turns towards the Quire, he 
fancies he ſees a Desk and a Cuſhion, he throws 


himſelf rudely on it ; the Machine bends. 
' puſhes him, and ſtrives to cry out. Menalcas is 


ſurpriz d to {ee himſelf kneeling on the Legs of a 
very little man, Teſting on his back, his two 


Arms over his Shoulders his Hands taking him by 
the Noſe, and ftopping his Mouth; he then re- 


tires conſus d, and kneels elſewhere. He takes 
out of his Pocket a Prayer- Book, as he thinks, but 
he pulls our his Slipper inſtead of it; he is hardly 
got out of the Church but a Footman runs ou 
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him, pulls him by che Sleeve, and asks him, 1 
he laughing, If he has not got my Lords Slipper? N 
WW. Aenalcds ſhews him his, and tells him, This is 
all the Slippers I have about me: however he ö 
f. | ſearches himſelf, and finds the Slipper of the | 
54 | Biſhopof ...... whom he has been viſiting, = 


de and who he has found by his Fireſide, being in- 
ur, diſpos' d. For Meralcar letting one of his Gloves 
fall to the ground, inftead of it took up one 
| of his Lordſhips Slippers, and went away. He 
plays at Trick Track, and calls for Drink, *ris 
brought him, he is to play, and holds the Box in 
one hand, and the Glaſs in the other, and being 
very thirſty, ſwallows the Dice and almoſt the 
Box, and throws the Water on the Tables, and fo 
| drowns the Man he play'd with. He walks by the 
Water-ſide, asks what's a Clock; they ſhew him 
a Watch, he ſcarce looks on't before he forgets both 
the Hour and the Watch, and throws it into the Ri- 
ver as à thing which troubles him. He writes a long 
Letter, Sands the Paper, and then throws the 
Sand into the Ink-horn. He writes a ſecond, makes 
up both, and miſtakes the Superſcription; one of 
them is ſent to a Duke or Peer; and when he 
opens it, he reads, Mr Oliver, Pray don't fail me 
to ſend me my Quarters Rent, that was due at 
Lady-day, az ſoon az poſſible. His Tenant opens 
the other, and finds in it, My Lord, JI receive, 
with a blind ſubmiſſiog, ihe Orders which your 
Grace was pleas'd, He writes another at Night, 
and after he has made it up and ſeal'd the ſame, 
puts out the Candle; he is ſurpriz d to be in the 
dark, and can hardly remember how it happen'd. 
Coming down Stairs from the Louvre, he meets a- 
nother coming up; ſays Menalcaz,you are the Man 
[ look for, takes him by the Hand, hauls him a- 
long with him, they m—_ ſeveral Courts, enter 
e 4 tlie 
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the Halls, go out and come in: he looks more nar- 
rowly on the Man he drew after him, he wonders 
who it ſhou'd be, has nothing to ſay to 
him, lets him go, and turns another way. He of- 
ten asks you a queſtion, and is almoſt out of fight 


before you can anſwer him. He finds you at 
another time in his way, he is raviſh'd to 


meer you, he juſt came from your Houſe, where 
he would have diſcours'd you about a certain At- 
fair. He contemplates your Fingers; Ion have, 


ſays he, a fine Ruby, it is à true Cryſtal one? He 


leaves you, and continues his March ; and this is 
the important Affair he was ſo earneſt to diſcourſe 
you about. If he is in company, he begins a Sto- 


ry, which he forgets to end; he laughs to himlelt, 


he diſcovers what he was thinking of, and gives 
anſwer to his own thoughts. He ſings through his 
Teeth, whiſtles, rouls up and down in his Chair, 
makes his moan, is huſht and believes he's alone. 


When he is at a Feaſt, he gathers inſenſibly all the 


Bread on his own Plate; his Neighbours indeed 
want it, as well as Knives and Forks, which he a 
long whiles plays with. There are large Spoons 
us'd at the Tables for a great conveniency; he 
takes one of them up, plunges it into the Diſh, 
Al's it, puts it to his Mouth, and is extreamly ſur- 
piized to ſee the Porrage on his Cloaths and Lin- 
nen, which he thought had been in his Belly. He 
forgets to drink at Dinner; or if he remembers it, 
and thinks there's too much Wine fill'd for him, 
he filings half on't in the Man's face who fits next 
him, drinks the reſt with a great deal of compo- 
ſure, and can't comprehend why ſhould People 
laugh, who faw him throw away the Wine he 


was not willing to drink; he keeps his Bed a day 


or two, for ſome light indiſpofition, he is * 
| 5 


he opens the Quilr before them, and drivels in his 
ſheets. He is carry'd to the Chartreux; he is ſhewn 


a Cloyſter painted by an excellent Hand. The = 
c 


ar, who explains the Figures, talks much of 


Bruno, the adventure of the Canon, makes a long . 
Tale on't, and ſhews the Story in the Picture. 
Menalcas, whoſe thoughts were all the while out 


of the Cloyſter, and not far from it, comes again 
to himſelf, asks the good Father, if it's the Canon 
or St Bruno who is Damn'd. By chance he finds 
himſelf, with a young Widow, he talks to _ 
her deceas'd nk tary and asks how he dy'd. The 
Woman, in whom this diſcourſe renews her ' late 
ſorrows, weeps, ſighs, and acquaints him with all 
the particulars of her Husbands diſtemper,from the 
Night before the Fever took him, till his laſt Ago- 


nies: Madam, ſays Menalcas, who had heard her 


relation very attentively Have you never another 


but him ? He bids Dinner to be got ready, riſes. 


before the Fruit is ſerv'd, takes his leave of the 
Company, and you are ſure that day to fee him 
in all the noted places of rhe City, that excepted, 


where he had made an appointment about the af 


fiir which made him riſe in ſuch hafte, and would 
not let him tarry till his Horſes were put to his 


Coach, but oblig'd him to trudge out a foot. 
Jou may frequently hear him ſcold, chide, and 


be in a paſſion with his Domeſticks for being out 
of the way. Where are they, ſays he? What 


can they be doing? What is become of em? 


When I want them, I can never find them; III 

this minute give them Warning, While he is 

ſpeaking, they come in; he asks them in a fury, 

Whence they came? They anſwer, from the place 

he ſent them to, and give him a faithful * 
| 0 
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| the Men and Women make 2 circle round his Bed; 
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of their Errands. You are very often miſtaken in 1 
him, and take him tor what he is not: For ſtu- ne 
pid, becauſe he hears little, and ſpeaks leſs: . 
For a Fcol, becauſe he talks to himſelf, and is 2n 


ſubject to a ſet of Grimaces, and careleſs motions 
With his head: For Proud and Uncivil, becauſe 
when you falute him he takes no notice of you, 
paſſes by and neglects it: For an inconſiderable 
man, becauſe he talks of Statutes in a Family that 
has a Bankrupt belonging to it ; Of Executions 
and Scaffolds before a Perſon whoſe Father was 
beheaded ; Of Homages before rich Farmers who 


would paſs for Gentlemen. He even brings a da 
Baſtard into his Family, and pretends to let him he 
live like his Valet, but tho he would have his 1 
Wife and Children know nothing of the matter, he Ser 
can't forbear calling him his Son ten times a day. an 
He reſolves to marry his Son to a Tradeſmans X 
Daughter, and from time to time boaſts of his ect 
Houſe and Anceſtors, and tells that the Menalcas s Ki 

never us d to match below themſelves. In ſhort, KAR 
he ſeems as it he were not preſent, nor heard FF ont 
what the Company diſcours'd of, when he is him- 2 


ſe:'f the ſubject of their converſation. He thinks tis 1 
and talks of 4 ſadden, but what he talks is ſel- I is th 


dom the thing he thinks on ? by which means K 
there is little coherence in any thing he fſays. Goa 
He ſays Jes commonly inſtead of No; and when his k 
he ſays No, you muſt ſuppoſe he would ſay 1 
Tes ; when he anſwers you, perhaps his Eyes are thass 
fix d on yours, but it does nor follow that he ſees nt 


you, he minds neither you, nor any one elſe, nor F negle 

any thing in the World. All that you can draw . 

from him, even when he is moſt ſociable, are ſo at 

{ome ſuch words as theſe: Tes, indeed, tis true, quali 

good, all' well, ſincerely, I believe ſo, . 0 they | 

Ab! O Heaven ! And ſome other Monoſyllab 5, 1 
| a which | 


he 
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ins 
his 
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which are never ſpoken in the right place. He 


never is among thoſe whom he appears to be 


with ; he calls his Footman very ſeriouſſy, Sir, 
and his Friend Robin. He ſays you Reverence to a 
Prince of the Blood, and your Highneſs to a Je- 
ſuit. When he hears Maſs, if the Prieſt ſneezes, 
he cries aloud, God bleſs you. He is in compa- 


ny with a Judge, grave by his Character, and ve- 


nerable by his Age and Dignity, who asks him if 
ſuch a thing is ſo, and Menalcas replies, Tes, 
Madam. He came once from the Country, his 
Lackeys attempted to rob him and ſucceeded they 
made him deliver his Purſe : Being come home, 
he told the adventure to his Friends, who ask'd 
him the circumſtances, and he referr'd them to his 


"Servants : Enquire of my Men, ſaid he, they 


were there. | 1 

* Incroility is not a Vice of the Soul, but the ef- 
fect of ſeveral Vices; of Vanity, Ignorance of Du- 
ty, Lazineſs, Stupidity, Diſtraction, Contempt 
of others, and Jealouſy. If it diſcovers itſelf all 
on the outſide of a man, tis the more odious, be- 
cauſe *tis a viſible and manifeſt defect; however, 
tis more or leſs offenſive, according as the Cauſe 


is that produces it. 


* It we ſay of a cholerick, unſteady, quarel- 
lom, melancholy, formal, capricious perſon, tis 
his humour, this is not to excuſe him, whatever 
we fancy ; but owning, tho we don't think on it, 


that ſuch great vices are not to be remedy'd. 


What we call Humour, is a thing too much 
neglected among men: They ſhould underſtand, 
tis not enough to be good, unleſs they do appear 
lo, at leaſt if they would endeavour to be ſociable, 
qualify'd for Union and Friendſhip; that is, if 
they would be Men. We don't deſire that W 
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220 The Charafters, or 
Souls ſhou'd be tender and complacent, they ne- 


ver want complacency and tenderneſs when they 
ſerve to enſnare the ſimple, and ſet a price on 
their Artifices. But we wiſh that honeſt and ſin- 
cere men wou d be eaſie, complacent and civil, 
that we may hope to have no longer reaſon to ſay 
that the wicked men are hurtful and that good 
men, make others uneaſie. | 

* The penerality of men, when they are cho- 
lerick, are afterwards injurious ; others a& quite 
otherwiſe, for having firſt injur'd their neighbonr, 
they grow afterwards angry : The ſurprize that 
we are in at ſuch proceedings, will not always 
give us time for reſentment. | | 
Men don't apply themſelves enough to em- 
brace all opportunities, wherein they could pro- 
mote each others ſatisfaction; when a perſon takes 
an Employment on him, it ſeems as If his defign 
was to have it in his power to oblige, but to do 


nothing. The moſt ready thing in the world is 


Denial; we never grant but with reflection. 
Every man ought to know exactly what he is 

to expect from Mankind in general, and from each 
of them in particular, before he ventures to throw 
himſelf into the World. . 
If Poverty is the Mother of Crimes, want of 
ſenſe is the Father. 8 

is difficult for a man to have ſenſe and be a 
perfect Knave. A true and ſharp Genius leads to 
Order, Truth and Vertue. Tis want of ſenſe and 
penetration which makes a man obſtinate in Evil, 


as in Error: We ſtrive in vain to correct a Block- 


head by Satyr, which deſcribes him to others, 


vrhile he will himſelf not know his own Picture; 


tis like railing to a deaf man; twould be well for 
the pleaſure of Men of Wit and Honour, and * 


Manners of the Age. 
publick Vengeance, if a Rogue had ſome feeling, 


and were ſenſible when he is corrected. 


There are {ome Vices for which we are indebt- 


cd to no body, they were born with us, and from 
time to time are fortify'd by Cuſtom. There are 


others which we contract, and were before 
Strangers to us; men are ſometimes born with 
eaſie diſpoſitions, complacency, a deſite to pleaſe, 
but by the treatment they meet from thoſe they 
live with or on whom they depend, they are ſud- 

denly oblig'd to change their meaſures, and even 
their nature ; they grow melancholy and flegma- 
tick, humours, with which they were before un- 


acquainted : They have another complexion, and 


are aſtoniſh'd to find themſelves petulant and 
ſtubborn. | „„ 85 

* Some ask why mankind in general don't 
compoſe but one Nation, and are hot contented 
to ſpeak one Language; to live under the ſame 
Laws, to agree amongſt themſelves in the ſame 
Cuſtoms and Worſhip: for my part, ſeeing the 
contrarie ty of their Inclinations, Taſte and Sen- 
timents, I wonder to ſee ſeven or eight perſons live 
under the ſame Roof, within the ſame Walls, and 


make a ſingle Family. 


* There are ſome ſtrange Fathers, who ſeem, 
during the whole courſe of their Lives, to be pre- 
paring Reaſons for their Children to be comforted 
with their Deaths. | | 

* Every thing is ſtrange in the Humours, Mo- 
rals, and Manners of Men; one lives Sowre, Paſ- 
lionate, Covetous, Furious, Submiſfive, Labori- 
ous, and full of his own Intereſts, who was born 
Gay, Peaceable, Lazy, Magnificent, of a noble 
Courage, and far from any thing Baſe or Pitiful: 
The cares of life, the diſpoſition they find Rowe 

| _ ſelves 
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222 The Characters, or 1 
ſelves in, and the law of neceſſity, force Nature. 
and cauſè ſuch great changes. Thus at the bottom, 
ſuch a man can't telt what to make of himſelf, 
his outſide changes ſo often; has ſo many altera- 
tions and revolutions, that he is really neither 
vbhat he thinks he is himſelf, nor what he appears 
3 . | - 
Life is ſhort and tireſome, we employ it in 
wiſhes, and adjourn our joy and repoſe to the 
time to come, often to an Age, when our beſt 
Bleſſings, Youth and Health, are already diſap- 
pear d. The time comes, and we are ſtill ſur- 
priz d with new deſires: A Fever ſeizes us, and ex- 
tinguſhes us; or if we are cur d, tis only to deſire 
a longer time. | 
When a man deſires a favour of a perſon, he 
ſurrenders himſelf to him on Diſcretion; when 
he's ſure it cannot be deny'd him, he watches his 
opportunities, parleys and capitulates. 

* *Tis ſo common for men not to be happy, 
and ſo eſſential to all good to be acquir'd with 
trouble, that what comes with eaſe is ſuſpeCted. 
We can hardly comprehend how any thing can 
be for our advantage which coſts us ſo little, or 
how we could reach the ends we propos'd by ſuch 
Juſt meaſures : We think we deſerve good for- 
rune, but ought not often torely upon our merits. 

* The man who ſays he was not born happy, 
may at leaſt become 10, if he would make ule of 
his Friends and Relations good fortune ! Envy 
robs him of this advantage. : 
Tho perhaps I have ſaid ſomewhere or other 

that unhappy people are in the wrong, yet men 
ſeem to be born for misfortane, grief and pover- 
ty; few eſcape, and ſince all ſorts of diſgraces 
befal them, they ought to be prepar'd for all ſorts 
of dHgrace... +.” Wo 


and Cheating of Wit. 
| Cheats eaſily believe others as bad as themſelves. 
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* Men meet one another about their affairs 


with ſo much difficulty, are ſo ſharp whete the 
leaſt intereſt is concern d, ſo apt to be intangl'd 
| with the leaſt intricacies, are ſo willing to de- 
| ceive, and 10 unwilling to be deceiv'd, ſet fo 
great value on what belongs to themſelves, and 
Jo mean a price on what belongs to others; that 
I proteſt I know not how or which way they can 
| conclude Marriages, GontraQts, Acquiſitions, Peace, 
| Truces, Treaties and Alliances. N 


* Among ſome = le Arrogance ſupplies the 
place of Greatneſs, Inhumanity of Stedfaſtneſs, 


They cannot be deceiv'd, but they will not deceive 
2 long while. 


We are never deceiv'd for our advantage, for 


Malice and Lying always attend Cheating. 
* We hear nothing in the Streets of great Ci- 


ties, and out of the mouths of thoſe that paſs by 


us, but ſuch words as theſe ; Writs, Executions, 
Interrogatories, Bonds and Pleadings : What is 


the meaning of it? Is there no ſhadow of Equity 


left in the World ? and is the World full of peo- 
ple, who ask confidently what is not due unto *em, 


or who deny with the ſame confidence to pay 


what they owe to others. 

The Invention of Parchments is a ſcandal to 

Humanity; what a ſhame is it that men can't keep 

their words without being forc'd to it. | 
If you ſuppreſs Paſſion, Intereſt and Injuſtice, 

what a calm wou'd there be in the greateſt Cities? 


Subſiſtance and the cares of Life do not make up a 


third part of the hurry. 


Nothing helps a man more to bear quietly 


the injuries he receives from Parents and F ares 


e 
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than à reflection on the vices of humanity ; and 3 
how painful tis for men to be conſtant, generous ſur 
and faithful, or to love any thing better than their 


own Intereſts. He knows their capacity, and does it e 
not require them to penetrate ſolid Bodies, fly in pre 
the Air, or be equitable. He may hate Mankind i * 
in general, for having no greater reſpect for Ver. ple 
tue. But he excuſes it in particulars, he even is her 

engag d by the higheſt motives to love em, and fatię 
ſtudies as much as poſſible never to deſerve the the 
ſame indulgence. = 

* There are certain Goods which we moſt paſ- the 
fionately defire, and the Idea of em only moves nigh 

and tranſports us. If we happen to obtain em lye : 

we enjoy them more peaceably than we thought may 

we ſhould, and are leſs buſie in rejoycing over em, I co ri 

than in aſpiring after greater. _. | 

There are ſome evils, ſo frightful and ſome with 
misforttunes ſo horrible, that we dare not think on, That 
them the proſpect of em only makes us tremble. If ¶ mult 
they chance to fall on us, we find more ſuccour I Uſe 
than we could imagin, we arm our ſelves againſt 2 J Lan 
croſs Fortune, and do better than our hopes. You 

* Sometimes a pleaſant Houſe falling to us, I ſhall 
a fine Horſe, a pretty Dog, a Suit of Tapeſtry, like 

N Watch preſented us, will mitigate a vaſt I vou! 

ols. 1 | 
*I often ſuppoſe that men were to live for ever I Is th 
in this world: And reflect afterwards whether tis N worl! 
poſſible for them to do more towards their eſta- © and 

bliſh ment, than they do now. 5 

* If Life is miſerable, tis painful to live; if I in pr: 
pb tis dreadful to dye; one comes to the 0- Way. 
ther. e | 
There's nothing men are ſo fond to preſerve, | * 
and leſs careful about than life. 4 
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* We are afraid of old age, but we are not 
ſure we can attain it. - . 
* Death never happens but once, yet we feel 


| it every moment of our lives. *Tis wotle to ap- 


prehend than to ſuffer. EY 
rene is with difficulty convey'd to the Tem- 


ple of Aſculapius, to conſult the God about all 


her ills. She complains firſt that ſhe's weary and 
fatigu'd. The God pronounces tis occaſion'd by 


| the length of her Journey. She ſays ſhe has no 


ſtomach to her Supper; the Oracle bids her eat 
the leſs at Dinner. She adds, ſhe's troubl'd a 


nights with broken Slumbers ; he bids her never 


lye a Bed by day. She asks how her groſsneſs 
may be prevented; the Oracle replies, ſhe ouglit 


to riſe before noon, and now and then make uſe 


of her Legs. She declares that Wine diſagrees 
with her; the Oracle bids her drink Water. 


That ſhe has a bad digeſtion ; he tells her ſhe 


muſt go into a Diet. My fight, ſays ſhe, fails. 
Uſe Spettacles, ſays ÆMſculapius. I grow weak, 
| an't half ſo ſtrong and healthy as 1 have been. 


You grow old, ſays the God. But how, faysſhe, 
ſhall I cure this languiſhment ? Why you muſt dye 


like your Grand-father and Grand-mother, if 


you'll get rid on't quickly. What advice is this 
© thou giveſt me, thou Son of Apollo, cries Irene? 
Is this the mighty Skill which men praiſe and 
worſhip you for? What haſt thou told me rare 


and myſterious? Did not I know thus much be- 


fore? The God anſwers, Why did you not put it 


in practice then, without coming ſo far out of your 


way to ſeek me, and ſhortning your days by a 15 


tedious Journey to no purpoſe? 
Let us think, when we are ſighing for the 
loſs of dur paſt youth, which will no more re- 


turn, 
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turn, Dotage will come, then we ſhall regret the 
age of our full ſtrength, whick we now enjoy, 
and don't enough eſteem. 

F Inquierude, fear and dejection cannot keep 
Death far from us, yet I queſtion if exceſſive 
laughter becomes men who are mortal. | 
What there is in Death uncertain, is a little 
ſweeten'd by what there is certain. There's 
ſomething indefinite in the time of it, which 
looks like infinite, and Eternity. — 

* We hope to grow old, and we fear old age; 
thatis, we are willing tolive, and atraid todye. 

* One had better give way to Nature, and tear 
Death, than be always ſtriving againſt ir, arming 

our ſelves with Reaſons, and be our own Slaves, 
that we may not fear it. e e 

* If ſome men dv'd, and others did not, Death 

would indeed be a terrible affliction. 

* A long Sickneſs ſeems to be plac'd berween 
Life and Death, that Death itſelf may be a com- 
fort to thoſe who dye, and thoſe who ſurvive 

them. | | | | 

* To ſpeak like men, Death is in one thing 
very good: It puts an end to old age. 

That Death which prevents Dotage, comes 
more ſeaſc nable, than that which ends it. 

* * The regret men have for the time they have 

11 ſpent, does not always induce them to ſpend 
wyhar remains better. 5 

* Lite is a kind of Slecp, old men fleep long 
eſt: They never begin to wake, but when they 
are to dye. If then they run over the whole 
courſe of their lives year by year, they find fie. 
quently neicher vertues nor commendable act ons 
enough to diſtinguiſh th:m one from another 

They confound t2cir diffe ent ages. They . 
| | thing 


CJ 


t the thing ſufficiently remarkable ro meaſure the time 
1Joy, they have liv'd by. They have had coufus'd ; 
Dreams, without any form or coherence. How- 1 
keep ever, they are ſenſible like thoſe who awake, that | 
efſive they have ſlept a long while. 5 4 
| * There are bur three events which happen to % 
little Mankind ; Birth, Lite and Death. They know # 
here's nothing of their Birth, ſuffer when they dye, and 4 
vhich forget to live. y! 
* There is a time, which precedes Reaſon, when + 
age; we live like other Animals by inſtindt, of which 1 
ye. ue can't trace the leaſt footſteps. There's a ſe- 
1 tear MW cond time, when Reaſon diſcovers it ſelf, when 
rming tis form'd, and might act, it it were not obſcur'd, 
laves, and almoſt extinguiſht by the vices of Conſtituti- 
on, and a Chain of Paſſions, which ſucceed one 
Death another, and lead to the third and laſt age. Rea- 
{on then is in its force, and might bring forth, but 
rween tis ſoon leſſen d and weaken'd by years, ſickneſs and 
com. ſorrow; render d uſeleſs by the diſorder of the 
uvive W Machine, which is nowdeclining, yet theſe years, 
imperfect as they are, make the Life of a Man. 
thing * Children are haughty, diſdainful, cholerick, 
envious, inquiſitive, ſelf- intereſted, lazy, light, 
comes fearful, intemperate, lyers, diſſemblers, laugh 
- ealily, and are ſoon pleas'd, have immoderate 
y have joys and afflictions on the leaſt ſubjedts; would 
ſpend not have ill done em, but love to do ill. In 
this they are Men long before they are one and 
long: ¶ twenty. - 
n they * Children think not of what's paſt, nor what's 
whole to come; bur rejoyce ore the preſent time, which 
ind fre-. few of us do. | 
ac ons il * There ſeems to be but one character of 
mother. Childhood: The Manners at that Age is in all 
ſee no mich the ſame, and it muſt be with. a very nice 
thing 5 I | ob- 
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- obſervation that you can perceive a difference. It 
augments with Reaſon, becauſe with it the Paſ. 


fions, and Vices increaſe, which makes men ſo 1 
unlike one another, and ſo ccntrary to them. 1 
_ ſelves. | t 
* Children have in their childhood what old x 
men loſe, Imagination and Memory, which are fe 
very uſeful to them in their little ſports and ta 
amuſements; by theſe helps they repeat what they di 
have heard, and mimick what they ſee done. By th 
theſe they work after others, or invent themſelves | 
a thouſand little things to divert them : Make M 
Feaſts, and entertain themſelves with good chear, N of 
are tranſported into Inchanted Palaces and Caſtles, tar 
have rich equipages, and a train of followers, lead 
Armies, give Battel, and rejoyce in the pleaſure. po 


of Victory, talk of Kings and greateſt Princes, are wh 
themſelves Kings, have Subjects, poſſeſs Treafures, g 
which they make of Leaves, Boughs, Shells or hin 


Sand; and what they are ignorant of in the follow. ſtre 
ing part of their lives, they know at this age, that Ipo: 
is, how to be arbiters of their fortune, and maſters the) 
of their own happineſs. ro | gui 


* There are no exterior vices, or bodily de- 
fects, which are not perceiv'd by Children. They and 
{trike em at firſt fight, and they know how to | 
expreſs em in fit words. Men cou'd not be more ¶ mucl 
happy in their terms; but when they become Men, faul 
they are loaded in their turn with the fame im- | 

erfections, and are themſeives mockx d. them 

* is the only care of Children to find out or to 
their Maſters weakneſs, and the weakneſs of non 

| thoſe ro whom they muſt be ſubject; when they 
have found it, they get above em, and uſurp an When 
aſcendant over them, which they never part with, Nbaſcr 
for what deprix d them of their Superiority, will Nn! 
keep them from Fecovering it. ale 


wan impunity. 
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* Idleneſs, Negligence, and Lazineſs, Vices 
fo natural to Children, are not to be ſeen in em 
while they are at play : They are then lively, 
heedful, exact lovers of rule and order, never 
pardon one another the leaſt faults, begin again 


ſeveral times if bur one thing is wanting. Cer- 


tain preſages that they may hereafter neglect their 


duty, but can forget nothing that can promote 
| their pleaſure. | 


10 Children, Gardens, Houſes, Furniture, 
Men and Beaſts appear great. To Men, the things 
of the World appear fo, and I dare ſay, for the 


lame reaſon, becaule they are little. 


* Children begin among themſelves with a 
popular State, where every one is maſter , and 
whats very natural, can't agree long about it, but 
£0 on to a Monarchy. One of em diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf from the reſt, either by a greater vivacity, 
ſtrength, or a more exact knowledge in their little 
ports and laws: ſome ſubmit to him, and then 


they form an abſolute Government, which is 


guided only by pleaſure. e | 

* Who doubts but that Children conceive, judge 
and reaſon to the purpoſe ? I tis on ſmall things 
only, conſider they are Children, and without 
much experience; If in bad Phraſes, tis leſs their 


fault than their Parents and Maſters. 


* It baulks the minds of Children to puniſh 
them for Crimes they have not really committed, 


vr to be ſevere with them for light offences. They 
know exactly, and better than any one what! they 


I iclerve, and deſerve what they fear: They know, 


hen they are chaſtis d, if tis with or without 
ſn, and unjuſt ſufferings do em more harm 
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+ Ne Man lives long enough to profit himſelf 


Ly hs faults; he is committing them during the 
 wnole courle of his war and as much as he can do 


at lalt, is to dye corrected. DEED 
Noching pleaſes a Man more than to know he 
has avoided a fooliſh action. 
* Men arte loath ro confeſs their faults: They 
hide them, or change their quality; this gives 


the Director an advantage over the Confeſſor. 


* Blockheads faults are ſometimes ſo odd, and 
ſo difficult to foreſee, that wiſe men are at a loſs 
to know how they could commit em, and fools 
only can be profited by them. Eee 
_ * A ſpirit of Party and Faction ſets the great 
Men and the Mob on an equal foot. 5 

* Vanity and Decency make us do the ſame 
things in the ſame manner, which we ſhould do 


by inclination and duty: A man dy'd at Paris of 


a Fever, which he got by fitting up all night by 

his Wite, who was fick, tho he did not love 

her. | | | 
* All men in their hearts covet eſteem, yet are 


| loath any one ſhould diſcover they are willing to 
be eſteem'd. Thus Men paſs for vertuous, that 


they may draw ſome. other advantages from ir, 
tefides Vertue it ſelf, I would ſay, Eſteem and 
Praiſe. This ſhould no longer be thought Vertue, 
but a lcve for Praiſe and Eſteem, and Vanity: 
Men are very vain Creatures, and of all things 
hate to be thought ſo <7 
+ A vain man finds his account in ſpeaking good 
or evil of himſelf; a modeſt man never talks of 
himſelf We can't better comprehend the ridicu- 
louineſs cf Vanity, and what a ſcandalous Vice tis, 
than by obſerving bow tis afraid to be ſeen, and 
how it often hides itſelf under the appearance of 
Modeſty. Falls 


nn 
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Falſe Modeſty is the moſt cunning ſort of va- 
nity : By this a man never appears what he is; on 


the contrary, raiſes a reputation by the Vertue, 


quite oppoſite to the Vice, which forms his Cha- 
raQer : This is a Lye; falſe Glory is the rock of 


Vanity; it tempts men to acquireeſteem by things 
which they indeed poſſeſs, but are frivolous, and 


not fit tor a man to value himſelf on ; this is an 
error. „ | 

* Men ſpeak of themſelves in ſuch a manner, 
that if they grant they are ſometimes guilty of a 
few litrle faults, or have ſome ſmall defects, 
theſe very faults and defects imply fine Talents 
and great Qualifications. Thus they complain of 
a bad memory, well enough contented, other- 
wiſe with their good ſenſe and judgment: forgive 
people when they reproach tnem for being di- 
{tracted or whimſical, imagining it the fign of 
Wit: acknowledge they are awkard, and can do 
nothing with their Hands, comforting themſelves 


for the loſs of theſe little qualities, in thoſe of 
their Minds, and the gifts ot their Souls, which 


every one allows them: Talk of their negligences 
in phraſes, which denote their diſ-intereſt, and their 
being void of ambition: They are not aſham'd of 
being flovenly, which ſhews only that they are 
heedleſs about little things, and ſeems to ſuppoſe 
in them an applicaticn for. things ſolid and eſſen- 
tial. A Souldier affects to ſay, cwas too much 
laſhneſs and curioſity engag'd him in the Trenches 
ot at ſuch a dangerous Poſt, without being on du- 
ty or command there; And fadds. that the General 
chid him for't. Thus a ſolid Genius, born with 
all rhe prudence which other men endeavour in 
rain to acquire; who has ſtrengthen'd the tem- 
per of his mind by great experience; whom the 
Ee | Ea - number 
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ber, weight, vaiiety, difficulty and impor- 1 
-4Ce Or attairs employ without encumbering ; 
who by his large infight and penetration makes 
himſelf maſter of all events; who, very far from 
conuliig the notions and reflections written on 
Government and Politicks, is perhaps one of thoſe 
ſublime Souls born to rule others, and from whoſe 
Examples thoſe rules were made; who is led a- 
file by the great things he does, from the plea- 
fant and agreeable things he might read, and 
needs only to turn over his own life and a. 
ons: a man thus form'd may ſay ſafely, without 
doing himſelf any prejudice, that he knows no- 
thing of Books, and never reads, 

* Men would ſometimes hide their imperfeQti- 
ons, or lellen rhe opinion we have of em, by 
conſeſſing them freely. A Blockhead laughs and 
ſays, J ama very ignorant fellow. A man above 
Uhrceſcore ſays, I am old and doating : And one 
iu want, that he is wretched poor. | 

* There is either no ſuch thing as Modeſty, or 
tis confounded with ſomething in itſelf quite l 
different. If we take it from an interiour ſenti- ri 
ment, which makes a man ſeem mean in his own 0 
eyes, this is 2 ſupernatural Vertue, and we call i f. 
Humility. Man naturally thinks proudly and WM u 
haughrily of himſelf, and thinks thus of no body if 
but himfelf. Modeſty only tends to qualifie this ri 


» bn 


diſpoſition ; *tis an exteriour Vertue.which governs 
our eyes, conduct, words, tone of voice, and obliges d. 
2 man to act with others to outward appearance, C 
as if it was not true, that he diſpisd them, a1 
* The World is full of people, who making h 
by cuſtom and ontward appearance, a compariſon 0 
of themſelves with others, always decide in f- wi 
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vour of their own merit, and act accordingly. 
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* You ſay men muſt be modeſt. All perſons 


well born ſay the ſame in return; then do you 


take care that ſuch as give way by their moleſty, 
may not be too much tyranniz'd over, and that 
when they bend, they be not broken to pieces. 
Thus ſome ſay People, ſhou'd be modeſt intheir 
Dreſs. Men of merit deſire nothing more: But 
the world are for Ornament: We give it them. 
They are covetous of ſuperfluity, and we ſhew it. 
Some value others for their fine Linnen, or rich 
Silks, and we cannot always refuſe eſteem, even 


| on thole terms. There are ſome places where 2 
full ora thin Sword-knot will get or hinder a man 


admittance, | „ Fo 

* Vanity, and the gteat value we have for our 
ſelves, make us imagin that others carry it very 
proudly towards us, which is ſometimes true, and 
often falſe. A modeſt man has not this kind of 
delicacy. | . 8 

*As we ought to deny our ſelves the vanity of 
thinking that others regard us with ſo much cu- 
rioſity and eſteem, that they are always talking 
of our merit, and in our commendation : So we 


ſhould have ſo much confidence in our felves, that 
ue {ſhould not fancy when any whiſper, tis to 


{ſpeak ill of us, and that they never laugh but to 
ridicule. 185 

Whence comes it that Alſippus ſalutes me to 
day, ſmiles, and throws himſelf almoſt out of the 
Coach to take notice of me? I am not rich, and 
am afoot z according to the rules now in vogue, 
he ſhould not have ſeen me. Oh now I have hit 


on t, *twas that I might ſee him in the ſame Coach 


with a perſon of the firſt quality. 1 
Men are o full of chemſelves, that every 


ching 
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thing they do partakes on't. They love to be ſeen» 
to be ſhewn, to be ſaluted, even by ſuch as don't 
know em; if they forget em, they are preſently 
diſguſted. They would have people conjure to 
find out who they are. 5 . ED. 
We never ſeek happineſs in our ſelves, but 
in the opinion of men, whom we know to be flat- 
terers, unſincere, unjuſt, envious, ſuſpicious and 
prepoſſeſt: Unaccountable folly 
* One would think men could not laugh, but 
at what is really ridiculous; there are Tome peo- 
ple who laugh as well at what is not fo, as at what 
18. If you are a fool, and inconſiderate, and ſome- 
thing impertinent eſcapes you, they laugh at you. 
If you are wiſe, and ſay nothing but feaſonable 
things in a proper accent, they laugh at you how- 
„ 5 d 
* Thoſe who raviſh our Wealth from us, by 
violence and injuſtice, or rob us of our Honour by 
calumnies, ſhew that they hate us, but *tis not at 
all an argument, that they haveloſt all manner of 
eſteem for us; by which means we are not ren- 
der'd incapable of forgiving them, and being one 
time or other triends with them. Ridiculing, on 


the contrary, is, of all injuries, the leaſt pardona- 


ble. *Tis rhe Language of Contempt, and the beſt 


way, by which it makes itſelf underſtood it at- 


racks a man in his innermoſt intrenchment, the 


good opinion he has of himſelf; it aims at making 


him ridiculous in his own eyes; and thus convin- 


cing him, that the Perſon who ridicules him, can- 


nor have a worle diſpoſition towards him, renders 
him irreconcileable. ES 


- * Tis monſtrous to confider how eahe and 


pleas'd we are, when we rally, play upon, and 
_ deſpiſe others, and how angry and cholerick when 


we 


T 


Manners of the Age. | 
we are our ſelves rally d, play'd upon, anddeſpis'd. 
Health and Riches hindering men from experi- 
encing misfortunes, inſpire them with hardneſs 
for their fellow Creatures, but ſuch who are bur- 
then'd with their own miſeries, expreſs more com- 
paſſion for others. 1 
In Souls well born, Feaſts, Sights, and Mu- 
fick have ſo ſtrange an operation, that they make 


em more ſenſible of the misfortunes of their Friends 


» 


| and neareſt Relations. 


* A great Soul is above injury, injuſtice, grief 


or rallery ; and would be invulnerable, were it not 


ſenſible of compaſſion. _ 
* There is a kind of ſhame in being happy, at 
the fight of certain miſeries  * | 
* Men are readily acquainted with their leaſt 
advantages, and backward enough to examin their 
detects : They are never ignorant of their fine Eye- 


brows and handſome Nails, but loath to know 
they have loſt an Eye, and will not at all be per- 
iwaded, that they want Underſtanding. Roncilius 


pulls off his Glove to ſhew his white Hand, re- 


mem bers very puuctually to talk of his little Shoe, 


that he may be ſuppoſed to have a little Foot. 
He laughs at things pleaſant or ſerious, to ſhew his 
fine ſet of Teeth, throws back his Wig, that every 


one may ſee his Ears are well made. If he does 


not dance, tis becauſe he is not well ſatisfy'd with 


his Shapes, which are ſomewhat too ſquare ; he 


knows perfectly well what is for his Intereſt, one 
thing only excepted, he wants Wit, and is yet al- 
want 88 

Men reckon the virtues of the Heart worth 
nothing, and idolize their Wit, and bodily endow- 
ments. He whotſays coldly of himſelf, thinking, 
without hurting modeſty, that he is good, 2 
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faithful, ſincere, juſt and grareful, durſt not ſay he pei 

is brisk, has fine Teeth and a ſoft Hand ; he's not Co 

Jo vain, that would be too much for him. Tis jed 

true, there are two virtues which men admire, Art 

Bravery and 'Liberaliry-; becauſe they are two Or: 

things which they very much eſteem, and theſe uri 

vertues always neglect Life and Money; yet no Em 

body boaſts of himſelf, that he's Brave or Liberal. * 

No body ſays of himſelf, at leaſt without reaton, The 

that he is beautiful, generous, or ſublime. Men the: 

value thoſe qualifications at too high a Price; they ted 

ö are contented with thinking ſo. 1 

1 | * Whatever likeneſs appears between Jealouſy For 

4 and Emulation, there is as vaſt a difference as be- "i 

tween Vice and Virtue : Jealouſy and Emulation {tre; 

perate on the Tame object, that is, anothers are 

ealth or Merit, with this difference, rhe laſt is a that 

Sentiment, voluntary, bold, fincere, which ren- his 

ders the Soul fruirtul, and profits by great exam- A 

ptes, fo far as often to excel what it admires. wor 

he former on the other hand is a violent morti- 2 ge 

on, anda forc'd confeſfion of the Merit it does Rul, 

nun at poffels, which goes ſo far as even to deny the and 

___ _vititve of the Objetts where it exiſts; or if tis Ml forn 

cotnpelFd to confeſs it, refuſes to commend, with 

and envies the reward: A barren paſſion, which Ill fider 

leaves 2 man in the ſame ſtare it found him, fills he n 

him with high Ideas of himſelf and his reputati- even 

on, and retiders him cold and ſüllen on another thoſ 

man's Actions or Works, which makes him whic 

aſtoniſh'd to fee any Qudlifications in the world y in 

1 better than his own, or other men enjoy Talents that Nati 

j he prerends to: A ſhamtul Vice, which grows that 

14 WA” by its exceſs to vanity and preſumption ; and does cept 
| 1111 18 not ſo much perfivade him who is infected with 
J. it, that he has more Senſe and Merit than others, 
as chat he alone has Senſe and Merit. P. 
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Manners of the Age. 737 
Emulation and Jealouſy are always found in 
perſons of the ſame Art, the ſame Talents and - 
Conditions. The vileſt Artificers are moſt ſub- © 
ject to jealouſy ; Thoſe who profeſs the liberal "I 


Arts, or the Belles Lettres, as Painters, Muſicians, 1 
Orators, Poets, and all thoſe who pretend to „5 
write, ought not to be capable of any thing but 0 
no Emulation. be 1 
rat, | Jealouſy is never free from fome ſort of Envy. 1 
on, Theſe two paſſions are often taken one for the O- 
len ther. On the contrary, Envy is ſometimes ſepata- : 
ICy ted from ſealouſy, as when it exerciſes itſelfon con- _ 
ditions, very much above our own, on prodigious ö ik 
iy MW Fortunes, Favour or Employs. | | 1 
be- Envy and Hatred are ever united; they. = 
LON ſtrengthen one another in the ſame Object, na 
ers are not to be known from each other bur in this, — 
S a that one fixes on the perſon, the other ſettles on 1 
er- his ſtate and condition. | - i 
m- A man of Senſe is not jealous of a Cutler that = 
es. works up a good Sword, or a Statuary who makes 
ti. a good Figure: he's ſure there are in theſe Arts, „ 
de Rules and Methods, which he does not apprehend, 2. 
he and Tools to be manag'd, whoſe uſes, names, and 1 
tis MF forms he does not know, and he ſatisfies himſelf : ll 
id, with not being Maſter of a Trade, when he con- : 
ch ders he has not ſerv'd an Apprenticeſhip to it; 1 
Is he may be on the contrary expos'd to Envy, and } 
ti- eyen Jealouſy toward a Miniſter of State, and . 
ler thoſe who govern, as if Reaſon and good Senſe, q 
im which are common to both of them, were the on- N 
1d h inſtruments that are made uſe of, in ruling a 
lat Nation and preſiding over publick Affairs; as if 


WS that they could ſupply the place of Rules, Pre- 
es cpts, and Experience. 1 
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The Characters, of 
* We meet with few very dull and ſtupid 
Souls, and fewer ſublime and traſcendant. The 


generality of Mankind fails between theſe two 


extreams. The interval is fill'd with a great 
number of ordinary Genius's, which are very 


uſeful, and ſerve to ſupport the Commonwealth, 


It contains what is agreeable and profitable; 


as Commerce, Buſineſs, War, Navigation, Arts, 
Trades, Memory, Intrigue, Society, and Conver- 
ſation. | 

* All the Senſe in the world is uſeleſs to him 
that has none; he has no fight, and can't be pro- 
fited by another man s- 


* Jo feel the want of Reaſon 1s next to hay- 


ing it; a Fool is not capable of this knowledge. 
The beſt thing we can have after Senſe is to ap- 


prehend that we need it; without Senſe a man 


might then know how to behave himſelf ſo, as not 
to be a Sot, a Coxcomb, or Impertinent. 


FA man who has but little Senſe is ſerious, and 


of an even frame; he never laughs, banters, and 


makes any thing of a trifle, as incapable of riſing 


higher, as of accommodating himſelf ro what he 


thinks below him; he can hardly condeſcend to 


toy with his Children. 


* Every one ſays of a Coxcomb, that he's 4 


Coxcomb. No body dares tell him ſo to his face; 
he dyes without knowing it, and no body is re- 
vengd on him. 4 | 

* What a ſtrange miſunderſtanding there is be- 
tween the Heart and the Mind. Philoſophers live 
wickedly with all their Maxims; and Politicians, 
full of their notions and reflections, can't govern 
themſelves. : Eb | 

* Wit wears like other things; Sciences like 
100d, nouriſh it and conſume it. 


* Or 


Manners of the Age. 
* Ordinary men are ſometimes bleſt with a thou- 
ſand unprofitable vertues, having no occaſion to 
make uſe of them. | | 5: 
We meet with ſome men who ſupport eaſily 
the weight of favour and power, who make their 


Greatneſs familiar to them, and are not giddy 


on the high Poſts they are advanc'd to. On the 
contrary, thoſe whom Fortune, without choice or 
diſcernment, has blindly almoſt overwhelm'd with 
—_ act proudly, and without moderation. 
Their Eyes, their Conduct, their Tone, and dif- 


ficulty of acceſs, declare a long while the admiati- 
on they are in themſelves, to ſee they are grown 


ſo eminent. They become in the end ſo wild, 
that their fall only can tame them. „ 
*A ſtout robuſt fellow, with a broad pair of 


Shoulders, carries heavy burdens with 4 good 


3 and keeps one hand at liberty, while a 
warf would be cruſht with half on't. Thus e- 
minent ſtations make great men yet more great, 
and little ones leſs. | 


* Some men gain by being extraordinary Mr deFeur 
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Sud along with full Sail in a Sea, where others illade. 


are loſt and broken in pieces ; are advanc'd 
and promoted, by ways quite oppoſite to thoſe 
which ſeem moſt ſure for promotion or advance- 
ment ; they draw from their irregularity and 
folly all the advantage of a conſummate Wiſdom. 
Men devoted to other Men, particularly to the 
Great, on whom they depend, and in their tavour 
repoſe all their hopes; They don't ſerve, but 
they amuſe them. Men of Merit and Capacity 
are uſeful to the great; theſe are neceſſary, they 
are alwavs ready with their Jeſts, which are as 
meritorious in them, as the moſt valuable Acti- 
ons are in others; And by being comical _ 

| | the 


LED * * 
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ſo much from themſelves as to their inclinations, I pai 
that we ſhall certainly miſtake them, if we judge I ſpo 
3 


d in them in their mei 
yourh: | 


'} the molt grave Poſts, and the moſt ſerious Digni- # y 
14 ties by continual grimaces. They have done in b. 
{ time, and before they are aware, find themſelves in to 
1 aà condition, which they neither hop'd nor fear'd; gi 
Wi all that remains of them in the end is the example pt 
1 of their Fortune, which is dangerous for any one ha 
1 to follow. 5 Ia 
wy. * One would require of ſome perſons, who uf 
1 were once capable of a noble heroick action, that by 
1 without being ſpent by ſuch vaſt efforts as were lit 
. requir d to produce it, they ſhould at leaſt be as th 
. Wile and Judieious as commonly men are, that they an 
"3. {hou'd not be guilty of any little meanneſs unbe- 
. coming the reputation they have acquir d; leſs that lit 
1 by mingling they ſhou'd not with the People, give gat 
1 em an opportunity to view them at too near a . anc 
18 diſtance ; that they ſhould not ſufter them to let fel 
. their curioſity and admiration grow to indifference, 
1 and perhaps to contempt. _ ſel 
_ wm "Tis eaſier for ſome men to enrich themſelves in 
1 Arebbifop With a thouſand vertues, than to correct one ſin. can 
WIR  ofParisduglc defect. They are even ſo unfortunate, that f 
1 Harlay. this Vice often agrees leaſt with their condition, the 
1 and makes em moſt ridiculous. It leſſens the is! 
1 {ſplendour of their great qualifications, hinders em cor 
1 from being perfect, and prevents em of a com- wo 
14% pleat reputation; a greater knowledge and higher I wil 
l degrees of morality are not exacted of them, nor a 
1 . that they ſhould be more fond of order or diſci- yea 
11 line, more faithful to their Duty, more zealous 5 
1 | 22 the publick gcod, or more laborious; we I end 
11 would only deſire them to be leſs amorous. bad 
1 * Some men in the courſe of their lives, differ © wh: 
nin 


of them only by what appear 


ealous 
3 we 


differ 
2H1ONsS, 
Judge 
51 their 
youth: 
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youth. Some were pious, wiſe and learned, who 
by the inſeparable ſoftneſs of a ſmiling fortune 
too long continu'd, are ſo no more: Others be- 
gin their lives, by applying all their thouglits to 


promote their pleaſures, whom at laſt mistorrutes 


have render'd religious, juſt and temperate. The 
latter are commonly great men, who nay berely'd 
upon. They have an experierc'd ſincerity, learn'd 
by patience and adverſity. They owe their po- 
liteneſs, contemplation, and the h gh capacity 
they ſometimes acquire, to a confinement at home, 
and the lei ſure of a bad fortune. 

All mens misfortunes proceed from their inabi- 
lity to be alone; from Gaming, Riot, Extrava- 
gance, Wine, Women, Ignorance, Railing, Envy, 
_ forgetting their dury towards God and them- 
elves. 


0 


* Men are ſometimes unſufferable to them- 


ſelves ; ſhades and ſolitude trouble them, creating 
in them fears and vain terrors. The leaſt evil chat 


can befal 'em is to give way to trouble. 


* Lazineſs begat wearineſs and tediouſneſs, and 
the application which ſome men have for pleaſure, 
is never free from it; Gaming, and keeping much 
company, have their ſhare of it ; but he who 


N hard, has enough to do with himſelf other- 
wiſe. | | | 


The greateſt part of mankind employ their fitft 
years to make their laſt miſerable. 


* There are ſome works which begin at one 


end of the Alphaber and end at the other ; good, 


bad, and worſt, all find room in em, nothing of 
whatever nature is forgot; after a great deal of 


pains, and much afteQation, we call them the 
ſport of the mind; and there is the ſame ſport in 
mens condutt; when they have begun a thing — | 

2 mut 


"2 The Charafters, or 


muſt end it, and try all ways to effect it; perhaps tl 


it might be better to change their deſign, or to ler m 
it quite alone, but the difficulty and oddneſs of 1 
the thing tempts em to proceed; they go on, and th 
| are encourag d by a ſpirit of contradiction and 
: - vanity, which ſerves inſtead of Reaſon, that gives Il 
them over, and defiſts being concern'd with them. ca 
This way of management is found, even in the 
moſt vertuous actions, and often in ſuch wherein kn 
Religion is concern CèLd. : { thi 
* Duty is that which coſts us moſt, becauſe in get 


praiſing it, we do only what we are ſtrictly oblig'd wh 

to, and we are ſeldom prais'd for't. Praiſe is of hin 

all things the greateſt excitement to commend- , 

7%. Ci a, Able Actions, and ſupports us in our enterprizes. I recc 
pe Ca? Nicias lov us Charity, which gets hi d 

of the Hef. Nicias loves a pompous Charity, which gets him ea 

pital of the the Government over the neceſſities of the poor, 1 

Invaliades makes him the Repoſitory of their Income, and othe 

. Paris. his houſe an Hoſpital to diſtribute it in; his thei 

Gates are open for any Abbot or Nun, that has a to ſſ 

1 blue Gown and a Badge. Every one ſees and talks that 

1 of him thus, and who 1s there that dare ſuſpect : 

1 his honeſty beſides his Creditors. are b 

TS * Gerontes dy'd of meer old Age, without fign- I unha 

„ ing the Will that had lain by him thirty years : I torty 


rr 


| His Eſtate teil among ſeveral kciutions, though * 
| he had been kept alive purely by the care of his I Love 
| Wile 4//er1a, who, young as ſhe was, ſtood al- Wy 


ways near him, comforted his old age, and at Joun, 
laſt clos'd his Eyes. But he has not left her Mo- Wand te 
ney enough to tree her ircm the necetfity of marry- I have 
ing another old Husbanl. | X 
* When people are loath to fell their Offices Th 
in their doatage, or to reſign em to others, tis tee f 
a ſign they pei ſwade themſelves that they are I tings 
immortal, and hope certainly that death has no- joy 

N thing | 


thing to do with em; but if they believe death 
may one or other time overtake em, and yet kee 
what they have, tis a ſign they love no body bur 
themſelves. _ | | 

*Fauſtus is a Rake, a Prodigal, a Libertine, 
Ungrateful and Cholerick, yet his Unkle Aurelius 
can't hate him, nor diſinherit him. 

Frontin, his other Nephew, after twenty years 
known honeſty, and a blind complaiſance tor 


| this old man, could never gain his favour, nor 


get any thing at his death, but a ſmall Penſion, 
which Fauftzs, his Unkle's Executor, is to pay 
him. : 

* Hatred is ſo durable and fo obſtinate, that 
reconciliation on a fick bed is the greateſt ſign of 
death. 5 | 

* We infinuate our ſelves into the favour of 
others, either by flattering their paſſions or pitying 
their afflictions. Theſe are the only ways we have 
to ſhew our concern for *em, whence it proceeds, 
that the rich are leaſt tractable. . 

Softneſs and voluptuouſneſs are innate, they 
are born with men and die with them ; happy, or 
unhappy accidents never cure em: good and bad 
tortune equally produce them. | 
. *The worſt ſight in the world is an old man in 

ove. | | 

* Few people remember that they have been 
foung, and how hard it was then to live chaſte 
and temperate. The firſt thing men do, when they 


have renounc'd pleaſure, either out ofdecency, ſur- 


teit, or conviction, is to condemn it in others. 
This ſort of management is however ſeldom 
ſtee from a particular affection for thoſe very 
things they left off, but they would have no body 
emoy the pleaſure they can no longer enjoy them- 
| | R 2 N 
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1 The Characters, or 


ſelves, which proceeds more from Jealouſie thar 
any thing elſe. | 

The Count:  * Tis not that old men apprehend that they | 
de Guiche hall want Money one time or other, which makes 
and Buſy them covetous; for ſome of them have ſuch pro- 
Rabutin. digious heaps, that *tis impoſhble for thoſe fear; 
to prevail over them. Beſides, how can they fear 
in their doatage that they ſhall want neceſſaries, 
when they voluntarily deny themſelves of em, to 
ſatisfie their Avarice ? Neither is ita deſire to leave 
vaſt ſumms to their Children, for they naturally 
love no body but themſelves ; and ſuppoſing o. | 
therwiſe, there are many Miſers, who have no n. 
Heirs. This Vice is rather the effect of Age and an 
Conſtitution in old Men, who as naturally aban- = 
don themſelves to it, then, as they do to their pler ¶ © 
Iures in their Youth, or to their Ambition in their WM 
Minhood: - 2: | 90 
* There's no need of vigor, youth, or health to ble 
be covetous, nor of any trouble for a man in f-. Or 
ving his Revenues : One has nothing to do but to wi 
lock up his Money in his Cofters, and deny him W wh 
ſelf the uſe of it. This agrees with old men, hin 
who muſt have one paſſion or other, becauſe the; M ma 
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are men. | | 5 = ed « 

There are ſome people who are badly lodg', N 
lye hard.wear wretched Cloaths, and eat the worltol W mu 
meat; who deprive themſelves of the ſociety of X 


men, and live in a continual ſolitude; who are in min 
pain for the time preſent, paſt, and ro come; fee 
whoſe lives are a perpetual pennance ; who have the 
cunningly {ound out the molt troubleſom way to tend 
Perdirion ; I mean the covetouus 
* Old men pica'e themſelves in remembring 2 M 
their youth: They love the places where they alm. 
paſt ir, che verſons with whom they then * 


than 


t they 

makes 
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>y fear 
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an acquaintance are dear to them; They affect cer- 
tain words which they us'd to ſpeak when they 
were young; They keep up the old manner of 
ſinging and dancing, boaſt of the faſhions in uſe 


formerly, in Cloaths, Furniture and Equipages; 


They can't yet diſapprove the things which ſery'd 
their paſſions, but are always calling to 'em mind. 
How can one imagin they ſhould prefer new Cu- 
ſtoms and Methods which they have no ſhare in, 


from which they have nothing to hope, which 


oung men have invented, and in their turn get 
by them ſuch great advantages over the old. 

* Too much negligence, as well as too much 
nicety in dreſſing, encreaſes old mens wrinkles, 


and makes em look older. 


* An old man is proud, difdainful and trouble- 
ſome, if he has not a great deal of ſenſe. 
An old man who has liv'd at Court, and has 
good ſenſe, and a faithful memory, is an ineſtima- 
ble treaſure; he is full of tranſactions and maxims. 
One may find in him thefHiſtory of the age, adorn'd 
with a great many curious circumſtances, 
which we never met with in our reading; from 
him we may learn ſuch rules tor our conduct and 
manners, that are to be depended on, being found- 
ed on experience. | | 

* Young men by reaſon of their paſſions and a- 
muſements are fitter for ſolitude than old men. 


* Phidjppres, old as he is, is very nice and efte- The Aube 
minate, even to little delicacies ; he eats, drinks, Dance. 


ſleeps, and plays by art; he ſcrupulouſly obferves 
the leaſt rules he has preſcrib'd himſelf, which 
tend to the eaſe of his Perſon ; and if, according 
to his uſual meaſures, he ought not to break em, 
a Miſtreſs would not tempt him to do it. He is 
umoſt o'rewhelm'd with ſuperfluicies, which cu- 

| * {for 
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The Characters, or 
ſtom has at laſt render'd neceſſary for him; he 
does all he can to keep himſelf a live, and employs 
the remains of his life in making its loſs more grie- 
vous: imagin then if he is not afraid enough of 
dying. 5 15 | 

* Gnatho lives for no body but himſelf; The 
reſt of the World are ro him as if they were not 
in being, not ſatisfy'd in taking the firſt ſeat at a 
board ; he alone fillsrhe place of two other men; 
he torgets the Dinner is provided for him and all 
the Company, he makes himſelf Maſter of the 
Diſh, and looks on each Service as his own ; he 
never fixes himſelf to one ſort of Meat, he trys 
all, taſtes all, no hands are ſeen on the Table but 
his, he turns about the Diſhes, manages the Meat, 
tears it to pieces, and if the Gueſts will dine, it 
muſt be on his leavings. He never ſpares any of 
his naſty cuſtoms, enough to ſpoil the ſtomachs 
of ſuch as are moſt hungry. You ſee the Gravy 
and the Sauce run over his Beard and Chin; if 
he takes part of a Ragon out of a Diſh, he ſpills 

it by the way on other Diſhes, on the Cloath, 
and you may diſtinguiſh his Plate by the tracks he 
makes to it; he eats with a great deal of buſtle 
and noiſe, rouls his eyes, and uſes the Table as 
if it were a Manger, picks his Teeth, and conti- 
nues eating; he thinks himſelf always at home, 
. and behaves himſelt at a Play, as it he were in 
his Bedchamber ; when he rides in a Coach it 
muſt be always forward, he grows pale and 
ſwoons if he's ſet backward; when he travels, he 
gets firſt to the Inn, chuſes the beſt Chamber and 
Bed for himſelf: his own and orher mens Servants 
run about his occaſions ; baggage and equipage, 
every thing is his he lays his hands on; he troubles 
every one, troubles humſelt for none, 8 ons 
= os knows 


'vants 
Page, 
zubles 
none, 
kNOWS 
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knows no evils but his own, his Spleen and Cho- 
ler, weeps for no body's death, and fears no body's 
but his own, and to fave himſelf would willingly 

conſent to the extirpation of mankind. - 


* C/ito never had but two things to do in his . d %.. 
life, to dine at noon, and ſup at night; he ſeems lonne aud 
only born for digeſtion, his whole life is but one de Brouſ- 


entertainment, he is always talking of the cour ſesſia. 
which were ſerv'd up at his laſt Meal, how many 
Soups there were, what ſort, what Roaſt-mear, 
what dainties z and he never forgers the Diſhes 
that made the ſecond courſe ; he remembers the 


| ſeveral Fruits and different kinds of Sweetmeats, 


all the Wines, and every ſort of Liquor that was 
drank ; he is perfectly well verſt in the Language 
of the Kitchin, and his impreſſions make one de- 
lire to eat at a good Table, provided he is not there; 
he has ſo ſure a Palate, that he cannot be imposd 
upon, and therefore is never expos d to the dil: 
mal inconveniency of making a bad Dinner. eat- 
ing a bad Ragou, or drinking indifferent Wine. 
He is, in ſhort, a perſon admirable in his way, 
who has brought the art of feeding ones ſelf well 
to the higheſt perfection, and *tis to be fear'd we 
ſhall never ſee his fellow, who will eat ſo much, 
and ſo nicely as he did; he was the Judge of good 
Bits, and it had been criminal to like any which 
he did not approve. But he is no more, he was 
to the laſt gaſp carry'd to the Table; he eat in his 
laſt minutes, he eats where-ever he is, and ſhould 
he riſe again from the Grave, *rwou'd be only to 
ar, 55 

* Ryffinis begins to turn grey, but he's healthy; 
his Colour and quick Eye promiſe him at leaſt 
twenty years more; He is gay, jolly, familiar, 
and indifferent ; he laughs heartily, aloud, and 

on PL. fears 
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fears nothing ; he is content with himſelf and 


what belongs to him; hes ſatisfy'd with his lit. 
tle fortune, aad calls himſelf happy. Some time 
ſince his only Son dy'd, who was the hopes of the 
Family, and might have been its honour; he re. 
ſign d his tears to others, he ſaid, My Son is dead, 


twill be the death of his Mother; and was com: 


forted. He has no paſſions, no friends nor ene 
mies, no body troubles him, all the World agrees 


with him, every thing ſuits him, he talks to thoſe 


he never {aw before, with the ſame liberty and 
confidence as to thoſe he calls his old friends; 
he tells them preſentiy all his Stories and Puns. 
He is 2ccoſted, forſaken ; he takes no notice on't, 
but the tale he begun to one, he finiſhes to another 


that comes after him. i 
* N. . . is leſs worn out with age than diſeaſe, 


the poor Gentleman is but threeſcore and eight. 
but alas! he has the Gout and the Gravel, looks 
meigre, and has all the ſymptoms of decay; he 
mar'ez his Lands, and reckons that he muſt not 
dung em this fifteen years; he plants a young 
Wood, and bopes that in leſs than twenty years 
*twill be a good ſhade for him. He builds a Stone 
Houſe, makes it corners firm with Iron plates, 
and aſſures you, coughing in 2 weak languiſhing 
tone, that he ſhall never ſee the end ont. He 


walks all the day long, ſupported by his Valets 


among his Maſons and Carpenters ; he ſhews his 
Friends what he has done, and tells them what he 
defigns to do : He does not build for his Children, 


for he has bone, nor for his Heirs, they, are 


mean perſons, and he long ſince quarrelVd with 
them. *Tis for himſelf only, who muſt expire to 
morrow. | „ | 
* Amagora? has a trivial and popular 1 ” 
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Tis as well known to the Mob, as the Gyants at 
Guill-hall, Every morning he runs up and down 
the Courts of Juſtice, and every evening walks 
the Streets and Squares, as if he had every where 


a Cauſe on foot: He has been a Pettyfogger theſe 


40 years, always nearer the end of his life than of 
his buſineſs. There has not been a troubleſom 


Suit depending ſince he put on the Gown, but he 


has had a hand in't; His name becomes the Sol- 
licttors mouth, and agrees as well with Plaiarift 
and Defendant, as the ſubſtantive with the ad- 


jective. He's every body's Kinſman, and every 


one's Enemy. There's ſcarce a Family but has 
ſome quarrel with him, or he with them. He is 


perpetually in Commiſſions of Bankrupt or Sta- 


rates, always putting Judgments in. Execution, 
and ſcattering Writs. He finds ſome leifure mi- 
nutes, for a few private viſits, where he talks of 
Briefs, Tryals, and falſe News. You leave him 
one hour at one end of the Town, and find him 


the next at another. If perhaps he has been there 


before you, you'll hear of him by the Lyes he has 
left behind him. If any body has occaſion to 
wait on a Judge at his Chamber, they are ſure 
to meet A7tagoras there, whoſe affairs muſt be firſt 


expedited, or neither they, nor the Judge will have 
any peace with him. 


* Some Men live all their life, oppofing ſome, 
and injuring others, and dye at laſt, worn out 
with age, after having caus'd as many evils as 


they ſufter'd. 

* There muſt, I confeſs, be Judgments, Sei 
zures, Priſons, and Executions. But Juſtice and 
Law apart, tis always ſtrange to me, when I con- 
ſider with what violence and fury men ac towards 
ne 8 55 | 
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* We meet with certain wild Animals, Male 


and Female, ſpread over the Country. They are 
black and tann d, united to the Earth, which they 
are always digging and turning up and down with 


an unweary'd reſolution ; They have ſomething 


like an articulate voice, when they ſtand on their 
feet they diſcover a man-like face, and indeed are 
men zar night they retire into their Burrows, where 


they live on brown Bread, Water, Roots and Herbs. 


They ſpare other men the trouble of ſowing, la- 
bouring, and reaping for their maintenance, and 
deſerve, one would think, that they ſhould not 
want the Bread they themſelves ſow. En; 
Don Fernando in his Province lives lazy, is 
ignorant, quarrelſom, knaviſh, intemperate and 


impertinent; draws his Sword 2zainſt his Neigh- 


bours, and expoſes his Life for nothing ; he kills 
men for trifles, and muſt expect to be kill'd 
himſelf! for as little reaſon. 

* A Country Nobleman, uſeleſs to his Nation, 
Family, or himſelf, oftentimes without Houſe, 
Cloaths, or the leaſt merit, tells you ten times a 
day that he's a Gentleman, deſpiſes Citizens and 
Tradeſmen, ſpends his time among Parchments 


and old Titles, which he would not part with for 


a Chancellours Mace. 
* Power, favours, genius, riches, dignity, no- 


bility, force, induſtry, capacity, vertue, love, 
. weakneſs, ſtupidity, poverty, impotence, ville- 


nage and ſervility, mingle one with another in a 
thouſand various manners, and compound one for 
the other in ſeveral ſubjects, and this agreement 
makes the harmony we find in different qualities 
and conditions. When people know each others 
ſtrength and weakneſs, they act reciprocally as 
they believe it their duty. They know their equals, 
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underſtand the reſpect they owe their ſuperiours, 
and what others owe them, from whence proceeds 
familiarity, deference, pride and contempt, This 
is the reaſon which induces men in places of con- 
courſe and publick meeting, to be willing to avoid 
ſome, and court others; that they are proud of 
ſome, and aſham'd of others. This is the reaſon 
why the very perſon who complimented you, with 
whom you are defirous to converſe, thinks you 
troubleſom and quits you; the ſame perhaps finds 
the next ſtep the treatment he gave. The ſame 
perſon that bluſhes ro meet a man, another bluſhes 
to meet him. The ſame perſon who diſdains 
here, is diſdain'd there. Tis common enough too 
for people to deſpiſe ſuch as deſpiſe them. Mile- 
rable diſpoſition ! ſince then 'tis certain, that what 
we gain on one fide, we loſe on another ; ſhould 
not we do better, if we even renounc'd all man- 
ner of Pride and Haughtineſs, which ſo little a- 
gree with huinane frailties, and reſolv'd among 
ourſelves, to treat each other with mutual good- 
neſs, by which means we ſhould at once gain 
two mighty advantages, never to be mortifyd our 
ſelves, and never to mortify others. 

* Inſtead of being frighted or aſham'd at the 
Title of Philoſophers, every body ought to have 
a good knowledge in Philoſophy : it agrees with 
every one; its practice is uſeful to people of all 
Ages, Sexes and Conditions; It comforts us for 
others happineſſes, and for the advancement of ſuch 
as we think do not deſerve it; for our own mis- 
fortunes, the declenſion of our Eſtate or Beauty; 
it arms us againſt Poverty, Age, Sickneſs and 
Death, againſt Fools and Buffoons; *Twill help 
us to live well without a Wife, or to make her to- 
lerable if we have one, e 
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* Men are one hour overjoy'd with little acci- 


dents, and overcome with grief the next for the 


leaſt diſappointments; Nothing is more unequal 
and incoherent than ſuch ſudden revolutions in 
mens hearts and minds. This would be prevent- 
ed, it we ſet a true value on the things of this 
world. Ex, . 

* Tis as difficult to find a vain man who be- 
lieves himſelf happy enough, as a modeſt man 
who believes himſelt too unhappy. | 

* When I look on Princes or their Miniſters 


Fortune, I am always prevented from thinking 


my ſelf unhappy, by conſidering at the ſame 


time the fare of the Plowman, Souldier and 


Maſon. | | 3 

* There's but one real misfortune which can be- 
fal a man, and that is to find himſelf in a fault, or 
to have any thing to reproach himſelf with. 

* Men are generally more capable of great en- 
deavours to obtain their ends, than of a long per- 
ſeverance. Their lazineſs and inconſtancy rob 
em of the fruits of the beſt beginnings; They are 
overtaken by ſuch as they left behind em, ſuch as 


marcht perhaps ſlowly, but with a conſtant reſo- 


lution. 


* I dare affirm, that men know better how to 


take. good meaſures, than how to purſue em; or 
to reſolve on what they muſt ſay and do, than to 


do and ſay what they ought. - A Man promiſes 


himſelf, that in ſuch an affair, which he is to ne- 
gotiate, he will keep a certain ſecret, and after- 


wards, either thro paiſion, intemperance of Tongue, 


or warmth of Converſation, tis the firft thing 
which eſcapes him. 

* Men att very negligently in what is their 
duty, but they think it meritorious, or it rathe: 
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pleaſes their vanity to buſie themſelves about ſuch 
things as don't belong to them, nor ſuit with their 
Condition and Character. . | 

* When a man puts on a Character which he's 
_ a ſtranger to, there's as much difference between 
what he appears, and what he is really in himſelf, 
as there is between a perſons Vizard and his Face. 

* Telephs has Wit, but ten times leſs, if tis 
rightly caſt up, than he preſumes he has. Tis ne- 
cellary then in every thing he ſays, does, medi- 


rates, and projects, that he ſhould have ten times 


as much Wit as he has : Thus he never aQts ac- 
cording to the true meaſure of his parts and ca- 
pacity. And this reaſoning I'm ſure is juſt. He 
is limited within certain bounds, which he ought 


not to paſs, but he leaps over em, gets out of his 
{phere, and tho he perceives his own weaknels, 


always diſcovers it by pretending moſt to what he 
leaſt underſtands : he talks moſt about what he 
knows norhing or but very little of ; attempts 


things above his power, and aims at what is too , 


much for him : If he does ſomething, of what 
kind ſoever, to a degree of perfection, he judges 
of himſelf by that; what he has in him good and 
commendable, is obſcur'd by his affecting ſome- 
thing great and wonderful; we can eafily ſee 
what he is not, but we mult ſtrive to find out 
what he is. He's a man who never meaſures his 
ability, who knows nothing of himſelf, cannot 
tell his own Character, but always takes on him 
one which does not belong to him. 


4 


The greateſt Wits have their ebbings and flow- | 


ings, they are ſometimes out of humour. If they 


are wiſe, they will then talk little, and ceaſe wri- 


ting; they will not then endeavour to pleaſe : 


Should a man ſing when he has a cold? ſhould he 


not 
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not rather wait till his voice is reſtor'd him? 
A Blockhead is a meer Machine; he moves by 
ſprings and weights, which turn him about always 
in one manner, and keep him in an equality; he 
is uniform, he never alters his figure, if you have 
ſeen him once, you have ſeen him as he ever was: 
The Ox loughs, the Black-bird whiſtles, and he 
is fixt and ſettl'd by nature. I may venture to ſay 
*tis his ſpecies to be ſo, what you ſee leaſt is his 
Soul ; ſhe never aQs, is never exercis'd, but al- 
ways at reſt. 7 
A Blockhead never dies, or if, according to 
our manner of ſpeaking, he muſt once dye, I may 
lawfully ſay he gets by't, and that in the moment 


when others dye, he begins to live; his Soul then 
thinks, reaſons, infers, concludes, judges, toreſees, 
and does every thing ſhe never did before; ſhe 


finds her ſelf difingag'd from a lump of Fleſh 
where ſhe ſeem'd to be bury'd without funRion, 


motion, or any thing becoming her dignity. She 


bluſh'd to ſee to ſee herſelf lodg'd in ſuch a Body, 
and ſo long confin d to ſuch brutiſh and imperfect 
Organs ; aſham'd that ſhe could e nothing 
better than a Blockhead or a Fool. She now goes 
equal with the greateſt Souls, thoſe who animated 


the bodies of the moſt famous men, and inform'd 


the men of Wit. And Bævius's Soul is not diſtin- 


guiſh'd from the Great Conde s, Richelieu's, Paſ- 
-  cha[ſ's or Lingendes. . 


* A falſe delicacy in familiar actions, in man- 
ners or conduct, is not ſo call'd becauſe tis feign'd, 
bur becauſe tis exercis'd in little things which do 
not deſerve it. On the contrary, a falſe delicacy 
in a mans taſte or conſtitution, is only ſo when 
ris feign'd and affected. Emilia crys out with all 
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her ſtrength if her Coach jerks, ſhe ſcreams at the 
danger which ſhe does not fear ; another nicely 
turns pale at the ſight of a Mouſe , a third is fond 
of Violets, and 1woons at a Tuberoſe. 

* Who can promiſe himſelf to content Man- 
kind ? Let the Prince, tho never ſo Great and Good. 
Let him nor pretend to it. Let him concern him- 
ſelt about their pleaſures. Let him truſt them with 
his ſecrecies, admit them into thoſe places, the bare 


255 


fight of which is a noble ſpeQacle ; let him after- 
wards ſhew 'em a thouſand other fights to divert 


em, ſer their inventions at work, order conſorts 


and feaſts, and allow them all the liberty they could 


deſire; let him aſſociate with 'em in their a- 
muſements, let the great man become loving, 
or the Hero humane and free, it would not be e- 


nough. Men are tir'd in the end, with the very 


2 


things that charm'd 'em in the beginning ; they 
would forſake the Table of the Gods. Nedar 
would in time become inſipid. Vanity, and a 
wretched delicacy would tempt em to criticize on 
the moſt perfect things; Their Taſte, it we will 
believe em, is above all that we can do to ſatisfie 
it; a Royal expence would be unſucceſsful ; ma- 


lice prompts them to do what they can to leflen 


the joy, which others may have in contenting 'em. 
Theſe very people, who are commonly ſo civil 
and complaiſant, can ſometimes forget themſelves, 
and one would not think they were the {ame per- 
ſons, for we then ſeea true man even in a Cour- 
tier. 5 

* AﬀeRation in geſture, ſpeech or manners, is. 
frequently the product of idleneſs or indifference 


much buſineſs and an application to ſerious af. 


fairs oblige a man to keep to Nature. 
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* Men have no certain Characters; or if they 
have any, they have none which they always pur. 
{ue, which never change, and by which they may 
be known. They are impatient in being always the 


ſame, in petſevering either in Vertue or Vice. If 


they ſomerimes leave one Vertue for another, they 
are more often diſguſted with one Vice tor the 
fake of another. They have ſeveral contrary paſ- 
fions and weakneſſes. Extreams are more eaſie co 
them, than regular and natural conduct; Enemies 
to moderation, exceſſive in all things, in good as 


well as evil, and when they cannot ſupport, they 


eaſe themſelves by changing. Adrajl;zs was 10 
great a Libertine, and ſo debauch'd, that it had 


been difficult for him to have appeard devour, 


and have followd the faſhion; but it would 
have coſt him much more to have been honeſt. 

* Whence comes it, that ſome people hear the 
greateſt diſaſters wich ſcorn and indifterence, and 
are always ſo cholerick on the leaſt inconveni- 
encies. Certainly this ſort of conduct is not Ver— 
tue; for Vertue is equal, and never does any thing 
that it ought not to do. *Tis a Vice then, and 
nothing elſe but Vanity, that never awakens and 
rouzes herſelt, but at thoſe events which make 2 
noiſe in the world, but neglects herſelf in the reſt, 

* We ſeldom repent talking too little, but very 
often talking too much; a common and trivial 


maxim, which every body knows, and no body 


practices. 


* We ate reveng'd on ourſelves, and give our | 


Enemies roo much advantage over us, when we 
{ay things of them which are ror true, and lye to 
reproach 'em. _ | 
* If men could bluſh at their own actions, how 
my fins, publick and pri te, would they fave 
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have been, the faulr is in their Education. 


* Some men have juſt ſenſe enough to make 


them 2 — 
* Ferula's and Rods are for Children, and 


Crowns, Scepters, Furrs, Swords, Maces, Caps 


and Hoods for Men. Reaſon and Juſtice, without 


their Ornaments, would neither perſwade nor deter. 


Men are more led by their Eyes and Ears, than 
their Underſtandings. | 1 

* 1707 the Man-hater's Soul may be wild and 
auſtere, but he is outwardly civil and ceremonious, 
he ſeldom ſhuns, or frowns on any man: On the 
contrary, he treats them decently and honourably, 
but he takes care not to give them any cauſe to be 
familiar; he would know them as little as poſſible, 
and like a Lady in her viſits, is very*cautiovs not to 
make any one his friend. : | 

* Reaſon is ever ally'd to Truth, we come at it 


but by one way, and have a thouſand to miſs. The 


ſtudy of wiſdom is not ſo extenſive as that one 


cou'd make of Coxcombs and the [mpertinent. He 


who has ſeen none but polite and reaſonable men, 
either knows not Mankind, or knows them only 
by halves: Whatever Variety he finds in Conſtitu- 


tion or Manners, Converſation and Politeneſs pro- 


duce the ſame appearances, and make Men re- 
ſemble each other by ſome outward civilities, 
which pleaſe, and which being common to all, 
make us believe that they have the like affinity 

and relation in other things. | 
He, on the contrary, who mingles himſelf with 
the people, or retires into the Country, if he has 
Eyes, makes preſently ſtrange diſcoveries, ſees 
things perfectly new to him, which he never 
thought the leaſt of * ; he increaſes his —_— 
| | edge 
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* If ſome men are not ſo honeſt as they might 
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The Characters, or 


ledge of Humanity by continual experiences, and 


calculates by how many different ways men may 
be intolerable. | 


* After having morally conſider d Mankind, 


and found out their falſe thoughts, opinions, incli- 
nations and affections, we are forc'd to own, that 
obſtinacy is more prejudicial to 'em than incon- 
fancy. EE 

* How many weak, effeminate, indifferent Souls 
are there, who have not very grear defects, and 


yet are good ſubjects for Satyr. What variety of 


ridiculouſneſs is ſpread over the whole human 
race, yet by its ſingularity is of no conſequence, and 
uſeleſs for inſtruction or morality. Theſe are 
particular Vices, which are not contagious, and are 
more perſonal than humane. | 7 


tt 


Of Judgment. 


Nouns more nearly reſembles a lively con- 


viction than an obſtinate Conceit ; whence 
proceed Parties, Cabals and Hereſies. 
* We think not always conſtantly on the ſame 


ſubject : Conceit and Diſguſt follow one another 


very cloſely. _ | 
* Great things aſtoniſh us, and ſmall diſhearten: 


Cuſtom makes both familiar. 

Two contrarieties equally affect us, Cuſtom. 

and Novelty. 

Theres nothing ſo mean, and ſo like the Vul- 

gar, as to talk much in the praiſe of thoſe very 
i pet 
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their promotion. | 

* A Princes favour neither excludes nor includes 
merit g 5 | On 
* *Tis ſurprizing,.that with all the Pride which 
puffs us up, and the vaſt opinion we have of our 
own judgment, we neglect to make uſe of it 
when we ſpeak of other peoples merit: the com- 
mon vogue, popular favour, or the Princes fancy, 
bear us down like a Torrent, we extol what is 
prais'd, more than what deſerves it Praiſe. 
*I ͤ doubt .whether any thing is approv'd and 
prais d with much difficulty, as what deſerves moſt 


to be prais'd and approv'd ; and whether Vertue, 


Merit, Beauty, Good Actions, and the beſt Wri- 


tings, have a more natural and ſure effect, than 
Envy, Jealouſy, or Antipathy ; tis not of a Saint 
that a Hypocrite ſpeaks well of, but of a brother 
| Hypocrite : if a handſom Woman allows anothers 


Beauty, you may rationally conclude ſhe excels 


in what ſhe approves : or if a Poet praiſe ano- 


thers Verſes, tis an even wager they are {light and 
frivolous, 


* Men have much ado to like one another; 


they have but a weak inclination to approve reci- 
procally of the actions, conduct, thoughts, and 
expreſſions of others; nothing pleaſes, nothing 
contents, . they put in a ballance to what others 


either recite, ſpeak or write, what they ſhould 


have done in ſuch a conjuncture, what they think 
or have written upon ſuch a ſubject, and are ſo full 
of their own Ideas, that they have no room fer 
anothers. 


* The generality of: men are fo inclin'd to ir- 


regularity and trifing, and the world is ſo full of 
examples, either pernicious or ridiculous, that L 


x _ thould 
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260 The Characters, or 
ſhould be apt to believe Singularity, could it keep 
its bounds, would come very near to right Reaſon, 


and a juſt Conduct. We muſt do like other men; 
a dangerous Maxim, which for the moſt part 
ſignifies we muſt do ill; if you ſpeak not of things 
purely exteriour, and of no conſquence, but what 
depends on Cuſtom, Faſhion, or Decency. 

* If Men wete not more like Bears and Pan- 


thers than Men, if they were more equitable, if 


they were Juſt to themſelves and others, what 
would become of Law, and the prodigious flou- 
riſhes that are made on it? where would you find 


the Plaintiff and Defendant, and all that you call 
_ Juſtice? to what would even they be reduc'd who 


owe all their livelihood and grandeur to the Au- 
thority that they have given the Laws? If men 
were honeſt and impartial, whither would the 
quarrels of the Schools and Bar vaniſh ? If they 


-were temperate, chaſte and moderate, what oc- 


caſion for the unintelligible jargon of the Phyſi- 
cians, which is a Golden Mine to ſuch who take 


upon them to ſpeak it. O Lawyers, Doctors and 


Apothecaries, what a fall would you have, could 
we all become wile? 
How many great men, in the different exerciſes 
of Peace and War ſhou'd we have loſt ? to what 
point of refin d perfection are ſeveral Arts and 
Sciences brought, which are not neceſſary, and 
were introduc d into the. World only as remedies 


to thoſe evils, to which Injuſtice gave the original. 
How many things are there ſince Varro, of 


which Varro was ignorant! what would not ſuch 
a knowledge as that of Plato and Socrates ſuffice 
* To hear praiſe and d:ſpraiſe on 1 Sermon, a 
piece of Muſick, or a Picture; and upon the ve- 

8 Ty 
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ry ſame ſubject to : be enterrcain'd with quite op- 


poſite ſentiments, is what makes me freely con- 


clude we may ſafely publiſh any thing, good or 
bad; for the good pens ſome, the bad others, 
and the worſt has irs admirers. = 
*The Phoenix of ſinging Poetry riſes out of his Mr Qui- 


aſhes, and in one and the ſame day ſaw both the 22%, fue 


diſſolution and reſurrection of his Reputation 1 weſt 


and that ſame infallible Judge, who is ever ſo French 
obitinate (mean the Publick)-chang'd upon his Opers's. 
account, and either did deceive, or was deceiv'd. 
He that ſhould now ſay Qinaut is an ill Poet, 


would ſpeak almoſt as improperly, as he that for- 


merly {aid he was a gocd one. 
 E*Chapelain was lich, Corr ei le was not; La Pu. rue Poems. 
celle and Rodegune mer i ted each a difierent fate; 
ſo it has always been a queſtion, why in this or 
that profeſſion, one has made his fortune, and a- 
noiher miſt « for this mankind muit enquire the 
reaſon of their capriciouſneſs, which in the preſ- 
ſing conjunctute of their affairs, cirher of their 


pleaſure, health, or life, makes them often le ve 


the beſt, and chuſe the worſt. 

*The character of a Comedian was infamous 
amongſt the Romans, but with the Greeks honou- 
rable; what is our opinion? we think of them 


like che Romans, and live with them like the 
Greeks. Th 


T was ſufficient for Bathyllus to be a univer- 
ſal Mimick, to be courted by the Roman Ladies; 
for Rhoe to Dance on the Theatre, or for Roſciz 
and Nerina to ſing in a Chorus, to engage a crowd 
of Lovers. Vanity and Impudence, the natural 
conſequences of too great a Power, made the Ro- 
mans loſe the guſt there is in ſecret pleaſures; 
they were fond cf N their loves upon the 2 
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The Characters, or 
lick Stage; they had no Jjealoufis of the Am- 
phitheatre, nor of ſharing rhe charms of their 
Miſtreſſes with the multitude ; their ſatisfaction 
Jay in ſhewing they lov'd not a Beauty, or a good 
Actreſs, but an AQreſs. 2 5 | 
Nothing diſcovers better what diſpoſition 
men have to Knowledge and Learning, and how 
profitable they eſteem them to the Publick, than 
the price which is ſer on them, and the Idea they 
have form'd of thoſe who have taken the pains to 
improve them; there is no Art ſo mechanic nor 
ſo mean, that has not a quicker and ſurer way to 
Riches ; the Comedian lolling in his Coach, be- 
ſpatters the very face of Corneille walking afoot: 
with many people, Knowledge and Pedantry are 
ſynonimous. | Fp | 
Often when the Kich man ſpeaks, the man of 
Learning . muſt be filent, liſten and applaud , at 
leaſt if he would not paſs for nothing but Learn- 
ed. | 
* 'There is a ſort of Courage to beus'd amongſt 


men of ſome humours, ro ſupport the ſcandal of 


being Learned; you find there an eſtabliſht opi- 


nion againſt knowledge; they know not the 


world, jay they, nor how to live, neither have 
they any. genius for Society; and fo they ſend 
em back to their Books. As Ignorance is an ea- 
lie condition, which coſts but little pains, moſt of 
the World follows it, and they form {ſuch a nu- 
merous Party, in Court, City and Country, that the 


Learned can't bear head againſt 'em ; if they al- 


ledge in their fayour, the names of Eſtree, Harlay, 
Boſſuet, Segnier, Mo ntauſier, Wardes, Chevrenſe, 


Novion, La Moignon, Scuderv, Peliſſon, and of 


many other perſons equally learned and polite ; 
nay, if you dare cite the great names of Chartres, 
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Conde, Conti, Bourbon, Maine, Vandome, as Princes Wl! 
that knew how to Joyn the higheſt knowledge 1 
to the Grecian and , Roman Politeneſs, they'll not 
fail to tell you theſe are fingular examples ; if then | 
you have recourſe to ſolid reaſons, alas ! they are 
too feeble to ſtand againſt the publick vote: how- 
ever, it ſeems juſt, that they ſhould be ſomewhat 
more wary in giving a deciſive judgment, and let 
them take the pains only to queſtion whether that 
mind that has made ſo great a progreſs in Know- 
ledge as to be capable of thinking, judging, ſpeak- 
ing, and writing well, could nor, if it gave itſelf 
the trouble, be when it pleas'd Polite. | 
* A man with a little trouble may perfeckly re. 
fine his manners, but there's much more requir'd to 
polite his mind. | | 
* Such a one is Learned, ſays the Politician, he 
is therefore no man of buſineſs. I'd not truſt him 
with the management of my Wardrobe ; and he's 
to be ſure in the right: Oat, Aimenes, Richelieu, 
were learned, were they men of ability? Did they 
paſs for good Miniſters ? He underſtands G7eek, * 
fays the Rich man, he's a Philoſopher ; at that 
rate an ' Athenian Fruiterer was a Philoſopher, for 
he underſtood Greek : what whimſey, what con- 
tradiction is this to the wiſe and judicious Anto- 
nine, wh) fays, that the people would then be 
happy, when the Emperor philoſophiz'd, ora Phi- 
loſpher came to the Empire. | 
. are no more than the keys of Sciences. 
He that deſpiſes the one, flights the other: tis of 
no importance, whether Languages are antient or 
modern, dead or living ; but whether they are bar- 
barous or polite ; whether the Books they afford 
us are good or bad. Suppoſe the French ſhould 
meet with the fortune of the Greek or Roman 
8 4 Tongues; 
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264 The Characters, or 
ly ſpoken ; ſhou d he be thought a Pedant that 
would then read Moliere or La Fontaine? 
* If l talk of Euripilus, you ſay he is a Wit; 
you alſo call him a Carpenter that lays a Floor, 
and he that builds a Walla Bricklayer : but I would 
ask you where does this Tradeſman fol low his 
Trade, what Sign has his Shop, and by what 
marks ſhall we know him? what are his Tools, a 


Hatcher or a Chiſſel? where does he finiſh his 


Work, where does he expoſe it to Sale? An Artifi- 
cer pretends to be an Artificer; Does Euripilus ſet 
up for a Wit? If he does, hes a Coxcomb, a vile 
Mechanick wretch, who has neither Wit nor any 
thing that is agreeable, and is uncapable of a ſe- 
rious thought; but if he pretends to nothing, I'll 
take him for a wiſe and ingenious Man: Why 
therefore ſhould you call this Pedant or that 
III Poet a polite Man? do you believe of your 
ſelf that you have no Wit? if you have any, 
without doubt, tis that which is fine and agree- 
able, yet ſhou'd a man call you a Wit, wou'd you 
not take it for an affront: however, I'll give you 
leave to call Euripilus ſo, let the Irony paſs upon 
Fools and Men of no judgment, as ignorant 
wretches pride themſelves in thoſe defects, which 
they find in others, and cannot diſcover in them- 

ſelves. ; 
* Speak no more to me of Pen, Ink or Paper; 
no more of Style, Printer or Preſs : do not ven- 
7h» fis bur ture to tell me any more, Antiſthenes you write 
of this Bb. well, proceed, what ſhall we never ſce a piece of 
| yours in Folio? treat of all rhe Vertues and Vices 
in one work, well purſu'd, methodical, without 
end (and they ſhould add) without Sale too. I 
renounce every thing that looks like a Book 5 he 
| 1ghr 
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ſight of a Cat throws Bery/lus into a iwoon ; and 

a Book me; am I better Fed, or finer Cloath'd, 

has my Chamber a more pleaſant Situation, or do 

I enjoy my eaſe after having been expos d to Sale 

theſe twenty years? You ſay I have a great Name 

and Reputation, ſay rather I am ſtockt with un- 
profitable wind ; have I one grain of that Metal 

that produces all things ? The vile Lawyer en- 

larges his Bill, and will be paid thoſe charges, nent 
which he never expended, and has for his Son- in- 2e, e 
Law, a Count or a Judge; a Lacquey is made 5d been # 
Commiſſioner, and in a little time becomes richer Foormen. 


than his Maſter, then ſoon ſcorning his mean 
Character, buys a Title with his Money; one in- 
riches himſelf by a Puppet-ſhow; another by ſel- 
ling of Water ; a Mountebank foots it to Town 
with his Wallet at his back, not able to defray his 
charges; but goes from thence in his Coach and 
Six: Mercury is Mercury, and nothing more, and 


Gold not being ſufficient to pay for his thoughts 


and intrigues, they reward him with favour and 
diſtincxion; not to ſpeak of any thing but of law- 
ful gains, you pay a Gardener for his Skill, and 
the Workman for his time and labour, do you 
pay an Author for his thoughts and writing? if 
his Senſe is good, do you pay him largely ? does 
he inrich or ennoble himſelf by thinking or wri- 
ting well? Men muſt be cloath'd and ſhav'd, have 
Houſes that muſt have doors to ſhut cloſe; but do 
they want any inſtruction? twere a Folly, Simpli- 


city and weakneſs, continues Amtiſthenes,. to ſet 
up again for an Author or Philoſopher; could I 


have a profitable imployment, which would enable 
me to lend my Friend, and give to thoſe that can 


ne're return, to write for ſport or idleneſs, as Ty-- 


tyr as play*d or whiſtl'd upon his Flute; 3 
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| The Charafters, or 
thing) I would write on theſe terms, and eaſily 
give way to the violence of thoſe who throttle 
me, crying our, you ſhall write. They ſhould 
then read tor the Title of my new Book; of things 
Beautiful and Good, of Truth of Ideas, of firſt 
Principles, by Antiſthenes he Fiſh-monger. 

. * It Ambaſſadors of Foreign Princes were Apes 
who had learnt to walk on their hind Legs, and 


do make themſelves underſtood by Interpreters, 
we could not have a greater ſurprize than what 
the juſtneſs of the Anſwers of ſuch as are ſent us, 


and the ingenuity which ſometimes appears in 
their diſcourſe, gives us: our prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of our Country, joyn'd to the Pride of our Nation, 
make us forget that Reaſon belongs to all Cli- 
mates, and juſt Thoughts to all places where there 
are men; we don't love to be ſo treated by thoſe 
we call Barbarians; if amongſt us there is any 
Barbarity, tis in being amaz d at the hearing o- 
ther People reaſon like us. 5 

Barbarians, nor are our 


All Strangers are not 


Country-men all Civiliz'd :, in like manner all the 


Country is not wild, nor all the City . 
there is in Europe a certain place, part of a Sea 


Province in a great Kingdom, whoſe Husband- 
men are {oft and affable, and their Burgeſſes and 
Magiſtrates rude, and of an hereditary ruſticity. 


* With a Language fo pure, ſuch nicety of Ha. 
bit, Manners fo cultivated, ſuch good Laws and 
white Complectiens, we are Barbarians to ſome 
fort of People. | > 
* If we ſhould hear it reported of the Eaſtern 
People, how they ordinarily drink a Liquor that 
flies. up into the head, makes them mad, and 
forces them to vomit, we ſhould be apt to ſay, this 
is very Barbaros. e 
| 5 | * This 
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not, makes not one at Feaſts and Shews, is no 
man of Cabal, nor has the Spirit ot Intrigue, but 
s always in his Dioceſs, where he makes his con- 
inual reſidence, and thinks of nothing but inſtruQ- 
1g his people by diſcourſe, and edifying them by 
is Example; conſumes his Riches in Charity, and 


e Zeal and Piety of the Apoſtles: times are 
minent Title. . 


haracter and ſerious Profeſſion, (to ſay no more of 
hem ) that they are not oblig d to make the world 
ilk of their Gaming or Singing, or to play the Buf- 


d agreeable, one would not believe they were 
ſewhere ſo regular and ſevere; may we not pre- 
me to urge, that thereby they digreſs from them- 
lves, and from that politeneſs which they pre- 
nd to; that on the contrary, they ought to ſuit 
4 confirm their outward Actions to their Con- 


tions, and avoid doing as Painters in a contraſt - 


Pure, and ſhew the ſame man under ſuch diffe- 


and Groteſque. | | | 
We ought not to judge of Men as ofa Picture 


ne {art to be ſearcht; the vail of Modeſty covers 


erit, and the Maſque of Hypocriſy diſguiſes 


11 Halignity. There are but few Judges that have 


owledge to diſcern aright, to paſs Sentence; 


ind Þþ but by little and little, and perhaps won't 
his e and occaſion that compleat Vertue, or perfect 


ce, come at laſt to ſhew themſelves. 


at ſhapes, as make the Pieces entirely Fantalti- 


- 


is Body in Pennance, and is an Imitator both of 


May not we infinuate to people of a certain 


50n like other men, and that to ſee them ſo pleaſant 
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* This Biſhop comes no more to Court, lives Cardinal 
etir'd, is no more to be ſeen with Women; Plays C 


a mus. 


hang'd, he is threaten'd in this Reign with a more 
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Pyrocles ſays of a certain Lady, that her Soul 
is likea Diamond, ſet to the belt advantage, that 


all who talk to her, find ſomething in her ſo rea. 


ſonable and agreeable, that they can hardly diftin- 


guiſh their Admiration from Love; She is equal. 


ly quality'd to make a compleat Friend, or to 


oblige you to proceed beyond Friendſhip: Too 
Young and too Beauriful not to pleaſe, and too 


modeſt to deſign it. She eſteems men tor nothing 


but their Merit, and believes none of em are 
any thing more than her Friends. Her vivacity 
and ſentiments ſurprize every body, and are ſo in. 
ſinuating, that they engage them to be on her ſide. 
She knows perfectly the delicacies and nicecies of 
Converſation , but ſometimes makes ſuch happy 
excurſions, as, among many pleaſant qual ts 
put the Company always into the lame good hi- 
mour. She talks ro yon like one who is not 
learned, who ſeems to be in the dark, and wants 


to be inform'd : but ſhe hearkens to you like one 


who knows a great deal, can fer a true. value on 
what you ſay, and will not ler you loſe by he 
converſation. Very far from aitecting ro ſhew het 
Wit by contradicting or imitating Elvira, wh 


had rather be thought brisk, than a Woman d 


good ſenſe and found judgment: She appropriate 
your thoughts to herſel f, believes em to, be het 
own, extends em, embelliſhes em, and make 
vou contented that you thought ſo well, or per 
haps better than you your ſelf believ'd you di 
She's always above Vanity, and in ſpeaking 0 
writing never uſes Ornament ir:{ftead of Reaſo 
ſuppoſing Eloquence conſiſts in Simplicity. | 
the undertakes to ſerve any one, and to engag 
you in the ſame Intereſt, ſhe leaves raillery an 
politeneſs to Elvira, who makes ule of them 1! 
N 5 | We | . 1 | q 
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all caſes, and employs only fincerity, warmth, 


earneſtneſs and periwaſion; what is moſt predo- 


minant in her, is the pleaſure ſhe takes in read- 


ing and converſing with perſons of worth and re- 


putation, that ſhe may profit by their taſte, not 
{0 much to be known to them, as to know them. 
We may prophetically commend her for the wiſ- 
dom ſhe will one day certainly have, and the me- 
rit ſhe prepares for her riper years. Since with a 
jult conduct ſhe has juſter deſigns, and ſome ſure 
principles, which are very uſetul to thoſe, who, 
like her, are expos'd to care and flattery. She is 
particular enough in her humour, without the leaſt 
wildneſs, a little too much inclin'd to Retirement. 
She wants nothing but opportunity, or as ſome 
would call it, a large Theatre to make all her Ver- 
tues appear with Glory. 

* A hand ſom Woman, the more natural ſhe 
is, the more beautiful; ſhe loſes nothing by be- 


ing careleſs, and without any other Ornament, 


but what ſhe draws from her Beauty and Youth ; 
an innocent Grace ſhines on her Face, animates 
every little Action ſo much, that there would 
be leſs danger to ſee her adorn'd with all the ad- 


vantages of Dreſs and Faſhion. Thus an honeſt 


man is reſpected, independant from all thoſe out- 


ward actions, by which he would endeavour to 
make his perſon more grave and his vertue more 


ſpecious and reſerv'd ; ſince too great a modeſty, 
a fingulariry in habit, or the. ſtare with which 
ſome walk, add nothing to fincerity, nor does it 
raiſe Merit, but hurts, and often makes it look 
leſs pure, and more ſuſpected. | 

Gravity too much affected becomes comical, 


tis like Extremities that touch, whole middle is g 


Dignity; you cannot call this being grave, but 
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The Characters, or : 
be ſo ſhall never obtain it: either Gravity is na- 
tural, or there is no ſuch thing, and *tis eaſter to 
deſcend than alcen® 2 7  -- 

* A manof parts and reputation, if he is ſowre 
and auſtere, he frightens youth, gives em an ill 
opinion of Vertue; makes one ſuſpect the refor. 
mation he pretends to, and think irs practice too 
troubleſome; if, on the contrary, he is free in 
converſation, he is then a profitable Leſſon, he 
ſhews men may live in pleaſure and yet in bufi. 
neſs, be ſerious without renouncing honeſt diver. 
fions, and becomes an Example they can follow. 

* Phyfiognomy is not given us for a rule to 
judge men by, it may ſerve us to give a guels at em. 
An ingenious air in men, is the ſame with re. 
gular features among women, and this kind of 
Beauty the moſt vain may aſpire to. „ 

* A man that has much Merit and Ingenuity. 
and is known: to have it, is not ugly, with the 
moſt deform'd features; or if there is a deformity 
it makes no impreſſion. TEES”, 
* How much Art is there in imitating Nature 
how much time, what rules, attention and labour, 
to dance with the ſame freedom and grace you 


walk with? To ſing as you ſpeak, to ſpeak and 


expreſs yourſelf as you think, to give the ſame 
lite and force, the ſame paſſion and perſwaſion to 
diſcourſes you are to pronounce publickly, which 
we ſometimes naturally, and without meditation 
entertain our Intimates with? bj 
* Thoſe that without knowing us enough think 
ill of us, do us no wrong; they attack not us, but 
the fantome of their own imagination. 
* There are ſome little Rules and Duties of 
good manners, which belong to place, time, and 
perſons, which are not attainable by the torce of 
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they commit in this kind, before they are well 
inſtructed, is to paſs judgment by the Nails, or 
the curl of the Hair ; that is, to make a judgment 
which will at one time or other deceive them. 

* know not if tis permitted to judge of men 
by a fingle fault ; if an extreme neceffity, a violent 
paſſion, or a natural impulſe occafion'd it. | 

*The contrary to the report, either cf affairs 
or perſons, is often the truth. | 8 

* Without a great regard and continual atten- 
tion to what we ſpeak, we are expos'd to ſay Yes 


and No to the ſame thing, or on the ſame perſon, 


in an hours time; puſſit on only by a ſpirit of 
Society and Company, that naturally obliges one 
not to contradict this man, or that, tho they talk 
of things quite different in themſelves. | 
* A partial man is perpetually expos'd to little 
mortifications z for *ris equally impoſſible that his 
favourite can be always happy and wiſe, or ſuch 
as he declares himſelf nears 5 be always in fault 


or unhappy. This puts him — out of 


Countenance, and makes him bluſh at his friends 
misfortunes, or thenew Glory which thoſe acquire 
to whom he wiſh'd ill. | 

* A man that is ſubject to be prepoſſeſt, if he 
dares accept a place of Authority, either Eccleſi- 
aſtical or Secular, is like a blind man that would 


Paint, a dumb man that would Preach, a deaf 


man that Judges of Symphony; theſe are but 

weak reſemblances, and which imperfealy ex- 

preſs they miſery of prepoſſeſſion. We ſhould 

add, that *tis a deſperate malady, incurable and 

infectious, to all that approach the ſick perſon ; it 

makes us deſert our Equals, Inferiours, 3 
| an 
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ingenuity, and which cuſtom teaches us without 
any trouble: to judge of men by the faults which 
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and Friends, even our Phyſician; they are far from 
being cur' d, if they can't be made to underſtand nei. 
ther their Diſeaſe nor their Remedy, which wou' d 
be, to hear, doubt, to inform themſelves, and to 
ſee into Things, Flatterers, Cheats, and Backbiters: 
they that never open their Mouths but to lye, or 
for their own intereſt, are the Knaves in whom 
they confide, who make em ſwallow all they 
pleaſe ; tis they alſo that poyſon and kill chem. 


| Deſcartes rule, never to decide on the leaſt truth be. 


fore tis clearly and diſtinctly known, is convenient 
and juſt, and ought to extend to the judgment we 
give of perſons, . 
& Nothing revenges better the ill judgment 
men make of our Wit, Actions, or Manners, 
than the baſe and poor Characters of thoſe they 
approve of. £1 | 
* On the ſame account you negledt a man of 
Merit, you admire a Blockhead. . 
A Blockhead is one that has not Wit enough 
to be a Coxcomb. | 
* The Coxcomb is the Blockheads Man of 
Merit. „% op 10: 
* The Impertinent is a forward Coxcomb ; the 
Blockhead wearies and tires, diſtaſtes, and is 
eaſily repuls'd. The Impertinent repulſes, irri- 
ms, and offends : he begins where the other left 
off. 5 5 
FThe Coxcomb is between the Impertinent 
and the Blockhead, and is compos'd of one and 
tother. 
* Vices come from the corruption of the heart; 
the defects of Vice from conſtitution, and ridicu- 
louſneſs from want of Senſe. | 
The Ridiculous man is one, that whilſt he is ſo, 
has the appearance of a Blockhead. | 
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The Blockhead always is ridiculous, 'tis his 
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Character. A witty man may ſomerimes be ridi- 


culous, but will not be ſo long, 

An error commirted makes a wiſe man ridicu- 
lous. Dulneſs belongs to the Blockhead, Vanity 
to the Coxcomb, Impertinence to the Impertinent. 
Ridiculouſneſs ſeems to reſide ſometimes in hole 


that are really ridiculous, and ſometimes in the 


imagination ef thoſe that believe the y Tee ridicu- 
louſneſs, where it neither is nor can be. 

* Rudeneſs, Clowniſhneſs and Brutality, may be 
the vices of a man of Senſe. 

A ſtupid man is a filent Blockhead, and in that 
more ſupportable than a Blockhead- "who is al- 
Ways rating. 

hat is oftentimes a jeſt from a man of ſenſe, 
is a blunder from a Blockhead. 

* If a Coxcomb could believe he ſpeaks ill, he 
would loſe his Character. 

* One fign of mediocrity of Senſe is to be al. 
Ways telling ſtories. 


* The Blockhead is perplext l in himſelf, the 


Coxcomb has an air of freedom and aſſurance; 
the Impertinent carries it off with impudence; bur 
modelty belongs to Merit. | 

* A few ſmall concerns, dignifyd wirh the 


name of Affairs, and joyn'd with a little ſenſe, is 


enough to make ſoms men haughty. 

A grain or two of Senſe, and an ounce of Bufi- 
nels more, makes em important perſons. 

While you only laugh at em, perhaps they ſtop 
there, if you complain of em, they grow arro- 
gant. 

* The charaQter of a Man of Honour is berween 
hat of the cunning man and the honeſt man, tho in 
an equal diſtance with reſpedt to thoſe two ex- 
rams, © T The 
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The Characters, or 


The diſtance from the Man of Honour and the 
cunning man grows leſs and leſs, and is upon the 


point of di ſappe Ing. 


The 1 man is one that hides his Paſſions, 
underſtands his Intereit, and has either acquird 


Wealth, 515 ws how to keepit. 


The man of honour is one that robs not on the 
Road, commits no Murders, and, in fine, a 
perſoi. whole Vices do not make him ſcanda- 
lous. 

We know very well that an %oneft man js a 
man of hono 23 5 but it is Fe think that 


every man of honour is not an honeſt man. 


An honeſt man is one that is either Saint nor 
3 e, and whoic deſigns are © ondy limited by 


28 A « 2, „ 18 * 
ꝛchius, Judgment, Wit, and Senſe, are things 


There is as much difterence bel. 5 good Senſe 
and wh Tafte. JS between the ic an 0 the Ef. 


rock, | 

Genius is to Wit as the whole is in proportion 
to its part. | | | 

Shall I call a man confn'd and circumſcrib'd 
to any one Art, a man of ſenſe, tho he has any 
. Science in perfection, but ont ot that, ſhews 
neither Judgment, Memory. . Manners 
er Condutt, thit underſtands me not, thinks 
not. and Cxpichies } himſelf ill; a Muſician, for 
example, that after he has, as it were, bewitch'd 
me wich his h armony, ſeems to be ſhut up with 
his Lute in the ſame < ale, and when he is without 
his Initrument, is like a diſmounted Machine, 
we perceive quickly ſomeching is wanting in him, 


and his Company is no longer ſupportable. 


Again, 
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nance. 
There is a thing in the world, if tis poſſible, u. ja Fen- 


— 


5 ; Z | 5 
more incomprehenſible: A perſon that appears bains. 
dull, ſottiſh, and ſtupid, knows neither how to 
ſpeak, or relate what he has ſeen, bur it he ſets 


mals, Trees, and Stones talk; and his works are 
full of Elegance, Natural Senſe and Delicacy. 

Another is plain, timerous and tireſom in Con- Mr Core 
verſation; he takes one word for another, and neille. 
judges not of the goodneis of his own Writings, 
but by the Money they bring him; neither knows 
how to recite nor read what he has wrir, but in his 
Books YOu fnd him as EFCar as Auguſt, Pompey, ; 
Nicomedes and Heraclius; he talks like a King, is 


a Politician, and a Philoſopher ; he underiakes to 


make Heroes ſpeak and act; he deſcribes the 
Romans, and they are greater, and more Ro:z4ns 
in his Verſe, than in their Hiſtory. | 

Would you have another prodigy? Imagin a ganteuil 
man eaſie, ſoſt, compla ' ſant, and then all cf a de St 
ſudden cholerick, furious and capticious; conceive Vitor. 
a man ſimple, iugenious, credulous, a trifler, and 
giddy, a Child with grey bairs ; but permit kim 
to retire within himſelf, or rather to Zive him- 
felf up to. a certain Genius that operates within 
him, perhaps without his being concern'd, and it 
may be without his knowledge. What rapture ! 
what elevation! what fgues! what latinity ! 
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ge ask if I ſpeak of one and the ſame man? 
Yes, of the ſame Theodazs, and of him alone: he 
crys, labours, rolls on the ground, riſes, thun- 
ders and roars, and from the midſt of this Tempeſt 
comes a light which warms and delights us. Let 
us ſpeak without a figure, he talks like a fool, and 
thinks like a wiſe man, ſpeaks truth in a ridicu- 
lous way, and in folly ſhews ſenſe and reaſon. What 
jhall I ſay farther, he talks and acts better than 
he underſtands, they are in him like two Souls 
that are not acquainted, have no dependance one 
on the other, and have each their turns or diſtin 
Functions. This Picture would want one ſurpri. 
Zing ſtroke, ſhould I omit to tell you, that he is 
at all times covetous, and inſatiably deſirous of 
Praiſe, ready to expoſe himſelf to his Critick, and 
in the main plyable enough to profit by their cen- 
ſure. I begin to think my ſelf, that I have made 
the Picture of two different Perſons, and *tis not 
impoſſible to find a third in Theodas, for he is a 
good, pleaſant and excellent man. 
* Next to found Judgment, Diamonds and 
Pearls are the rareſt things to be mer with. | 
Such a one is known in the world for his great 
Cmnacity, and where-ever he goes is honour'd and 
cheriſi᷑'d, but is flighted at home, and can't create 
an eſteein in his Relations; another, on the con- 
Tran, is a Prophet in his own Country, amongft 
his Servants enjoys a good name, and is applaud- 
ed by all chat live with him, for his fingular me- 


ric. his whole Family concur in it, he is their þ 


do; bur this Character he leaves at home, ir tra. 

veis not with him. | 
The World mutiny againſt a man that begins to 
grow in Repute; thoſe he efteems his Friends 
hordly purdon a growing merit, nor the firſt fe- 
port 
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port that ſeems to give him a ſhare of the Glory 
they poſſeſt; they hold our to extremity, till the 
Prince has declard himſelf by recompences; then 
they immediately congratulate him, and from that 
day he is accounted a man of Merit. 
* We often affect ro praiſe ſome men immode- 
rately, who little enough deſerve it; we elevate 
dem, and if we could, would advance em above 


ſuch as are really excellent. 


This proceeds either from our being weary of 
applauding always the ſame perſons ; or, becauſe 
their Glory thus divided becomes more ſupporta- 


ble, and we can then look on't without being ſo 


much oftended as before. | 
* We ſee that the wind of Favour carries men 


away with full fail ; in a moment they loſe fight 


of Land, and continue their courſe. All things 
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{mile upon em and ſucceed with em, their words 


and actions are all attended with Elogies and Re- 
wards, they appear not but to be complimented 


and careſs d, they are like an immoveable Rock 
on the Coaſt, againſt which all the Waves ſplit; 


all the winds of Power, Riches, Violence, Flat- 
tery, Authority and Favour ſtir them not, tis the 


Publick that daſhes theſe to pieces and cauſes 


em to ſufter Shipwrack. 


* *Tis common and natural to judge of others 
labours by the agreement they have with our own. 
The Poet, fill'd wich great and ſublime Ideas, 
makes ſmall account of the Orators diſcourſe, 
that is often exercisd on mean objects; and the 
Hiſtorian can't comprehend how a reaſonable Soul 
can imploy his time in contriving Fictions, or 
finding out a Rhime. Thus the Divine, plung'd 
in the ſtudy of the Fathers and Councils, thinks 


all other learning 3 knowledge dull, vain and un. 


profitable, 
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Sable, velitſt he perhaps is as much deſpis'd 

the ec metrician. 

Due ay have Senſe enough to excel in 1 par- 
ticular thing, and in that to give inſtructions, 
V; «ho wand ſenſe to know that he ought to be fi. 
lend upon another {ubject, of which he has but a 
ſligar k:owledge 3 he comes off handſomly whilſt 
he keeps within the limits of his Genius, bur 
when he wanders he makes the man of ſenſe talk 
like a Blockhead. 

Herilus, whether he ſpeaks, declaims, ot 
writes, is continually. citing ; he brings in the 
P.ince of Phi loſcphers co tell you, that Wine will 
ake you drunk; and the Roman Orator, that 
he diſcourſes of Morals ; dis 
207 he, but the divine Liao, that aſſures you Ver- 
tue s amiable, and \ice odious, or that one and 
other will turn into habit: things the moſt com- 
mon and trivial, and which he is capable of think- 
ing himſelf, he will owe to the Antient Lat7zs 
and Gree , not to gi We nnn Ority to what he ſays, 
107 to gain it for what he knows; 
tae ſake of (tadon. 

* Ye u Often hazard, and 1 ſpoil 2 
Jeſt, by & caking it as your OWN ; tis dull, and 
l 8 toice wah the men of W it. OT thoſe that 
ink theme {eres 10, WO PET: aps would Level 
have laid any thin ng 10 well: on the contrary, it 
wonls mecr w.th better reception it told as ane- 


has any extractdinary concern for; it is mote in- 
knvating, and gives leis Jealoufie ; it offends no 


body.: iE it is Giverting, tis laugh d at; if ir's ad- 

miuble, it 8 admir'd. 

1 "Ie bas been {aid of Soerates, that he was de- 

a Foot with abundance ef Wit; but 
| thoſe | 


but Purely for 


it is but a matter of fact, which no body 


Re a. N 
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thoſe Greets win fo treety Cnaracteriz'd that 
great yy wo. EY uſly pals for fools them- 
{cives Wnat wanntcal ima es, Tay they, does 
this iloſopbet ichreſent unto us? what ſtrange 
and PAFucyt is inis does he deſcribe? whence 
had de, hen cmd he collect thele extraordinary 
1 ders: What Colours, What, Pencil, did he make 
, | ule of? they. are -all C.1y mera S. They were 
- i deceiv'd,- che- were Mouſters, they were Vices ; 
but all ſo painted to tac Life, that the very light 
of them cerrity d. Socrates was far from a Cynick, 
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: he ſpar'd their Pertons, but laſh'd their Manuers 
1 which were bad. 33 og EO” 

#4 * A Man Who has rais d himſelf by Tricks, un- 
„ dͥ̃erſtands a Philoſopher, is chroughty acquainted 
. wich his Precepts, Morals and Conduct; and not 
0 imagining that Mankind has any other end in their 
5 actions, than what he has all his life propos d to 


. himſelf, ſays in his heart, I pity him, his Maxims 
are low and rigid, he has miſt his way, this wind 


os will never carry him to the proſperous port of. 
oy preferment: and according to his own Princi- 
> - ples he argues juſtly. | 
7 I pardon, ſays Axtiſthius, thoſe I have prais d 
1 Jin my works, if they torger me z what I have 
done for them, they deſerv'd it. Bur I will not 
= ſo ealily pardon thoſe whoſe Vices J have attackt 
= without touching their perſons; ſince I have laid 
ba ſo great an obligation on them as to correct them; 
"I | bur as rhis is a fucceſs that never happens, it fol- 
oy | lows that neither are oblig d to make me any re- 
= þ rurn. | —— x 
4. They may, adds this Philoſopher, deny my 
| writings their due merit; but they are not able to 
105 diminiſh their reputadion; it, they pretend to it, 
why {Þou'd not I ſcorn then? 
ut | | T 4 * [+ 
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* It is an happy thing to be a Philoſopher, 
but very unhappy thing to wear that Character; 
to give one that ſtile is an affront, till the ſuffrage 
of raen have declar'd it otherwiſe, and reſtoring 
to that Auguſt name its proper Idea, have attributed 
to it all the eſteem which it deſerves. | 

* There is a Philoſophy which raiſes us above 
Ambition ct Fortune, equals us to (what ſhall 1 
{ay ? places us above) the Rich, the Great and the 
Powerful; that prompts us to contemn preferments, 
and thoſe that procure them: that exempts us 


-» 


trom the tatiguc of the cringing, petitioning, and 


Amportunate 1oilicitations, and even prevents thoſe 


e:xc{thve tianſports of Joy, which are the uſual 
companions of great promotions. 

There is another Philoſophy which diſpoſes 
and ſubjects us to all theſe things, for the ſake of 
our Neighbours and Friends: This is the better of 
the two. | | „ 

* Tr wiil ſhorten, and rid us of a thouſand tedi- 
ous diſcuſſions, ro take it for granted, that ſome 
perſons are not capable of talking well ; and'to 
condemn all that they have ſaid, do, or will 
lay. | | x 
© We only approve of others for the reſem- 
blance we imagin they bear to our ſelves, and ſo, 
it ſeems, to eſteem any one, is to equal him'to ous 
ſelves. ©- 5 | 
* The ſame vices which are deform'd and in- 
ſupportable in others, we don't feel in our ſelves, 
they are not burthenſom to us; but ſeem to reſi 
without weight, as in their proper centers. Such 
an one, ſpeaking of another, draws a diſmal Pi- 
Cure of him, not in the leaſt imagining that at the 


ſame time he is Painting himſelf. 


There 


— neem Was EIT aA ¶d BE 
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There is nothing would make us correct our 
own faults ſo readily.as to be able to obſerve them 
in others; tis at this juſt diſtance, that they appear 


- what they are, and raiſe in us an indignation equal 
to their demerit. a 


* Wile Conduct turns upon two Centers, the 


paſt and the future ; he that has a faithful memo- 


ty and avaſt foreſight, is out of danger of cenſu- 


ring in others thoſe faults he may havebeen guilty 
of himſelf, or condemning an action which in a 
parallel caſe, and in like circumſtances, it will be 
impoſſible for him to avoid. 

Ihe Souldier and the Politician, like cunning 
Gameſters, do not command Chance; but they ad- 
viſe, they prepare themſelves, and ſeem ready to 


determire it; they don't only know what the Fool 


and the Coward are ignorant of, 1 mean to make 
ule of the firſt opportunity; but by their meaſures 
and precaution they know how to ſerve themſelves 
of this or that accident, or of ſeveral of them to- 


gether : If this happens, they get by it; if that 


comes to pals, they alſo get by it; and the ſame 
accident is advantageous ſeveral different ways. 
Theſe wiſe men ought to be commended for their 
good fortune, as well as wiſe conduct, and chance 
ought to be recompenc'd as vertue in them. 

*I place nothing above a great Politician but 
he that deſpiſes to become ſuch, and is more and 


more perſwaded that the world does not deſerve 


his thoughts ton 8 

There is in the beſt of Counſels ſomething 
that diſpleaſes ; tis not our own thought, and. 
therefore preſumptionand caprice furniſh pretences 
enough to reject it at firſt ſight, and reflection and 
neceſſity only force us to receive it, e 


1 


x What 
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Mr le l. * What fſurprizing ſucceſs accompanies that 
her. Favourite, during the whole courte ot his Vie | 


what better fortune could ſupport him. with 


interruption, without the jeatt diſgrace! Me 1 


the firſt Poſt ! the Princes Fat, vali Tr rea fa 8 4 
perfect Health and an eaſie Death ; What a 
ſtrange account has he to give 11 | nis lite inent at 

Court, for Counſels given, tor nie chat 


been nealec ted, for good deeds which have not 


been done; - and on the contrary, for = evil ones 


he has com nmitred, either by himſelf or others ; 
in a word, for all nis Proſperitv. 


we gain by our Death the praiſes of our Sur- 


ViVOrS, frequently without any other merit than 
thar- of ceafing! to be; the ſame Elogies ſerve at 
Pie {ent for 27 and Pifo. 


The Report runs that Piſo is dead; tis a great 


toſs, he was 4 good Man, and deſerv'd 2 longer 


He; he was an arrecable Man, had Wit, Reto- 


| Iniion and Cour age, he was Generous and Truſty; ; 
add, provided that he's dead. | 


* That we cry up thoſe that diſtinguiſh them- 
felves by their honeſty. diſintereſt and probity, is 
not ſo much their Elogy, as a diſgrace to the reſt 
ot mankind. 

. * Such an one relieves the neceſfitous who neg- 
lechs his own Family, and leaves his Son a' Beg. 


"Fir ; another builds a new Houle; tho he has not 


paid for the Lead of that which was finiſt'd ten 
3 before; a third makes Preſents and Largeſſes, 
— ruins his Creditors; I would tain know 


rhether Pity, Liberality and Magnificence can 


* the Vertues of an unjuſt man; or whether 


Humour and Vanity are not Father che cauſes of 


this injuſtice, 


* Diſpatc! 


„ ROS. HSM 4 


_ * Diſpatch is an eſſential circumſtance of that 
Juſtice we owe to others ; to occafion attendance 
is unjuſt. 

Thoſe do well, or do their Duty, who do what 


they ought, but he does very ill who ſuffers the 


world to ſpeak always of him in the future tenſe, 
and to ſay, he will do well. 

* Tis 1aid of a great man, who has two ſet 
meals a day, and ſpends the reſt of his time to 
cauſe digeſtion, that he ſtarves, to expreſs that he 
is not rich, or that his affairs are in ill circum- 
ſtances; this is a figurative expreſſion, and it might 
be more literally ſaid of his Creditors. 


*The Honeſty, Reſpect and Politeneſs of thoſe 


advanc'd in years of either Sex, give me a good 
opinion of what we call Antient time. 


* *Tis an over-confidence in Parents, to have 


too great Expectation from the good Education 
of their Children, and a great error to expect no- 


thing, and neglect it, 


* Were it true, what ſereral affirm, that Edu- 
cation do's not change the Soul and Conſtituti- 
on, and that the alterations that it makes were 


not ſubſtanrial, but meerly ſuperficial, I would yet 
forbear ſaying that it would be unprofitable. 


He that ſpeaks little is ſure of advantage, tis 
preſum'd he has Wit; and if indeed he does not 
want it, *tis preſum'd he is Excellent. 


* To think only of our {elves and the preſent _ 


time, is the ſource of Error in Politicks. 

* The greateſt misfortune, next to that of be- 
ing Convicted of a Crime, is often that of being 
oblig'd to clear our ſelves from it ; one may be ac- 
quitted in a Court of Juſtice, and yet found guilty 
by the voice of the people. ; 

A Man is juſt to ſome practical rules of Reli- 
| 5 | Slon, 
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gion, we ſee him nicely obſerve them; no man 
commends or diſcommends him; he is not thought 
of: but if another reclaims, after ten years neglect 
of all Religious duties, he is cry'd up and applaud- 
ed for it ; every mans judgment is free, tor my 
part, I blame his long forgetfulneſs of his duty, and 
think him happy in his Reformation. 
*The Flatterer has go weak an opinion both 
ol himſelf and others. . 

* Some perſons are forgot in the diſtribution 


of Favours, which puts us upon inquiry, Why they 


were forgot? and if they were preferr'd, we ſhould 
be apt to ask, Why they were remember d? Whence 


proceeds this contrariety. is it from the characters 


of the perſons,or the incertitude of our judgments, 
or rather from both ? a 

* *Tisa common way of talking, after ſuch 
an one, ho thall be Chancellour, Archbiſhop, 
or Pope? we proceed further, and every one makes 


the promotion according to his wiſhes, or ca- 
Price, which is often of pertons more aged and in- 


iim, than thoſe that at preſent enjoy thoſe places; 
as there is no reaſon why dignity ſhould kill the 
preſent poſſeſſors, which ſerves on the contrary 
to make em young again, and gives the Body 


and Soul freſh vigour ; ſo tis no unuſual thing 


tor ſuch to bury their Succeſſors. 
* Diſgrace extinguiſhes Hatred and Jealouſie, 
and it may very well do ſo. He that is not great 


enough to raiſe our Envy, we think he has no 


Merit. There is no Vertue ſo ſublime, but we 
can pardon in him. Tis no crime in him to be a 
—ﬀ | | 


Nothing appears well in a man out of favour, 


Vertue and Merit are ſlighted, miſinterpreted, or 
miſcalbd Vice; has he ſo much Courage, = 
r : 


other it becomes as hot again as ever. Nor ſhall I af- 


Gentleman an Upſtart; but it is ſtrange that theſe 


dare to uſe em. 


| Manners of the Age. 
he fears neither Fire nor Sword, or does he face 
the Enemy with as much bravery as Bayard and | 
* Montrevel , he is raſh and tool-hardy, and has * Marquis 
nothing of the Hero in him. of Montre- 
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I contradict my ſelf, I own it, but blame for it 2% Com. 


mankind, whoſe Judgments I relate. I ſpeak not 2 
of different perſons, but of thoſe very ſame per- ; 
ſons thar Judge ſo difterently. 

We need not tarry twenty years to ſee men 
change their opinion about the molt ſerious things, 
or thoſe that appear moſt certain and true. I ſhall 
not attempt to maintain that Fire, in its own na- 
ture, and independant from our Senſes, is void of 
heat, that is to ſay, nothing like what we feel in 
our ſelves at its approaching us, leſt ſome time or 


ſert that one rightLine falling on another makes two 
right Angles, or Angles equal to tworight, for fear 
ſomething more or leſs may be dilcover'd.and I may 
be ralli'd for my propoſition; neither ſhall I ſay with 
all France, that Vauban is infallible ; for who can 
ſecure me, but that in a ſhorttime ſome body will 
diſcover that even in Sieges, which is his peculiar 
Excellency, and where he decides arbitrarily, he 
errs oft-times, and is liable to miſtakes as well as 
Antiphilus. 1 | 

* If you believe People exaſperated againſt one 
another, over whom paſſion has the aſcendancy ; the 
Learned Man is a Pedant, the Magiſtrate a Boor 
or Mechanick, the Treaſurer an Oppreſſor, the 


{currilous names, which choler and hatred have 


invented, ſhould become ſo familiar to us, and 
that diſdain, as cold and peaceable as it is, ſhould 
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* You heat your ſelf, and give your ſelf up to 
the tranſports of Paſſion, eſpecially when the Ene- 


mies begin to fly, and the Victory is no longer 


doubtful, or before a Town that has Capitulated. 
You mightily affe in a Fight, or during a Siege, 
to ſeem to be in a hundred places at once; that 
is, to be no where ; to prevent the orders of the 
General, for fear of obeying *em, and to ſeek oc- 
caſions rather to avoid than receive em; can you 


call this true Courage? 


* Place men to maintain a Poſt where they may 
be kill'd, and where nevertheleſs they are not 
kill'd : they love both Honour and Lite. e 


* To lee how men love Life, can it be ima - 


gin'd that they love any thing more than it, and 
that Glory which they prefer to Life, is often an 
opinion of themſelves, eſtabliſh'd in the minds of 
a thouſand People, whom either they don't know, 
or don't eſteem. : 

* Some, who are neither Souldiers nor Cour- 
tiers, make Campaigns, and follow the Court; 
they don't form a Siege, but they affiſt in it; they 
ſoon ſatisfy their curiofity in the ſeat of War, 
how ſurprizing ſoever it may be, concerning 


the Trenches, the effects of Bombs, Cannon and 
Carcaſſes, the Order and Succeſſes of an Attack, 


as it occurs; they obſerve the oppoſition conti- 
nues, the Rains fall, the fatigues encreaſe, they 
wade thro dirt, and encounter both the Elements, per. 
haps the Lines are forc'd, and they may be enclos d 
between a Town and an Army: what extremities 
are theſe ? Their Courage fails, they murmuring, 
cry out, Will the raiſing this Siege be of ſo fatal 
conſequence ? Does the ſafety of the State depend 
upon one Cittadel 2 The Heavens themſelves de. 
clare againſt us, and ſhay't we fubmir to mou _ 
| . efer 


They 
Curio! 
were 


or tal 
, Cernir 


farigues himſelf night and day to accompliſh his 


Ravelins, Baſtions, Half-moons, and Covert-ways : 4:80 


or taken by the Enemy; they are only filent con- 
, cerning their fears. : 
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defer. the Enterprize till another ſcaſon? Then 
they loſe all their reſolution, and it they durit, 
would rail at the obRinacy of the General, who 
withſtands all obſtacles, and is animated even by — 
the difficulties of the Enterprize ; he expoles and 


deſign. But as ſoon as the Enemy capitulate, 
theſe diſpirited wretches cry up the importance of 
the Conqueſt, by anticipating the conſequences, 
and exaggerating the neceſſity he lay under in do- 
ing of it, and the danger and ſhame which would 
have attended the raiſing of the Siege; they en- 
deavour to prove that the Army that cover'd them 
irom the Enemy was invincible; they return with 
the Court, as they paſs thro Towns and Villages, 
are proud to be gaz d at by the Inhabitants from 
their Windows; and they triumph on the Road 
as it they were the men that took the place, i- 
magining themſelves very brave. When come 
home, they deafen you with Flankers, Curtains, 


They give you an account of thoſe places where 11 
curioſity led them, and the unavoidable hazards they _ 4 
were in, and the danger they ran of being kill'd, 


5⁵„ STIL PLING TIER 
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CEOS 


* *Tis the leaſt inconvenience in the World to 
be out in a Sermon or Oration ; it leaves the Orator 
all the Wit, good Senſe, Fancy, Good Manners 
and Inſtructions that he has, and robs him of no- 
thing; but it is every ſurprizing that men ſhould — | 
affix a fort of Shame and Ridicule to the thing, ö 
and yet by expoſing themſelves in tedious and of- 
ten unprofitable Dil oui ſe, thould run fo great a 
riſque. | 
. * Thoſe that make the worſt uſe of their time 
| are 
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are the firſt that complain of irs ſhortneſs ; ſuch 
as waſte it in Dreſſing, Eating, Sleeping, and Im- 
pertinent Talk, and in contriving what to do, and 
generally doing nothing at all; they want it for 
their buſineſs or pleaſure ; on the contrary, thoſe 
that make the belt uſe of it have ſome to ſpare. . 
There is no States-man ſo throng'd with buſi- 
neſs, but trifles away two hours every day, which 
amounts to a great deal in a long Life; and if the 
evil is much greater in other ſtations, what an in- 
finite waſte is there made of this precious thing, 
which you complain you want. oe 
* There are a ſort of Gods Creatures which are 
call'd Men, who have a Soul, which is a Spirit; 
whoſe whole Life is employ'd in, and whoſe moſt 
vigorous attention is taken up in ſawing of Mar- 
ble; this is very fooliſh and trivial. But there 
are others more aſtoniſhing, for they are intirely 
uſeleſs, and ſpend their days in doing nothing : 
this is yet leſs than ſawing Marble. | 
* The major part of Mankind fo far forget that 
that they have a Soul, and launch out into ſuch 
Actions and Exerciſes, where it ſeemsto be of no 
uſe, that tis thought we ſpeak advantageouſly of 
any man when we ſay he thinks; this is become a 
common Elogy. and yet it raiſes a Man only above 
A 27 a Horſe. 
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ſpend your time? Is the queſtion ask d boch by 
Fools and men of Senſe: if 1 anſwer, in open- 
ing my Eyes, and ſeeing, in prepariug my Ears to 
hear, in enjoying Health, Eaſe and Iiberiy ; tis 
to ſay nothing, the ſolid, the great, nd the 
only good is lighted, makes no imprefiicn, 
The. Anſwer ſhould be, Do you Genie, do you 
Dance? „ | 


ft by 
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ow do you divert your ſelf? how do you 


lions c 
now be 
frſt M 
ſtingui 
we ma 
how 1 
ind Sc 


L. .iberty is not Idleneſs, it is a free uſe of time 


men. * 


now beginning; we our ſelves are not far from the 
frſt Men and the Patriarchs ; and who could di- 


/ 
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Is it good for a man to have à liberty (if it were | 
poſſible) ſo large and extenſive, that it would only 
prompt him to defire one thing elſe, that is to 
have leſs Liberty. 


to chooſe our Labour and our Exerciſe; in one 
word, to be free is not to do nothing, but ro be 4 
the ſole arbiter of what we do, and what we leive Fi 
endone : In this ſenſe what good ſo great as Li- 11 
berty. „ . _ | ; 
*Ceſar was not too old to think of the Conqueſt FR. 
of che Univerſe ; * He had no other happineſs to * alt 111 
endeavour after, than a biave courſe of Life, and 7houghts 
a great Name after Death ; being born fierce and . eds 


ambitious, and enjoying a vigorous health, he pain 9, KA 
could not better employ his time than in the Con- ; 11 

| queſt of the World. Alexander being very young | pl 
fn ſo ſerious 4 deſign, tis ſtupendious that in his 171 
juvenile years Women and Wine did not confound. THI 
his Enterprize. a ĩ ́” 0) UW | 2/90 
* A young Prince, of an auguſt Race, the love — 1 
and hope of his People, given by Heaven to pro- 4:08 
long the felicity of the Earth, greater than his 41 


Progenitors, the Son of a Hero, who is his Pat- 

tern, has already convinc'd the Univerſe by his, entf 

divine Qualities, and anticipated Vertues, that «g the T.. 
the Sons of Hero's ate nearer being ſo than other vis! Lain 
Alf the World was to continiie àn hundred miil- 

lions of years, it is {till in its Spring, and is but 


ſtinguiſh us from them in Ages ſo diſtant: but if 
we may judge of what is to come by what is palt; 

ow many things dre there unknown to us in Arts 
ind Sciences, ii Naur tay, 1 dutſt fay in Hiſtory, 
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too? What vaſt diſcoveries would then be made! ind 
* what different Revolutions would then happen in per 
the States and Empires of the whole World! con 
How great would our Ignorance appear, and how | ſup 
ſlender our Experience, that is not of above fix or on, 

ſeven thouſand years ſtanding ! | 15 
* There is no way too tedious for him that, 
Travels gently, and without hurry: and there are ciou 
no advantages too remote from thoſe that prepare 4p 
themſelves with Patience. . . cont 
* To court no body, and expect no courtſhip the 
from any, is an happy condition, a Golden Age, com 
ad nd the moſt Natural ſtate of Man. noth 
_ * The World is for thoſe that follow the Court happ 
odr people Cities; but Nature is theirs who in- out: 
habit the Country; they only live, or at leaſt on- of th 
ly know that they live. - | 
* Why do you treat me with this coldneſs ? wil 
and why do you complain, againſt me for ſome |} valt « 
Fxpreſſions of mine, in relation to ſome of our | hic 
young Courtiers? You are not vicious, Thra/il- | Whic 
{z45, are you? for my port I know it nor, but you tal P. 
inform me ſo yourſelf; that which I know is, feren 
that you are not young. 8 7 
And, you that are perſonably offended at what toe n 
I ſaid of ſome great people, don't cry out of a Execu 
wound intended for another : Are you Haughty, ¶ that a 
Malicious, a Buffoon, a Flatterer, a Hypo-: quenc 
crite? I was ignorant of it indeed, and did not verwt 
* of you; but was ſpeaking of ſome great the m 

en. | | | 
* Moderation and Prudence in Conduct leave make 
men obſcure. To be known and admir'd, *ris ne. light, 
ceflary to have great Vertues, or what's perhaps extol 
equal, great Vices. | 88 | and 1 
* Men are pre-engag'd, prejudic'd and charmd are b: 

: . . ; Im; 
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indifferently, with the conduct of great and mean 
perſons ; a fortunate Crime wants little of being 


commended, as much as a real Vertue.and Succels 
ſupplies the place of all Vertues: Tis a black acti- 


on, a horrid odious attempt indeed that Suceeſs 
cannot Juſtify. 

* Men, ſednc'd by fair appearances and ſpe- 
cious pretences, are eaſily induc'd to like, and 


approve an ambitious deſign of ſome great man's 
contrivance. They ſpeak of ir with concern ; 


the boldneſs, or the novelty pleaſes them; it be- 
comes familiar to em already, and they expect 
nothing but the ſucceſs: when on the contrary it 
happens to miſcarry, they confidently and with- 
out any regard to their former judgment decide 


of the action, that it was raſh, and could never 


take. | 
* There are ſome defigns, which are of that 


vaſt conſequence, and make ſo great a figure; 


which have imploy'd the Tongues of men ſo long; 


which have caus d ſo much hope or fear to ſeve- 


ral People engag'd in em; according to their dif- 
ferent Intereſts, in which all the Honour and For- 
tunes ofa man are concern'd ; theſe have made 
too much ſhew to be withdrawn, without being 


executed, how dreadful ſoever the danger may be 


that a man begins to toreſee will be the conſe- 
quence of his undertaking : He muſt on tho it o- 


ver whelms him; the leaſt evil he is to expect is 
the miſ carriage. 
In an ill man there is not wherewithal to 


make a great man: You may commend his In- 
ſight, and his Contrivance, admire his Conduct, 
extol his Addreſs, to make uſe of the propereſt 


and ſhorteſt means to attain his ends: If his ends 


are bad, Prudence has no ſhare in them; and 
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where Prudence is wanting, find Greatneſs if you 
can. 1 e 


Of the Faſhion. 


1 4 very fooliſh thing, and which very much 


betrays our weakneſs, to be 1 to the 
faſhion in our Diet, way of Living, Health and 
Conſcience. Brown Meat is out of faſhion, and 
therefore inſipid; and *rwould be an offence 
againſt good manners, to cure a Fever otherwiſe 
than by bleeding : It has been out of Faſhion this 
great While to dye by the hands of Theotymus; 


none now but the Populace are fav'd by his Pious 


Exhortations ; he has outliv'd himſelf. 

* Curioſity is not an inclination to what is good 
and beautiful, but to what is rare and ſingular, 
for thoſe things which another can't match. *Tis 
not an afleQion for thoſe things which are beſt, 
bur for thoſe which are moſt in the faſhion. *Tis 
not an amuſement, but a paſſion (often ſo vic- 
lent) that it yields to Love and Ambition, only 
in the meanneſs of its object. Tis not a paſſion 
{or every thing that is ſcarce and in vogue, but 
only tor ſome particular, that is rare, and yet i! 
faſhion. 5 | 3 | 

The Floriſt has a Garden at his Country-houſe, 
where he ſpends his time from Sun-rifing to Sun. 
letting; you'd think him planted there, that he 


tad taken root in the midſt of his Tulips, * 
„„ g | ore 


fore 
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Ou fore his Solitaire; he rubs his hands, he ſtares, . 
ſtoops down, and looks nearer a: it, he never flaw 
it look ſo fine before, he's in an extaſie of Joy; 


43 


„ rr ban nana A anag ere 
Oe ON 2 pl bel I SIR 
- 


he leaves that for the Oyientale; then goes to. , 8 
5 the Viewe ; from thence to the Drap dor; ſo to Pr. names R { 
the Agath, at laſt returns to his Solitaire, where of different Fl 
he tires himſelf, fits down and forgets his Dinner I of 1 
obſerves all its particular excellencies, its fine pod, Tf. EM 
delicate top; he contemplates and admires it; God 111 
and Nature are in all that the things which he does vol 
not admire; he goes no farther than theRootof his 148 
uch Tulip, which he won't part with for a thouſand 1 
we Crowns ; tho he ll give it you for nothing when | | 
an Wl the Tulips are out, and the Carnations come in. 11 
and This reaſonable Creature, that has a Soul, a di- Lil 
ny vine Worſhip and Religion, returns tir'd and fa- — 11 
wes miſht, bur infinitely pleas'd with his Days labour: Iv 
18 : ne has ſeen his Tulips. : 3 | 10 
ious Talk to another of the Farmer's Wealth, of a 1.0 
plentitul Harveſt, or a good Vintage, he is only 110 
„oo lice in Fruit, he underſtands not a word you ſay; ll 
ar | © courſe him of Figs and Melons, tell him that the 131 
„T5 I Fear-Trees break with their weight of Fruit this 1 
bell. bear, that there are abundance of Peaches, this is 10 
Ts out of his way; he is curious in nothing but 1 
110 Elumbs: talk to himof them, he makes you no an. 1 
55 ler; he is only fond of a certainSpecies of em, and 1.408 
acl 02s at all others; he leads you to the Trees, and 14 
>, but artificially gathers this exquiſite Plumb, divides, ll 
et ui sives you one half, keeps the other himſelf; 1 
ö how delicious is this ! ſays he ; Taſte it, is it nor 1 
louſe, Metvine? The whole world can't match it.; at this 1 
Sun. Inis Noſe ſwells, and tis with a great deal of pains 1. 
ar be nat he veils his joy and vanity, under an appear. 1 
1d be Ice of modeſty. O! exquifite man! never i 
"0 | 3 enough | ll 
| i hl 
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enough to be praisd and admir d! a Man to be 
talkt of in all Ages! Methinks I ſee his mein and 
ſhape, while he liv'd.,and remember the features of 


this great man, who only amongſt mortals was the 


happy poſſeſſor of ſuch a Plumb. 
Vitita third, and he talks of his curious ac- 


| quaintance; but eſpecially of Diagnetes: I ad- 


mire him, ſays he, and underſtand him leſs than 
ever; do you imagin he endeavours to inſtruct 
himſelf by Medals, that he eſteems them the 
ſneaking eyidences of paſt Tranſactions, or fixt 
unqueſtionable monuments of antient Hiſtory : 
Noching leſs, perhaps you will gueſs that all the 
pains he takes to recover an head, proceeds from 
the pleaſure he enjoys in ſeeing an uninterrupted 
ſeries of the Emperours ; tis yet leſs. Dzognetes 
knows nicely all part of a Medal, he has a Caſe 
full of Medals, except one place; and tis this 
vacuity that makes him ſo unealy, that truly 
and literally to fill this, he ſpends his Eſtate and 
Life. . | 
Will you ſee my Prints, adds Democedes ? and 
preſently ke drawsthem out, and ſhews them you; 
there you find one that is neither finely Printed, 
neatly Grav'd,nor well Deſign'd, and therefore more 
fir to hang the walks of the moſt publick places on 
Holy-days, than to be preſerv'd in a Cloſet; he 
4llows it to be ill Grav d or worſe Defign'd, but 
he aſtures you, *rwas dene by an Italian, of whom 


there's little extant ; that tis the only one in 


rrance of his hand, he bought it very dear, and 
would not part with it for a much better. He 


goes on, I labour under a ſenſible affliction, which 
will oblige me to leave off troubling my ſelf with 


Prints, the reſt of my Life. I have all Ca/ors 
Works, except one Print, indeed tis ſo * 
= ä 8 5 eing 
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being the beſt, that tis the worſt that ever he did; 
but how ſhall I compleat my Sett; I have hunted 
after this Print theſe twenty years, and now I de- 
ſpair of ever getting it: this is very hard 
Another ſatyrizes thoſe who make long Voy- 
ages, either through uneaſineſs, or curiofity ; who 
keep no Journal, or furniſh us with no Kelations 
or Memoirs; who go to ſee, and don't ſee any 
thing, or at beſt forget what they have ſeen ; who 
deſire only to remember new Roads, and new 


Steeples, to paſs inſignificant and unknown Ri- 


vers; who go out of their own Country purely to 
return again; who love tobe abſent, that they ma 
one day come from afar ; rhis Satyriſt talks well, 
and forces attention. | 
But when he adds, that Books are more in- 
ſtructive than Travelling, and gives me to under- 


ſtand that he has a Library, I deſire to ſee it; I 


viſit this Gentleman, he receives me into his Houſe, 
and at the foot of the Stairs, I am ſtruck down 
with the ſcent of the R% Leather, that covers 
all his Books ; in vain he encourages me, by tel- 
ling me they are gilt on the Backs and Leaves, 


that they are the beſt Editions, and by namin 


ſome of the beſt of em; he tells me, his Gallery 


is full of 'em, except one place that is painted ſo 


like Books, the fallacy is not to be diſcern d; he 


adds, that he never reads, and rarely ſets foot in 


this Gallery, and that he did it now to oblige 


me; I thank him for his Complaiſance, but would 


as ſoon viſit a Tan- pit as his Library. 


F 


Some people by an intemperate deſire of know- - 


ledge, and an unwillingneſs to be ignorant of any 
thing, are greedy of all {forts of Learning, and 


and maſters of none; they are fonder of knowing 


much, than knowing well ; and had rather be ſu- 
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The Characters, or 
perficial ſmatterers in ſeveral Sciences, than ro 


d ive profoundly into any one alone; they every 


where meet with Maſters to reclaim em; they are 
bubbles to their own vain Curioſity, and often by 
very painful efforts cannot extricate themſelves 
trom their groſs Ignorance. | 

Ochers keep the Key of Knowledge, but never 
enter themſelves ; they ſpend their lives in learn- 
ing the Eaſtern and Northern Languages, thoſe 
of both Indice, thoſe of the two Poles, nay, that 


of the World in the Moon irfelt : the moſt ulſe- 


leſs Idioms, the moſt ridiculous, and Magical 
Churactcrs, employ their Souls, and excite their 
induſtry ; they are very angry with thoſe who con- 


tent themſelves with their own Language, or at 
moſt with the G/ec and Latin. Theſe men read 


all the Hiſtorians, and know nothing of Hiſtory ; 
they run thro all Books, but are not the wiſer for 
any, their defect is a barren ' jgnorance of things 
and principles; and indeed their beft Collection, 
their greateſt Riches, conſiſt in abundance of words 
and phraſes, which they huddle together, and 
load their memory withal, whillt their Souls are 
empty. — 

A Citizen loves building; he builds himfelf a 
Houſe, fo fine and noble, that he's aſham d to live 
in it, and yet is unwilling to let it to a Noble. 
man, or States: man; he retires into the Garret, 
where he ſpends his life, whilſt the Floors are 
worn out with ſhewing the Rooms to Travellers ; 
there's a conrinval knocking at the Gate, all deſire 


to ſee the Houſe, but none the Maſter. 


There are others, who have Daughters, and are 
not able to give them a Groat, nay, which is leſs, 
can hardly cloath and feed them; they are ſo poor. 
that they are forc'd to deny themſelves a Bed yu 
Po | EO clean 
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clean Linnen; the ſource of their miſery is very 


obvious; 'tis a Repoſitory of rare Statues, cover d 


with duſt and filth, which indeed would ſell at a 


great rate; but they cannot prevail with them 


{elves to part with them. 


Dyphilzs is a lover of Birds; he began with one 


and ends with a thouſand ; his Houſe is ſo far 
from being the more pleaſant, that *tis peſter'd 
with them; the Hall, the Parlour, the Stair- 
caſes, the Porch, the Chamber and. Cloſets are ſo 
many Aviaries ; nothing is heard but diſcord and 
wild notes; the Autumnal winds, and moſt rapid 


Cataracts do not make a noiſe ſo ſhrill and pierc- 


ing; you cannot hear one another ſpeak, but in 
thoſe Chambers that are ſet apart for receiving 


viſits, where you are alfo plagu'd with his little 


yelping Curs ; tis no longer an agreeable amuſe- 
ment to Dyphilus; but a toilfome fatigue, which 
his body can hardly undergo, he ſpends his days 
(thoſe days that paſs away and never return) in 
teeding his Birds and cleaning them, he gives a 


man a Salary for no other ſervice, but to teach 


them with a Flagelet, and take care that his Ca- 


nary- birds tread one another; tis true, what he 


ſpends in one hand, he ſpares on the other; his 


| Children have neither Tutors, nor Education. In 


the Evening, tir'd with his own pleaſure, he ſhuts 
himſelf up without being able to enjoy the leaſt 
repoſe, till his Birds are at rooſt, and theſe little 
Creatures that he only dotes on for their Song, 


| ceaſe their Notes; he dreams of them in his ſleep, 


he is himſelf nietamorphos'd into a Bird, he is 
copple-crown'd, he chirps, he perches, he fancies 
in the night that he molts, that he is brooding. 
Who can deſcribe all the different kinds of tri- 
vial curioſity; could you imagin when you _ 
LE > | | uch 
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Names of ſuch an one talk of his Leopard, of his Plume, of 


Shells. 


The C haracters, or 


his Mu/ick, and brag that they are the choiceſt 
and rareſt Shells in the World : could you imagin 
that he intends to ſeil them? why not, if he 
bought them by their weight in Gold. 

There's another an admirer of Inſects, he aug- 


ments his Collection every day; he is the greateſt 
Critick in Larope at a Butterfly; he has them of all 
ſizes and colours. What an unlucky time do you take 


to pay him a Viſitinꝰ he's afflicted with bitter ſor- 

Tow; is in a ſowr Chagrin temper, to the plague of 

his whcle Family; he has had an irreparable loſs?: 

go near him, obſerve what he ſhews you on his 

tinger, tis a Catterpiller, juſt dead, j 

this Life. 5 Hon 
* Due!ling is the triumph of the faſhion, and 


in which ſhe has exercis'd her greateſt Tyranny. 


This cuſtom do's not give the Coward the Liberty 


to live; it obliges him to go to be kilPd by a man 


of more bravery than himſelf, and fo makes him 


to fall undiſtinguiſh'd from a man of Courage; it 


has entail'd honour and renown on an action full 


of tolly and extravagance; it has obtain'd reputati- 
on by the preſence of Kings, and ſometimes has 
had a fort of Religion ro countenance its practice; 


it decided the Innocence of men, and whether Ac- 
cuſations in capital Crimes were true or falſe, 
it was fo deeply rooted in the opinion of the 
World, and got ſuch an intire poſſeſſion of the 
minds of men, that it has been one of the moſt 
glorious actions of the Life of a moſt potent 
Monarch to cure them of this tolly. 

* Such an one, who was formerly in vogue ei- 
ther for commanding Armies, for Negotiations, or 
for the Pulpit, is now obſolete and out of faſhion. 
What, do men degenerate from what they anf. 


departed 


Manners of the Age. 
ly were? is it their merit which is out of date, or 
have we loſt the Taſte we had of *em ? 
* A man of mode is not long ſo : Faſhions are 


very tranſitory. 
Merit, he cannot ſuffer annihilation ; but by 
ſomething or other will {till ſubfiſt always e- 


3 of eſtimation, though he is leſs e- 


Vertue has that happineſs in her, that ſhe can 


ſelf ſubſiſt, ſhe knows how to exiſt without Admi- 
rers, Partiſans and Protectors: the want of aſſiſt. 


ance and approbation does not only not afflict her, 
but purifies and renders her more perfect: whether 
ſhe be in Faſhion, or out of Faſhion, ſhe is ſtill 
Vertue. dh a 

* If you tell men, and eſpecially the great Ones, 
that ſuch a man has Vertue, they'll tell you, let 
him keep it then ; that he has a great deal of Wit, 
and above all that he is very pleaſant and divert- 
ing; they'll anſwer you, ſo much the better for 
him; that he has a Wit well cultivated, and is 
very knowing; they'll ask you what's a Clock, 
what Weather it is ; but if you give them to un- 
derſtand there's a Juggler, one that turns Aqua 
Vitæ black, and pertorms other ſurprizing things 
ſeveral times during a Feaſt, then _ cry out, 
where is he? bring him to me this Evening, to 
morrow, or as ſoon as you can poſſibly find him; 
he is brought, and the wretch who is only fit to be 
ſhown in Fairs, or at private Entertainments for 
Money, preſently becomes their familiar. 


There's nothing brings a man ſooner in fa- 


ſhion than playing high, it paſſes from the Peer 
to the Bully: I would fain ſee a polite, gallant 


and witty man, were he a Catullus, or one of his 
4 N 5 ; 23 8 1 2 diſci- 
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But if perchance he is a man of 


The Charafters, or 


ples, dare to compare himſelf with him that loſes 


eight hundred Piſtoles at a fitting. | 

* A faſhionable man is like a certain blue Flow- 
er, that grows ſpontaneouſly in plough'd grounds; 
indeed it choaks the Weeds, but ſpoils the Crop, 
and takes up the room of ſomething that's better; 
it has no beauty nor value, but what's owing to a 
lender caprice, which is born and dead in the ſame 
inſtant. To day he is in vogue and admir'd by the 
Ladies, to morrow he's neglected and left to the 
{corn of the Mob. | 

On the contrary, a man of merit is a Flower 
which is not valu'd for its colour only, we call it 


by its name; tis cultivated for its odoriferous ſcent 


and beauty ; tis one of rhe graces of Nature, one 
ot thoſe things which beautify the Creation; it 
has been admit'd by all Men in all Ages, our Fa- 
chers {ci a high value on it, and we in imitati- 
cen ef them have as great an opinion of it; nor 
can the diſguſt and antipathy of any particular per- 
Eos injure its reputation. *Tis a Lilly, tis a 
Role. | dere 


il with a fair Wind, which in all probability is 
115 
and che Heavens are clouded, and the Tempeſt ap- 
pears. a Wave overlets the Boat, and he is ſunk to 
the bottom; Ezuf!rates riſes to the ſurface of the 


Vaters, endeavours to fwim, and we hope at leaſt 


that he will reach the ſhoar, and fave his life; 
but another Wave ſinks him, and we give him over 
tor loft; ke appears above Water a ſecond time, 
and our hoves zevive.when a foaming Billow drives 
him to the bottom, om whence he never riſes : 
hes drown'd. Ps HE 

EO | * Votture 


Ve ſee Eaſtrates placd in his ſmall Boat, 
bleisd with a pure Air, and a ſerene Sky, he ſets 


ke to continue; but ail of a ſudden it changes, 


00 


* Vorture and Sarazin were born for the Age 
they Liv'd in, and they appear'd in a time which 
ſeem'd to expect em; if they had not made ſuch 
halte, they had come too late, and I queſtion whe- 
ther at this time they would have been what they 
were then : Airy and diverting converſation, gal- 
lant and familiar Letters, and the ſele& companies, 


where Wit only wou'd recommend, are all va- 


niſh'd, and there is no talk of reviving them : All 


that I can ſay in favour of their Genius's is, that 


erhaps they might have excell'd in another way 
But the Ladies of this Age are either Hypocrites, 
Coquets, Gameſters or Ambitious ; and. ſome of 


them all together: Luxury, Gaming, Gallants, 


Directors, and Waiting-women- have poſleſs'd 
themſelves of the Fort, and defend it againſt the 
Men of Wi. | 
* The Fops and Coxcombs are fingular in their 
dreſs; their Hats are broad, their Sleeves are larg- 
er and their Coats of clear another cut than thoſe 


of other Men; they frequent all publick places, 


that they may be taken notice of: whilſt the man 
of ſenſe leaves the faſhion of his Cloaths to his 


Taylor: *Tis as great a weakneſs to be out of faſhi- 


on, as to affect to be in it. 


- - 


* We blame a faſhion that divides the ſtature of 
a man into two equal parts, which takes one en- 
tire to the waſte, and leaves the other for the reſt of 
the body: we condemn thoſe dreſſes which makes 


the Ladies heads look like rhe baſe of an editice, 
with numerous ſtories above em; the order and 


ſtructure of which alter with their whimſies; that 
ſeparate the Hair from that part of the Face 


Nature deſign'd ir for, and raiſe it in the. manner 


of Bacchanals, as if they intended the fair Sex 
ſhou d exchange the tender and modeſt air of their 


; Faces, : 
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TW | | . 
b 5 Faces, for one much more fierce and bold: We at 
11 \exclaim againſt this or that mode, which, ridicu- the 
| i lous as tis, helps, and embelliſhes Nature, as lon We 
IR as ir laſts, and from which we reap all the ad- : 
48 vantage we could expect, which is to pleaſe; foll 
; 14 when we ought only to be ſurpriz d at the levity por 
TW and inconſtancy of Men; who ſucceſſively call a- dec 
1 greeable and decorous, thoſe things ſo directly op- the) 
5 1 polite to each other; who uſe thoſe habits in their its 
Tk Comedies and Maſquerades, which lately were the the 
moſt grave and ſolemn ; and that ſo ſmall a time fere 


ſhou'd make ſuch a difference. | | 
** N——3s rich, ſhe eats well and lyes well; nor 
but hex Commode grows out of Faſhion, when ſhe and 
thinks leaſt on't, and when ſhe believes herſelf man 
happy. ſhe's out of the Mode. bot 
Ibis at Church ſees a new faſhion'd Shoe, he i Dia, 
looks upon his own and bluſhes, and can no lon- of x 
ger believe himſelf dreſt; he comes to Prayers nour 
only to ſhew himſelf, but now he hides himſelf, I Princ 
and you may ſee him held by the foot in his O1 
Chamber all the reſt of the day. He has a ſoft tis j 
hand, with which he gives you a gentle pat; he way 
is ſure to laugh often, to ſhew his white Teeth ; Þ ſuch 
he ſets his mouth in order, and is in a perpetual I Age 
ſmile : he looks upon his Legs, he views himſelf "an 
in the Glaſs, and no body can have ſo good an fine f 
opinion of another, as he has of himſelf : He has Þ is th; 
acquir'd a delicate and clear Voice, and is happy by ag 
ina free way of talking; he has a turn of his Pi&y; 
Head, and a ſort of ſweetneſs in his Eyes; which the T 
he never forgets to make uſe of, as graces to * T;, 
ſet him off. His gate is flow, but the prettieft he Ou 
is able to contrive; he ſometimes makes uſe of a know! 
little red, bur *tis very ſeldom, he does not make | their ? 
a cuſtom of it: *Tis true, he wears Breeches and were 
= 
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a Hat; he has neither Ear-rings nor a Necklace 
therefore 1 han't pur him into the Chapter of 
Women. 


* Thoſe very faſhions which men > willingly - 


follow in their perſons, they won't endure in their 
pourtraictures, as if they really foreſaw how in- 
decent and ridiculous they will appear, when 
they have loſt what we call the flower of faſhion, 


its agreeable novelty : they rather take up with 


the moſt extravagant ornaments, the moſt indit 
ferent Drapery ; nay, the fancy of the Painter, 
which is neither agreeable to the air of the face, 
nor the character of the perſon; they affect forc'd 
and indecent poſtures, a rough, brutith and ſtrange 
manner; they make a Captain of a young Ab- 
bot, a Harlequin of a Man of the Long Robe ; a 
Diana of a City Dame, an Amazon, or a Pallay, 
of a filly timerous Girl, a Lais of a Woman of Ho- 
nour, and an Attila, of a juſt and magnanimous 
Prince. bi . 

One faſhion has hardly deftroy'd another, but 
'tis juſtl'd out by a newer, which muſt itſelf make 
way for its ſucceſſor, and that will not bethe laſtiz 
ſuch is our levity: during theſe revolutions an 


ge is ſpun out, and then all theſe things are rank- 


amongſt things paſt which never return: The 
fine ſt mode, and which charms the eye the moſt, 
is the moſt antient ; which is advanc'd in reſpect 


by ages and years, and appears as agreeable in our * Raman 
Pictures, as the * Sagum and the Roman Habit on warlike 
the Theatres ; as the Mantle, the Veil, or the Habits. | 
Habits. 


* Tiara in our Tapeſtries, and Paintings. " 
Our Fathers have tranſmitted to us with the 
knowledge of their Perſons, that of their Habits, 


their * Arms, and all the Ornaments which they *Offenſive 
were fond of during their lives: A benefit we andDefen- 
— 5 EO can ſire. 
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, 
4 


can make no other return for, than by doing our 
Poſterity the ſame ſervice. | 

* Formerly the Courtier wore his own Hair, 
Doublets and large Breeches, and was a Libertine: 
bur thar's no longer becoming : now he has a full 


Wig, a cloſe Habit, whole Stockings, and is De- 


vout. This is the effect of the mode. 

He who after ſome confiderable reſidence 
at Court was Devout; and therefore contrary to 
all reaſon, narrowly eſcap'd being ridicul'd, could 


he have ever flatter'd himſelf to come one day in 


taſhion ? 1 . 
* What will not a Courtier do that has his For. 
tune in view; if rather than not make it, he will 
turn Devout. > 8 


* The colours are all prepa d and the Cloath 


ſtrain'd; but how ſhall I fix this reſtleſs, light 
and inconſtant man, who changes himſelf into a 
thouſand and a thouſand figures? I paint him De- 
vout, and fancy I have him, but he has deceiv'd 
me, and is juſt now a Libertine : I at leaſt expect 


that he continues in this ill poſture, and know 
very well how to hit that irregularity of heart 
and ſoul, by which he'll be known) but the faſhion 


comes on, and he is Devout. . 
* He who throughly knows the Court, knows 


vrhat is vertue, and what is devotion, and cannot 


be impos d upon. 3 
* To neglect going to Veſpers as a thing ob- 


ſolete and out of Faſhion, to know all the avenues 
of the Chapel, the place where he may be cen, and 
where he may be unobſery'd; tc be intent at 


Church on God and his own buſineſs, to receive 
Viſits there, to give out Orders and Commiſſions, 
and at the ſame time to attend the Reſponſes; to 
ehuſe a Director, and rely on him more han the 
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reputation of his Direfor, to deſpiſe all thoſe chat 


he has a ſlender opinion of, and ſcarce allow em, 


to be in a ſtate of Salvation; to be fond of the 
word of God only from the mouth of his Di. 
refer, to prefer Maſs, of his Celebration, and 


the Sacraments from his hands before all others; 


to make myſtical Books the only Books of Devo- 


tion, as if there were neither Goſpels, Epiſtles of 
the Apoſtles, or Morals of the Fathers; to read 


and talk a Jargon unknown to the firſt Ages; to be 
very exact to confeſs the fins of others, and pal- 


liate his own; to magnify his own ſufferings and 


patience ; to talk of his ſmall progreſs in Gallan- 
try as of a fin; to be in a ſecret Alliance with 
ſome perſons againſt others; to have no value for 
any but thoſe of his own Side and Cabal, and 
to ſuſpect even Vertue herſelf; to taſte and reliſh 
proſperity and fayour, to wiſh no body well but 
himſelf, never to afhiſt merit, to make piery ſub- 
ſervient to his Ambition, to go to Heaven by the 
way of Fortune and Dignity; this is now adaysthe 
greateſt effort of the Devotion of this Age. | 
* A Devout man of this ſort is one that will be 
an Atheiſt under a King that is ſo. 
Theſe devout men eſteem nothin 


2 crime but 


Incontinence, or to ſpeak more exactly, the ſcan- 


dal and appearance of Incontinence. If Phereci- 
des paſſes for one rhat is cur'd of his fondneſs for 


Women, and Pherenice for a chaſte Wife, tis e- 
: Fnough for them; let them play a deſtructive game, 


ruin their Creditors, rejoyce at the misfortunes of 
another, and advantage themſelves by it, idolize 
the great, and contemn the meaner ſort, let em 
be intoxicated with their own merit, parcht up 
with envy, let em lye, —— cabal, black · 


Goſpel itſelf; to derive all his Sanctity from the 


* 
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ins King: he ſhail be juſt, indulgent to his Vaſſals, and pay 


Council. his Creditors; when he ſhall be neither Knave nor 
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en; tis their way : would you have em uſurp 


an thoſe good men, who with all their ſecret 


Ves do yet avoid pride and injuſtice? 

* When a Courcier ſhall be humble, cur'd of 
pride and ambition, when he ſhall ceaſe to raiſe 
is Fortune cn the ruin of his Companions ; when 


Calumniator; when he ſhall leave off luxurious 
Feaiting and unlawtul Love; when he ſhall pray 
otherwite than with his Lips, and out of his 
Prince's preſence; when he ſhall not be moroſe, 
aud difficult of acceſs to others; when he ſhall 
have no auſterity in his countenance, or ſowreneſs 
in his mein; when he {hall not be negligent and 
contemplative; when by his ſcrupulous applicati- 


on to butineſs, he ſhall render indifferent affairs 
compatible, when he ſhall wholly apply himſelf 


and bend his mind and cares to laborious imploy- 
ments, which concern the good of the State and 
Feople; when his Character ſhall make me afraid 


to mention him in this place, and his modeſty 


hinder it: If I do not name him to make him 
known, yet I ſhall ſay of him he is Devout, or 
rather that he is a man given to this Age, for a 
modeliot ſincere vertue, and for the detection of 
che Hypocrite. e 1 

Ou brias has nothing for his Bed but a Co- 
verlet ot grey Serge, but. he lies upon Cotton and 


Down; le is plainly but decently habited, I 


would ſay he wears a ſlighe Stuff in the Summer, 
anda very good Cloath in the Winter; he wears 
extraordinary fine Shirts, but takes a great deal of 
care to hide em; he does not brag of his couiſe 
Ga ment and his ſtrict Diſcipline; no, on the con. 
traiy, he palles for what he is, an Hypocrite, where: 

5 2 as 
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as he intends to pals for what he is not in the Icaſt. 


a Devout man: *Tis true, he makes us in a ſort 


believe without telling us, that he wears a courſe 
under-garment, and that he diſciplines himſelſ ſe- 
verely: he has ſeveral Books that are indifferen ly 
diſperſt about his Chamber: this is the Spiritual 
Combat, that the Interiour CHriſtian, the other the 


Holy Tear ; his other Books are under Lock and 


Key; if he is going along the Streets, and obſerves 
a man to whom tis neceſſary he ſhould ſeem de- 
vout, down-caſt Eyes, a flow and modeſt Gate, 


a devout Air, are familiar to him, he plays his 


part: if he enters a Church, he obſerves whoſe 


eyes are upon him, and according to the diſcovery 


he makes, he falls upon his knees and goes to Pray. 


cr, or elſe he never thinks of kneelingand praying; 


it he ſees a good man or a man of authority ap- 
proach that obſerves him, he not only prays bur 


meditates too, lets drop tears and fighs ; but this 
good man is hardly gone, bur he is filent, and can 


ſcarce be perceiv d to breathe : another time he 
goes to an holy place, ruſhes thro the croud, and 
chooſes a place for his Devotion, where all the 
world may ſee how he humbles himſelf; if he 
perceives any Courtiers who laugh and talk in the 
Chapel louder than in the Anti-chamber, he makes 
a greater noiſe than they, on purpoſe to ſilence 
them, and returns to his meditation, which. is al- 
ways the compariſon he makes between thoſe per- 


| lons and himſelf, in which he finds his account. 


Of all things he ayoids an empty Church, where 
he may hear two Maſſes one after another, a Ser 
mon and Veſpers, only beween God and himſelf, 
without any other witneſs; he loves that Pariſh 
and frequents the Churches where there is the 
greateſt concourſe, for there he does not loſe his 
| N 2 | labour, 
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labour, he is obſerv'd by the Congregation; he 
chooſes rwo or three days to faſt in without any 
occaſion ; towards the end of the Winter he has 1 
2 Cough, his Stomach is out of order, he has the 


Vapoufrs and a Fever, he begs and preſſes with all 


the carneſtnels in the world to break Lent as ſoon 
as it is begun, and it is granted him in complai. 
ſance. If Onuphrius is nam'd Abitrator amongſt 
Relarions, or in a Family cauſe, he is for the 
ſtrongeſt, I would ſay the richeſt fide, and can. 
not be perfwaded that he that has a plentiful E- 
ſtate can ever be to blame. If he finds a rich man, 
which'he can impoſe upon and make his advantage 
of, he is his Paraſite, he never cajoles his Wife, 
nor makes the leaſt advances that way, but rather 
flies her, and will. leave her a part of his Garment 
to be gone, unleſs he is as ſure of her as himſelf; 
he never attempts to ſeduce or debauch her by 
his Jargon of hypocritical Devotion. He never 
talks, becauſe ir is cuſtomary ſo to do, but out 
of deſign, which is always advantageous to 


him, and is always filent, where his diſcourſe 


wou'd render him very ridiculous. He knows 
where to find Ladies more ſociable and agree. 
able than his Friend's Wife, which he very {cl 
dom abſents himſelf from, unleſs it be to give 


occaſion to a publick report, that he retires from 


the world ; and how indeed ſhould they doubt it, 


when they ſee his face faln away, as if he never 
indulg'd himſelf in the leaſt. He is like thoſe} 


Women, who carry on their Intrigues ſucceſsfully 


under the veil of Devotion, with this difference 
only, that he flights thoſe who are old, and ad 


dreſſes himſelf only to the young, and among} 
them tis thoſe only who are the moſt beautiful can 
pleaſe him: they go and he goes, they return and 
. | | he 
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he returns, they ſtay and he ſtays; he has the 
happineſs to ſee them in all places and at all 
hours; and who in his place but would be edi- 
ty'd ? they are Devout, and fo is he: He is ſure to 
make the beit uſe he can of his friend's ſtnpidi- 


ty, and prepoſſeſſion in his favour ; ſometimes he 


borrows Money ofhim, at other times he manages 
him ſo dextrouſly, thar he offers to lend it him- 


ſelf, and is very angry with him chat he does not 


make uſe of his friends, when he has » occaſion. 
Sometimes he will not receive a halfpenny 
without giving a note, when he's ſure *rwon't 
be accepted : at another time he ſays he wants. 


nothing but an inconfiderable ſumm : at ano- 
ther time he publickly extols the generolity of 


this man, on purpoſe ro excite and oblige 
him in honour to beſtow an extravagant largs 
nels on him. He does not expect any thing 
from his Hereditary Eſtate, nor does he ima- 


gin all his Perſonals a Legacy: But above all 


things he endeavours to ſet afide the lawful Heir. 
A devout man is neither covetous, violent, unjuſt, 
nor ſelf. intereſted: Onuphriz is not a devout man, 
but he would appear ſo; and by a perfect, tho 
a falſe imitation of piety, he tacitly manages his 
intereſts : he never aims at the direct line of a 
Family, nor infinuates himſelf where there's a 
Daughter to provide for, and a Son to ſettle ; he 
knows they have a right too ſtrong and inviolable 


to be ſhaken without a great deal of noiſe, which 


may perhaps reach -the ears of his Prince, from 
whom he runs for fear of being diſcoverd, and 
appearing what really he is. He chooſes the col- 
lateral line, which he can attack with greater 
ſafety ; he is the terror of all the firſt and ſecond 
Couſins, the flatterer and profeſs'd friend of all 
the rich Unkles ; he puſhes to be the H 
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ry rich old man that dies without iſſue, but if he's Au 

diſappointed, if the Relations ſucceed in the E- ou 

ſtate, and Onupbrius can't quite throw 'em out of 28 

18 it, he will at leaſt wreſt good part on't from 'em: on 
. a flender calumny, a trifling ſlander is ſufficient fil 
4 for that, and indeed is the Talent he poſſeſſes in the the 
1 higheſt degree of perfection, and this ſometimes Pat 
1 he repreſents as a duty, for (according to him) fur 
i there are men, whom in conſcience he'soblig'd to ble 
ſlander, and they are thoſe whom he does not in You 

the leaſt affect, whom he deſigns to injure, and 9 8 

impatiently defires to ruin: He acquires his ends Int 

without ſo much as opening his mouth. If you deg 

talk to him of Eudoxus, he {miles or he weeps ; and 

ask him any thing again and again, he makes you and 


no anſwer, and he has reaſon to be ſilent, he has ve 
laid enough of him. 1 | 
* Lavgh Zelia, be fooliſh and wanton, as you Art; 
us'd to be: What's become of all your mirth ? | YOu! 
I: am rich ( ſay you) don't you ſee 1 live thoſ 
at large, and now begin to have room to breathe Hora 
in. Laugh louder, Zelia, burſt your ſelf; whats and 
4 great Eſtate good for, if it brings feriouſneſs and Inf 
melancholy along with it? Imitate the great ones, b 
who are born in the boſom of Kiches, they laugh his 
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ſometimes, and give themſelves up to their incli- how 
rations ; do you therefore follow your own, let vin 


it not be ſaid of you, that a new place, or ſome 

thouſand Livres of Rent, more or leſs, ſhou'd toler 

make you paſs from. one extremity to the other. f 

There is one thing, ſay you, for which I muſt de- dacri 

pend on favour; I was afraid fo, Zelia, but be- 

lieve me, don't leave off laughing nor ſmiling at Leal 
me, as you us'd to do before: Fear nothing, I than't 
have a !efs opinion of you and your poſt, I ſhall 

equally believe that you are rich and in favour : | den 
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am devout (you add) ; 'tis enough, Zelia, and ] " 
"> ought to remember that tis no longer the ſenſe of it 
of | 2 good Conſcience. that imprints Joy and Serenity 1 
5 on the face, but the melancholy and auſtere Pai- '' 
10 lions which have got the aſcendant and ſpread 1! 

* themſelves over all your outward form; may, theſe fn 
es Pathons proceed yet further, and we are no longer 1 
a) ſurpriz d to fee that Devotion ſhould ſooner be a- 1 
to ble to make a Woman proud and diſdainful, than | 
Hi Youth and Beauty. Le: || 
nd Arts and Sciences have been vaſtly improv'd | 
115 in this age, and are all now refin'd to the highelt i 
_ degree, even that of Salvation is reduc'd to rule {if 
S 3 and method, and augmented with all thar's tine {if 
| 


| 

ou and ſublime which humane underſtanding could q 
has invent. * Devotion and Geometry have their“ The Au. 1 
: manners of ſpeaking, which are call'd terms ofhor ipeaks 1 
YOU Art; and he that is ignorant of them is neither de-Y Frm -. 
the | vout nor a Geometrician : the firſt holy men, even, hug haut I! 
live | thoſe who were directed by the Apoſtles, were ig: Chap- 1 
\the norant of em; thoſe ſimple people had only Faith er- 1 


4 + and 


1ars | and Works, and thought of nothing hut of believ- f 
and | ing and living well 1 ' 
new _* *Tis a very nice thing for a Prince to reform l 
wgh | his Court, and fer up Piety in it: for knowing | 
cli. how far the Courtier will carry his complaiſance, 1 
„ let and what Sacrifice he will make for advancing 1 
me his fortune he manages him with prudence, he 1 
0u'd tolerates him, and conceals his diſlike of him, for ||} 
ther. | fear he ſhould plunge himſelf into Hype criſie or | 
+ de- Sacriledge: He expeRs better ſucceſs in his refor- | 
1t be. mation from God and Time, than from his own | 
ng At Leal F 
han't * *Tis an old cuſtom in Courts to give Penſions, ; 
all and to diſtribute favours to Fiddlers, Dancing-Ma- { 
ur: II ſters, Players, Flatterers and Cringing Wrerches : | 
cheir merit is fix d, and their Excellencies certain 


the contrary, who 
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and known, they amuſe and recreate the great 
Ones: tis known that Favier dances well, and 
that Lorenzani compoſes fine Anthems. But on 
ows that the Devout Man 
has Vertue ; He has nothing atorehand or inſtock, 
and that with very good reaſon, tis a Profeſſion 
eaſy to counterfeit, which, if it were rewarded, 
wou'd often expoſe the Prince to honour diſh 


mulation and knavery, and to allow Penſions for 


Hy pccriſy. | 


* 'Tis to be hop'd that the Piety of a Court, 
ſuch as it is, will at leaſt oblige Prelates to reſide 


in their Dioceſſes. | 0. Eh | 
* I doubt not but true Devotion is the ſourſe 
of Repoſe; it ſupports us in this life, and ſweet- 
ens death, which are advantages that can't be drawn 
from Hypocrifie. 
* Every hour in its ſelf, as it reſpeQs us in 
articular,is the only Hour that's ours; when once 
tis paſt tis entirely loſt ; millions of ages can't 
retrieve it: ſeveral Days, Months and Years are fled 
away, and irrecoverably loſt in the abyſs of time: 
time itſelf ſhall be deſtroy'd , *tis but one point 


in the immenſe ſpace of eternity, and it ſhall be 


raz'd out. There are ſeyeral light and frivolous 


circumſtances of time, which are unſtable and 
-paſs away, which I call Faſhions, Grandeur, Fa- 
your, Riches, Power, Authority, Dependance, 


Pleaſure, Joy and Superfluity : what will become 
of theſe Faſhions, when time itſelf ſhall diſap- 
pear ? Vertue alone, tho leaſt in faſhion, will be 
able to ſurvive time, | 
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OF 
Certain Cuſtoms. 


bh are ſome men, who want an Eſtate to 
1 make em Gentleman. 
There are others, who, if they could have put 
off their Creditors but one half year longer, had 
been Gentlemen. | 1 
Others again riſe up Gentlemen, who when 
they lay down thought of nothing leſs than Gen- 


* 
ow many Gentlemen are there, whoſe Fa- 
_ and elder Brothers never pretended to the Ti- 
e? | 
* A man diſowns his Father, that is known to 
keep ſuch a Farm, or ſuch an Ale-houſe, and 
brags of his Grand father, who is dead, and might, 
for ought we know, be a better man. He has 2 25 9.1, of © 
large income, a great place, and a Lord for his genrleman 
Son- in. law, and wants nothing but a Title to make i held by 
him a Gentleman. 1 e 1 
*The King formerly was ſaid to grant the Ti- Fance. 
tle of Gentleman. The term of grant was then a 


very proper and common expreſſion, but now *tis 


old and obſolete. That of rehabilitation is the on- 
ly one in uſe. A man who has got an Eſtate, is 
rehabilitated in his Gentility. This intimates * 
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falſe. 


he was originally a Gentleman, that tis abſolute. 


Iy requiſite he ſhould be ſo; that his Father in- 
deed may have forfeited the Title by Ploughing, 
Digging, Peddling, or wearing a Livery, but that 


the Son is now reſtor'd to the right of his An- 


ceſtors, and only continu'd in the poſſeſſion of the 
- Tame Coat of Arms they always had, tho perhaps 


one of his own Invention, and quite different 


from that on his Pewter. In a word, it implies 
that a new Grant wou'd not ſuit him, being pro- 


per only for the Plebeian, that is, the man who 
{till labours to be rich. | Wes 


* A man, by often affirming he has ſeen ſome 


Prodigy, perſwades himſelf that he really has 


Teen it. Another, by concealing his Age, comes 


to believe at laſt, he is as young as he wou'd be 
thought : So the man, who meanly born, has got 
a habit of talking of his being deſcended from thar 


Ancient Baron, or that great Lord, has the Plea- 


lure to believe he is ſo deſcended, rho the thing is 


* What man is there that's never ſo meanly 
born, who having got an Eſtate, can want a Coat 
of Arms, and to this Coat, a Creſt, Supporters 


and Motto? What is become of Casks and Hel- 


mets ? the name and uſe of em are aboliſhr, tis 
no longer indiſpute whether they ſhou'd be born in 
tront or ſide ways, cloſe or open, with more or 
l-is Bars; ſuch niceties are out of doors, we are 
come to downright Coronets, we think we are 
worthy of 'em, and beſtow 'em upon ourſelves. 
There are {ome of the better ſort of Citizens that 


have a little modeſty ſtill left, and uſe not the 


Ducal Coronet, being content with an Earls; 
ſome of them go not far for it, but take it from 


their Signs to clap it on their Coaches. 


Provided you are no Citizen, you may be 
„„ 1 5 born 


the ruins of ſome old Tower, which ſtands in the 
middle of a bog, and which you may qualifie 
with the name of Caſtle, then do but ſtile your 
ſelf a Gentleman, and you will paſs for one. 

* A Gentleman ſtrives to paſs for a little Lord, 
and arrives to it. A great Lord can be ſatisfyd 


with no leſs than the Title of Prince, he changes 


his Coat of Arms, produces a new Genealogy as 
doubtful as his pretences, arrogates to himſelf ſo 
many great Titles, has ſo many diſputes about 
ranks and precedency, that at laſt he really be- 


comes a little Prince. | | Z 
 *. Some men are ſo fond of names, they give 


themſeves three rather than fail; one they uſe 
in the City, another in the Country, and a third 
elſewhere. Others are content with one name of 
two ſyllables, adding d or de to it, to make it 


ſound Genteel, as ſoon as their circumſtances are 
any thing tolerable ; others again, by ſuppreſſing 


one ſyllable of their name, make that illuſtrious 
which was before obſcure. Many furpreſs their 
whole names, which had nothing ſhameful in 
them, to adopt others that ſound greater, and by 
which they get nothing but the being compar'd 
to their diſadvantage with the great men from 
whom they borrow em. In ſhort, there are ſome, 
who tho born within the Walls of Paris, will 
feign themſelves to be Hemiſb or Italian, as if 
there were not in every Country thoſe that are 


meanly born, and will lengthen their names, and 
give them another termination to make em ſound 


outlandiſh, fancying a name is much the better for 
being far ferch'd. e 


*The want of Money has taken off the incon- 
liſtence of gentility wich a mean extraction, and 
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born in a corner of ſome thatched houſe, or in 
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ſavd many a diſpute about the quartering ot 
Scutcheons. ; | 8 | 

* How many would be gainers by a Law that 
ſhould make Gentility to be drawn from the Mo- 
ther's ſide, and how many more wou'd be loſers 
by it. ES 

. There are but few Families but what are at 
one end related to the greateſt Princes, and at the 
other to the meaneſt Peaſant. 

* L here declare it openly, and deſire all men to 
take notice of it, that none may be ſurpriz'd here. 
after; If ever any great man ſhall think me wor- 
thy of his cate; if ever I happen to make my for- 

tune, there is one Godfrey de la Bruyere, whom 
all the Chronicles of France place among the men 
of rhe higheſt rank, that follow'd Godfrey of 
Bouillon to the Conqueſt of the Holy Land, and this 
Golfrey ſhall then be the man from whom I am 
deſcended in a direct line. 

* It Gentility be a Vertue, that man loſes his 
Title that is not Vertuous. If'tis not Vertue, tis 
. 5 1 

* There are things, which confider'd in their 
principle, and in their firſt inſtitution are wonder- 
tul and incomprehenſible: Who could imagin, 
for example, that this Abbot, who makes his dreſs 
his whole ſtudy, who wants nothing of the effe- 

minacy, or of the vanity that is obſerv'd in either 
Sex, and in the higheſt quality; who has as good 
a talent to inſinuate himſelf in theLadies favour as 
the greateſt Beau, or the richeſt Banker: Nay, 
who outdoes them both, who, I ſay, cou'd ima- 
gin that ſuch a man was originally, and by the 
etymology of his name ſhow'd be the Head and Fa- 
ther of a Society of humble and holy men, who 
have devoted themſelves to ſolitude, and to 
whom he ſhou'd be a pattern and example ? How 

| | N POW- 
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werful, how abſolute, how tyrannical is cu- 
{tom ? And not to ſpeak of greater diſorders, how 
eat a cauſe have we to fear, it will bring one 
y our Abbots to wear grey flower'd Velvet, like 


a certain Cardinal, or to paint and patch like 


Women. Conwy : . 

* That the obſcenities of the Gods, the Venus, 
the Ganimede, and all the other Nudities of Ca- 
raccio, are Pictures that have been drawn for the 
Fathers of the Church, and for men who ſtile 
themſelves ſucceſſors of the. Apoſtles., may. be 
prov'd from the Palace of Farneſe. 

* There is no fine thing but loſes ſomething of 


its grace by being miſplac'd ; no perfection with- 
out an agreeableneſs ; no agreeableneſs but what 


is grounded on reaſon. A Jig in a Church, or 
the affected tone of a Player in a Pulpit, would 
bur offend our Ears. Temples are not adorn'd 
with prophane Images. A Crucifix, for example, 
and the n of Paris were never ſeen in the 
ſame Sanctuary. The Equipage and the Retinue 
of a man of the Sword is unbecoming a Church- 
Me hear of no Vows nor Pilgrimages made 
to any Saint, in order to attain a higher degree of 
benignity, gratitude or equity, to cure us of our 
malignity, vanity, ſpleen and uneaſineſs of temper. 
* What can be more extravagant, than 10 a 


number of Chriſtians of both Sexes to have their 
| conſtant meetings, deſign'd on purpoſe for the ap- 
plauding a Company of excommunicated perſous, 


whom they at once reward and excommunicate for 
the pleaſure they receive from em. Methinks all 
the Theatres ſhould be ſhut up, or a leſs ſevere 

Sentence paſs d againſt Players. 5 
* Pariſh Duties amount to more for Chriſten- 
5 | ing 
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being cenſur'd by the wicked. 


„ is Rector of ſuch a Parith, and 
fits in his lac'd Surplis amongſt the Judges and 
Magiſtrates, in the beſt place in the Church, 
where he ends the digeſtion of a plentiful Dinner, 
while a Monk or a Fryer leaves his Deſert or his 
Cell which decency and his vow-ſhould confine him 


*, * 4 bald. ole ih who, is as healthy as he 


to, and comes to preach before him and his flock, and 


is paid for his Sermon as for a piece of Stuff. The 
novelty and unexpectedneſs of ſuch a cenſure ſtartles 
you ; you wonder at the impertinence of it, and 
are ready to ask me, whether I would deprive this 
Prieſt and his whole Pariſh from hearing the word 


of God, and receiving the Bread of Life. No, by 


no means, I would have him : preach that Word, 
and adminiſtet that Bread to them himſelf, at all 
times, and all places, in publick and in private, 
in the Churches, in the Markets, and on the 
Houſe tops. , And I wou'd have none to pretend 
to ſo great, and fo laborious an office, but with 
an intent and capacity of deſerving the large offer. 
ings, and the great retributions that are belonging 


to it. I am forc'd, *ris true, to excuſe him for 


doing ſo, *Tis a cuſtom which he finds eſtabliſht, 
and which he will leave after him to his Succeſ- 
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| fors, But it is this odd, ill grounded and unreaſo. 


ble cuſtom which I blame, and which I can ap- 
prove as little as that of his being paid four times 
tor the ſame Funeral, once for himſelf, a ſecond 
time for his dues, a third for his preſence, and a 
fourth for his aſſiſtance. a on OY 
Titus has ſerv'd the Church for theſe twenty 
years in a ſmall living, and is not yet worthy of 
a better Benefice Jthat falls vacant : Neither his 
Parts, the ſolidity of his Doctrine, his exemplary 
Lite, nor the defire of the Pariſhioners, are ſuffici- 
ent to bring him in. Another man ſtarts up, as it 
were from under ground, and is preferr'd before 
him. Tita has no reaſon to complain, Cuſtom: 
would have it ſo. | „ . 
* Who, ſays the Chanter, ſhall pretend to 
make me riſe to Mattins ? Am not I Maſter of the 
Quire? My Predeceſſor never went there; ſure I 


am no worſe a man than he was ? Shall I ſuffer 


my Dignity to be undervalu'd while I am in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, or ſhall I leave it to my © Succeſſor 


ſuch as I found it? *Tis not, ſays the Prebendary, 


my own Intereſt but my Prebends that I regard; 


It wou'd be very hard that I ſhou'd be ty'd to hear 


the ſervice, whilſt the Treaſurer, the Arch-Dea- 
con, and the Grand-Vicar, think themſelves” ex- 
empt from it. I have a great deal of reaſon, ſays 


the Dean, to demand my Dues. though I never 


come to Prayers ; Have not I flept all night for 
theſe twenty years without being diſturb'd? 1 
will go on in my old way, and my carriage ſhall 
always be anſwerable to my dignity : Elie what 
ſhould I ger by being chief in the Chapter? my 
example can be of no conſequence. Thus every 
one ſtrives to be exempt from praifing God, and 
to ſhew by a long and conrinu'd courſe, that he 
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is under no obligation of doing it. There canng 
be a greater nor a more fervent emulation, than 
there is betwixt em, for abſenting themſelves 
from Divine Service. The Bells are heard in 1 
ſtill night, and the ſame harmony which awake 
Singing men and Choriſters, ſerves to lull the Cz. 
nons into an eaſie and pleaſant ſleep, which pro. 
duces no dreams, but what are delightful. They 
riſe up late, and go to Church to receive their Sa. 
lary for taking their reſt. © 
Who would ever imagin, did not experience 
daily lay it before our eyes, how difficult a thing 
it is to perſwade men to be happy? Or who wou'd 
think that there ſhou'd be occation for an order of 
men deſign'd for that putpoſe, to piepare long 
Speeches, to make uſe of all the 1oft and elo- 
quent expreſſions they can think of, to ſtudy the 
very tone with which they deliver em, to uſe 
ſuch geſtures and ſuch violent motions, that they 
ut themſelves into a ſweat and ſpend all their 
Spirits Who, I ſay, could imagin that all theſe 
things were needful for the bringing of a Chriſtian 
man, that is endow'd with reaſon, and labours 
under a deſperate fit of fickneſs, to chuſe rather 
to be eternally happy, than to loſe his own Soul? 
* Ariftippas's Daughter lies dangerouſly ill; 
ſhe ſends for her Father, wou'd be reconcil'd to 
him, and wou'd die in his favour : ſhall fo wile a 
man, and one whom the whole Town reſpeQs for 
his prudence, grant her ſo reaſonable a requeſt of 
his own accord? Shall he perſwade his Wie to 
the ſame? No! Neither of em can be mov d but 

by the engine of a Spiritual Director. 
A Mother who makes a Nun of her Daughter, 
without any regard to her inclinations, takes upon 
herſelf the charge of another Soul, beſides her . 
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and ſtands bound for ſuch a Soul ro God himſelf. 
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That the Mother may not be damu'd, the Daugh- - 


rn be oro 55 ji 2c: 

A broken Gameſter marries_ his Daughter, 
and gives her all chat he has left for ker Portion. 
The youngeſt is upon making herielf a Nun, and 
all the Call ſhe has to it, is her Father's gaming. 

* There have been ſome vertuous, zealous 
Maids, aud who had a good and lawtul Call; bur 
who wanted Money to devote themielves to Po- 


vert in a rich Abbey. nn 
* To play the fool and marry for love, is to 


marry Melita, a pretty, young, vertuous and pru- 
dent Woman, who is of a fragal temper, and has 
a kindneſs for you, but leſs Money than gina, 


who is ofter'd you with an extraordinary good 


Portion, and extraordinary good qualifications to 
ſquander it all away, and your own Eſtate along 
Wich it: eee | 
* Marrying formerly was a nice thing : It was 

a ſettlement for life, a ſerious piece of buſineſs, 
and which deſerv'd a great deal of conſideration. 
A man was formerly to take his Wite for better 
tor worſe, the ſame Houle, the ſame Table, and 
the ſame Bed were in common to em both: he 
was to he a Husband all his life time. There was 
no coming off with a ſeparate maintenance, no 
reconciling of a Wife and Family with the out- 
ward appearance and the delights of a ſingle life. 
* Shou'd a man be afraid of being ſeen with a 
Woman that is not his Wife, I ſhould commend 
his modeſty. Were he loth to frequent the com- 
pany of ſuch perſons whoſe reputation is not alto- 
gether untainted, I ſhould never wonder at him. 
But what impertinent whimſey can make him bluſh 
at his own Wiz? What 
I. being 


makes him be aſhamd of 
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being ſeen in publick, with one, whom he has 
choſen for an inſeparable Companion? One, from 
whom he ſhould expect all the ſatisfaction and 
delight that can be reap'd from human Society? 
One, whom he loves and admires, who is his chief 
Ornament, who credits him no leſs by her Extra- 
tion, than by her Wit, her Merit, and extraordi. 
nary Virtue. And why did he not begin by bluſh: 

ing at his Marriage: v3 
| am not unacquainted with the - prevailing 
power of Cuſtom, with its tyrannizing over the 
minds and manners of men, even without ground 
or reaſon: yet I think 1 ſhould have 'impu. 
dence enough ro walk openly in the Mall, and 
to let who will ſee me there with one that is my 

Wite. TO + ot 

* A young man is not to be blam'd for marry: 
ing an old woman: He rather ſhews his prudence 
in preventing a greater evil. The infamy lies in 
miſuſing of ones Benefactrefs, and in uſing her fo 
as to let her perceive, that the has been impos'd 
upon by an hypocritical and ungrateful man. I. 
any diſſembling be excuſable it is that of friend. 


ſhip; And if deceit be allowable, it is on ſuch an Fg 
occaſion as would make ſincerĩity a piece of cruelty, 8 
Ay, but ſhe lives longer than was expected: had ny 
you then agreed the time ſhe was to live,. ſhou'd ud | 
be no longer than juſt what would ſuffice, for Ink 
her to ſign the Deed that clears your debts and Ly 


makes your fortune? And as ſoon as this great I tha 
work is done, is ſhe ro breathe no longer? Is 2M ;4 v 
doſe of Opium a neceſſary thing for her? Is it in 3 
a crime in her to live? And if you ſhould dye 4 
betore her, whoſe Funeral you had ſo well con. FA 
trix d, and for whom you had deſign d the fineſtPall, I abo 
and the ringing ot the biggeſt Bell in the _ be! 
F.. Ny | my 
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muſt ſhe be accountable for your diſappoint- 


ment. | | . 25 
* There is a method of improving ones Eſtate, 
which for theſe many ages has been praQtic'd by 
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Putting 
Money out 


ſome of the beſt of Men, and blam'd by ſome of uſe. : 


the beſt Divines. 70 
* The Commonwealth was ever burden'd with 
certain Offices, which ſeem to have been ereed 


with no other deſign than to enrich one man at the 


expence of. many, which cauſe a conſtant and 
a perpetual ebb in the Eſtates of private men, 
and ſhall I fay it, from which any advantage is 


ſeldom or never reap'd. , * Each of them is a* 


Gulph, a Sea that receives the Waters of many 
Rivers, but parts with none, at leaſt diſgorges 
itſelf through ſecret and ſubterranean Conduits in 
an imperceptible manner, and which leſſensnothing 
of the extreme heighth to which it is ſwell'd. Tis 
a lake that never overflows, but after it has en- 


joy'd thoſe Waters long, and when it can keep 


them no longer. 


* You have a piece of Silver, that's not ſufici- 


ent. No, nor a piece of Gold neither. *Tis a 
quantity that muſt do the buſineſs : Add others 


do it if you can. Improve em to a heap of ma- 


ny Bags, and leave the reſt to me. You have 


| neither birth nor wit z neither natural parts, nor 
any experience in the world. No matter, only 


keep up your heap, and I'll place you ſo high 
that you ſhall ſtand on a level with your Maſter. 


it you have one. And he muſt be very eminent 


indeed, if with the help of your increaſing me- 

tal, I raiſe you not even many degrees above him. 

* Oranta has been at Law for theſe ten years, 

about determining in what Court her Cauſe is to 

be heard. Her * are juſt, of the hight 
2 E 


Scriyencrs, 
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11 elſt conſequence, and on them depends all her for 
141. tune. bout five. years hence ſhe is like to 
wit know who her Judges are to be, and at what Bar 
| [1 ſhe is to plead during the remaining part of her 
l Lite. | f 
11 * The cuſtom, which has been introduc'd in our | 
ky Courts of Judicarure, of interrupting the Council 5 
" ar.the Bar in the middle of his diſcourſe, of hin. 
14 dring his being eloquent or witty, of making him f 
1 return to the matter of fact, and contining him f 
14 to the bare proofs on which his Client grounds his 
14 right, and by which the juſtneſs of his Cauſe may 
1. be demonſtrated, is very much applauded. And 
Wh this ſevere practice, which expoſes an Orator to 
4 regret of having left out the fineſt part of his dil: 
WY courſe, which banithes Eloquence from its natu- 
1 ral places, and which is ready to fill our Courts 
1 with mutes, is authoriz d by a ſubſtantial reaſon, 
f it | azainſt which there is no exception. And that is, 
10 the diſpatch of buſineſs: I cou'd wiſh this reaſon 
MM. was leis forgot elſewhere, that it were as much 
1 regarded in all Offices belonging to each re. 
1 ſpective Court, as it is in the Court itfelf, That t 
5 our Lawyers were oblig d to aim ara conclufion I fie 
1 in their writing as they are in their ſpeaking. |} :*< 
1 * The Duty of a Judge conſiſts in the ad mini- © 
|} ſtration of Juſtice, and his Trade in delaying it. <* 
mn > . 1 1 37 r 1 he 
19 Some Judges underſtand their Duty, and follow 
1 ware - . 1 na) 
— * Whoever becomes a ſollicitor to his Judge # 7 
* ſhews him no reſpect at all: He queſtions his un- © 
14 derſtanding or his honeſty ; he endeavours to pre- t 
: polieſs him, or elſe he defires of him a downright Pie 


injultice. ; TP 

* The temper of ſome Judges is fuch, that in. 801 
tereſt, authority, intimacy or relation, render YOU 
3 2 85 . . ju 
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appearing not to be corrupted cauſing 'em to be 


_ unjuſt. 


* The conſequences of Coquetry or Gallantry 
in a Magiſtrate are worſe than in the diſſolute 


perſon. The latter conceals his engagements, we 
do not often know how to come at him. The o- 
ther is expos d to a thouſand weakneſſes that are 


known, and may be attackt by the means of every 
Woman he makes court to. i 


* The adminiſtration of Juſtice is very near as 


much reſpected in the Commonwealth, as the dif: 
penſation of _ holy myſteries ; and the character 


of a Magiſtrate is in a manner as ſacred, as that 


of a Prieſt. A man of the Gown can hardly 
dance at a ber Ball, be ſeen at a Play, or for- 
et plainneſs and modeſty in his Apparel, without 


ringing contempt upon himſelf. And one wou'd 


wonder that a Law ſhou'd be neceſſary to regulate 
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juſt Cauſe obnoxious to em; their affectation of 


his carriage and his garb, and to force him at once 


to be grave and reſpected. 
 * There is no Trade but what requires an ap- 
prenticeſhip : And if one conſiders the different 
ſtations of men, one may obſerve there is none, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, but has had a time 
in which he has quality'd himſelf by practice and 
experience for his profeſſion, in which the faults 
he has committed have been withoutconſequence: 
nay, in which thoſe faults have been like ſo ma- 
ny ſteps to perfection. War itſelf, which ſeems 
to be the production of confuſion and diſorder, is 
not without ſome rules belongin 
muſt learn how to flock together in the open 
Field, to murther one another; and there are 
proper methods of 1 and deſtroying. The 
Souldier has his School: Why muſt the Magiſtrate | 
1 : > have 


to it; Men 
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The Judges have none? There are eſtabliſh'd practices, there 


places in ate laws and cuſtoms, and why no time for 


moſt Courts 
in France, 
are Offices 
which are 


_ bought and 
= 


enquiring after *em, or why not enough for a man 


to digeſt em in his mind, and to make himſelf 
maſter of them? The apprenticeſhip and the. firſt 
eſſay of a youth, who is brought from School to 
mount the Tribunal, and whom his Bags have 
made à judge, is to decide ſoveraignly in ſuch 
Cauſes on which no leſs than our Lives and 


Fortunes depend. 


* The chief thing which makes an Orator is 
Probity ; Without it he degenerates into a De- 


claimer, he diſguiſes and exaggerates matter of 
fact, he is falſe in his citations, his mouth is full 


of calumnies, he eſpouſes not {0 much the Cauſe. 
as the paſſion, and the animoſity of his Client, 
and may be rank d among thoſe Advocates, of 
whom the Proverb ſays, that they are hir'd to be 
„„ So Eo 61 42k. 
* "Tis true, fays one, this ſumm is due to him, 
he has a lawful right to ir, but I know where to 
have him, There is a certainlittle thing of form, 
wherein if he fails, he can never retrieve his fault, 
and conſequently he loſes his debt, he has undeni- 
ably. abdicated his right, Now he will certainly 


forget this thing of form. Such a Conſcience as 


this makes gn. accompliſh'd Lawyer. | 
* An excellent and uſeful, a prudent, juſt and 
reaſonable Maxim, for all Courts of Judicature, 
would be the dired contrary of that, which prefers 
nee,, 3 
* The Wrack is an admirable invention, and an 
N method, for taking off the innocent man 
that is of a weak conſtitution, and for ſaving the 
guilty, whom Nature has endow'd with greater 
ſtrength. F 
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* The 
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7 The anime of a Villain is an example 


perſon, is the concern of all good men. 
I ſhall go near to ſay, hecauſe J am not a Thief 


nor a Murtherer, I ſhall never be puniſh'd as ſuch. 


A very bold inference ! 8 | 

A deplorable condition is that of an innocent 
erſon, who, by too great precipitation in his 
ryal, has been found guilty. Can even that of 


his Judge be more diſmal ? 


* Should I read, that in former Ages one of 
thoſe Magiſtrates, who wereappointed for the ap- 


—prehending and extirpation of Rogues and Thieves, 


had been long acquainted with all thoſe Raſcals : 
That he knew their names and faces, had an ac- 


count of their walks, and of every particular act 


of theirs; could tell how many Pockets had been 
pick'd, and what had been ſtoln out of each; 
could penetrate ſo far into the depth of their 
myſteries, and had ſo great a ſhare in their abomi- 
nable actions, that to prevent the noiſe that ſome 


great man was ready to make about a Jewel that 
| was taken from him in a croud, when coming out 


af a publick Aſſembly, he knew how to reſtore 
it to him ; and that this Magiſtrare had been try'd 
and condemn'd for this villanous behaviour; I 
ſhould place ſuch a relation in the ſame rank 
with thoſe we find in Hiſtory, which time has 
made incredible. How then ſhou'd J believe that 
it may now moſt reaſonably be inferr'd from freſh 


nd notorious circumſtances, that there is ſtill 


uch a pernicious conniyance, and that tis look d 


upon $2 cuſtomary thing, and hardly taken no- 
•ùam 1+: | 


cannot be moy'd b 


compaſſion, hold out aga 
| 7 3 


T4 


the 


ows. The condemning of an innocent 


How many men oppoſe ſtrength to weakneſs 7 
inf 
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= The Characters, or 
the ſollicitations of the poor; have no regard tor 
the common ſort of people; fhew themſelves rigid 
and ſevere in things of no moment; will not ac. 
cept of the leaſt gratification ; nor be perſwaded 
by their deareſt Friends and neareſt Relations, and 
are to be corrupted only by Women. 

* *'Tis not altogether impoſſible for a man in 
great fayour to loſe a Cauſe. 5 
* A dying man, who ſpeaks in his laſt Will. 
may expect to be heard like an Oracle. His words 
will certainly create many diſputes. Men will pur 
their own conſtructions upon them, ſuch con. 
ſtructions I mean, as will ſuit their intereſt and 
their inclinations beſt. 7 8 

*TFThere are ſome men of whom one may truly 
ny, that Death fixes not ſo much their Wills, as 
it puts a period to their unſteadineſs, and their 
inconſtancy. An angry fit while they live, moves 
them to prepare a Will; their paſſion wears off, 
and tis torn and burnt. Their Cloſet is no leſs 
ſtockd with Wills. than it is with Almanacks, 
and every year at leaſt produces a new one. The 
{econd is diſanull'd by a third, which is made as 
inſignificant by another more exact, and the yalidi- 
ty of this alſo is deſtroy d by a fifth. Yet the laſt 
muſt ſtand, if opportunity, power or malignity is 
wanting in the perſen whole intereſt it is to ſup- 
preſs it. For what can more clearly ſhew the in. 
tention of the moſt inconſtant man, than a laſt 
. Deed of his under his ownhand, which has been 
made fo late, that ar leaſt he has not had time to 
Cc TI anno 
Were there no Wills to regulate the rights 
of Heirs and Succeſſors, I queſtion whether men 
would need any Tribunal ro adjuſt their diffe- 
rences and diſputes; the function of a Judge moe 
e * "IE 9 „„ * 5 e e al- 
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almoſt be reduc'd to that diſmal part of it, the 
{ending Thieves and Murderers to the Gallows. 
Who are thoſe, that are continually ſolliciting 
our Magiſtrates, chat make ſuch a ſtir before their 
Doors, and in their Halls ? Heirs at Law ? No! 
Their rights are fix'd of courſe. They are none 
but Legatees, who are jarring about the meaning 


of a word or a clauſe in a laſt Will; or difinherit- 


ed perſons, who find fault with a Teſtament that 


has been made leiſurely, after mature deliberation, 


by a grave, a wiſe, and conſcientions man, and 
not without the help of good Counſel ; With a 


Deed, in which a cunning Lawyer has diſplay'd all 


his skill to make it firm and irrevocable, and has 
omitted none of the cramp words, and ſubtilties 
that are us'd by thoſe of his profeſſion ; a Deed 


which is fign'd by the Teſtator, which is witneſsd 


with all the neceſſary forms, and which a Judge, 


, 7 


notwithſtanding all this, thinks fit to diſanul and 


to make void. 

* Titizes is hearing a laſt Will read with tears 
in his Eyes. He is oppre{s'd with grief for the 
loſs of a Friend, by whoſe Death he is like to 
raiſe his fortune. By one clauſe he makes him 


his Succeſſor, in a good Office; by another he be- 


ſows on him all his Tenements in the City; by a 


Herne. 


quin. 


third a fine Seat in the Country; and by a fcurth 


he makes him Maſter of a Houſe richly furniſh'd , 
and ſeated in the beſt part of the Town, with all 
its appurtenances. His grief increaſes, tears run 
down his Cheeks : How is it poſſible he ſhould 
refrain? He is now one of his Majeſties chief 


Officers ; he has his Ciry and his Country houſe, 


his Furniture is anſwerable: He is to keep his 
Coach and a noble Table. Was there ever an 
1 „ t SOA Sh . . bo- 
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bone ſter, a better man than the deceaſed ? But 
hold! Here is a Codicile annext to this Will, 
which muſt be read. This Codicile gives Mævius 


all theſe things, and ſends Iitius back to his 


Garret. He has now neither Honours nor Money, 
and muſt be contented to walk on foot as before. 
Titizs wipes off his tears; tis now Mævius's bufi- 


neſs to weep. 


* Does not the Law, which forbids to kill, in- 
clude poiſoning as well as ſtabbing, drowning as 
well as burning, private aſſaults as well as open 
violence, and whatever may contribute to the 
deſtruction of men? Did the Law, which reſtrains 
Husbands ard Wives from giving any thing one to 
another, relate only to direct and immediate ways 
of giving ? Has it made no proviſion againſt thoſe 
that are indirect? Was it defign'd for the Intro- 
duction of Truſtees ? Does it ſo much as tolerate 
ſuch an evaſion, even when the deareſt of Wives 
out-lives her Husband ? But does a man bequeath 


his Eſtate to a truſty friend as an acknowledgment 


of his friendſhip, or is it not rather as a mark of 
his reliance upon him, and of the confidence he has, 


that he will make 4 good uſe of what he is entruſted 


with? Will a man intruſt his Eſtate to one whom 
he has the leaſt ground to ſuſpect will not reſtore 
it to the perſon it is really intended for? Does he 


need a Contract or an Oath from him? Muſt he ſo 


much as inſtruct him in what he is to do? And 
dces not every man feel within his breaſt, what 
he may expeQ from another in ſuch a caſe ? But 
if on the contrary, the property of this Eſtate is 
fallen ro this truſty friend, why does he ſuffer in 
his reputation by keeping it? What grounds are 
there for Satyr or Lampoon? Why do you com. 
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Manners of the Age. 
pare him to one that betrays his truft, or to a 
Servant, who robs his Maſter of a ſumm of 
Money he had ſent by him to ſome other perſon? 
| ſee no reaſon for it. Where lies the ſhame of 
not performing a piece of generoſity, and of a 
mans keeping for his own'uſe what is lawfull 


his? How great is the perplexity, how intolerable 
| the burden, that ſuch a truſt draws along with it? 


Ita man, out of reverence to the Laws of his 
Country, appropriates to himſelt ſuch a truſt, he 
can no longer be thought an honeſt man. If out 
of reſpect for a deceasd friend he acts according 
to his intentions, and reſtores what has been given 
him in truſt to his Widow, he muſt make uſe of 
deceitful practices, and tranſgreſs the Law. The 
Law then muſt differ ſtrangely from the opinions 
of men. Perhaps it may be, and *tis not fit for 
me to tax either with an error. e 

* Typhonfindsa certain Nobleman, with Horſes, 
Dogs, and what not. His protection makes him 
inſolent: He is what he pleaſes in his Country, 
without the fear of puniſhment, a Murderer and 
Ferjur'd : He burns and deſtroys his Neighbours, 
and needs no Sanctuary: The King is oblig'd at 
om to take upon himſelf the care of chaſtizing 
* Ragouts, Fricacees, and all the various names 
of your Dainties and Kickſhaws, are words which 
ſnould be new and unintelligible to us: And if 


theſe are not fit to be 10 much as mention d in 


time of Peace, as ſerving only to promote luxury 
and gluttony, how come they to be ſo well un- 
derſtood in time of War and Publick Calamities, 
at the beſieging of a Town, the very night before 


1 Battel. Where do we find any mention made 
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to ſee a General 


The (haracters, or 


of Scipio s, or Marius Table? Do we read in 2 
ny Book that Mz/tiades, Epaminondas, or Ageſ. 
/azzs, were ever nice and coſtly in their Diet?! 
would have no man to commend a General for the 
goodneſs, the neatneſs, or the magnificence of his 
Table, till he had ſo exhauſted himſelf on the ſub- 


ject of a Victory, on the taking of a Town, or 
ſome other great action, that he had nothing more 


left to mention in his praiſe ; Nay, I could be glad 
defirous to avoid ſuch a commen. 
dation. „ 9 

* Hermippus makes himſelf a ſlave to what he 
calls his little conveniencies. All common prx 


Etices, all eftabliſh'd cuſtoms, all faſhions, nay, 


decency itſelf muſt fall a ſacrifice to them. He 
will find ſome in evety thing : A leſs makes room 
for a greater, and not one is neglected that is pra. 
cticable; he makes them his whole ſtudy, and there 
is not a day but what produces {ome new con- 
trivance of this kind ; he leaves it for others to 
have ſet Dinners and Suppers ; as for his part, the 
very name of em is loathſome to him; he eats 
when he is a hungry, and of ſuch meats only as 


| ſuit beſt with his appetite. He ſtands by at the 


making his Bed; what hand is ſo skilful or ſo 
happy as to make him ſleep according to his mind? 
He ſeldom goes abroad. He loves to keep his 


Chamber, where he is neither idle nor buſie, 
where (in the garb of a man that has taken Phy- 


ſick) he does nothing, and yet is continually em- 
ploy'd. Others, like ſlaves, muſt wait the leiſure 
of a Smith or a Joyner, according to their occa- 
ſions; as for him, he keeps a File by him, if a- 
ny thing is to be ſmooth'd ; a Saw it it muſt be 
cut, and Pincers if it muſt be pluckt out. Ima- 


git: 


| Manners of the Age. 
gin if you can, any Tools that he has not, or that 
he has, and which are not better and more con- 
venient, according to his fancy, than even thoſe 
that Workmen uſe. He has ſome that are new 
and unknown, that have no name, thar are the 
contrivances of his own brain, and which he has 
almoſt forgot rhe uſe of. There is no man to be 
compar'd to him for the quick performance of a 
uſeleſs labour. He was fo:c'd ro walk ten ſteps, 
to go from his Bed to his Wardrobe; he has now 
ſo contriv'd his Chamber, as to reduce theſe ten 
to nine: What abundance of ſteps are here fav'd 
during the whole courſe of his ite? With others 
it is uſual to turn the Key, to thruſt backward. or 
to pull forward, and the Door opens; what a 
fatigue is this ! Here is one unneceſſary motion 
which he knows how to ſpare ; by what means? 
Tis a Myſtery which he keeps to himſelf : He 
indeed underſtands extremely well the..uſe of 
Springs, and is a great. Maſter of: Mechanicks, 
ſuch. Mechanicks at leaſt, as the world can be 
without. Hermippus brings light to his Lodgin 
another way than through the Window; he has al- 
ready got the ſecret of going up and down the 
houſe otherwiſe than by the ſtairs; and he is now 
ſtudying how to go in and out with more con- 
veniency. than through the door. 

* It is a long while fince Phyſicians have been 
tally'd, and yet made uſe of; the keenneſs of 
datyr, and the wit of the Stage never touch their 
Fees ; they give Portions to their Daughters, they 
lace their Sons upon the Bench, and make 

iſhops of em, and they that laugh at em do 
themſelves ſupply em with the Money for all this. 
Thoſe that are well fall fick, and then they want 
a man, whoſe trade it is, to aſſure em * 
N | an't 
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The (Characters, or 
ſhan't dye: As long as men may dye, and art 
deſirous to live, the Phyfician will ſtill be laugbt 


at, and well 


ald. 

A good Phyſician is he that has Specificks, 
or if he wants em himſelf, allows thoſe that have 
em to cure his Patient. 7 
* The raſhneſs of Quacks, together with the 
diſmal accidents that are occafion'd by it, is that 
which makes the Phyfician and his art in vogue: 


if one lets you dye, the others kill you. 


* Aſtrologers and Fortune-tellers are ſuffer d 
in the Commonwealth; ſuch as make Schemes 
and draw Horoſcopes, ſuch as gueſs at things paſt 
by the motion of a Steve, ſuch as ſhew. the truth 
in a Lookine-glaſs, or in a glaſs of fair Water; 
and theſe men are indeed of ſome uſe; they pro- 
miſe preferment to the Men, and to the Maids 
they promiſe they ſhall have their Sweet-hearts; 
they comfort thoſe Children whoſe Fathers are 
too long à dying; they lull afleep the cares of 


thoſe young Wives that are troubl' d with old Huf 


bands: in à word, they cheat at a very eafie rate 
thoſe that have a mind to be cheated. _ | 

* What ſhall one think of Magick and Sor 
cery ? The Theory of it is dark and intricate; its 
principles are wild and uncertain, and there ſezms 
to be a great deal of illuſion in it: But there are 
ſome puzzling matters of fact affirm'd by men of 
credit and reputation, who either ſaw, or learnt 
em from others as fit to be rely d on as themſelves 
To admit 'em all, or to deny em, ſeems equally 
inconvenient ; and I dare ſay, that in this, as 


well as in all other extraordinary things, that g0 


beyond the common rules, there is a medium to 
be held between too eaſie a perſwaſion, and too 
ſtubborn an unbelief. | | 
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* Infancy can never be over-burthen'd with too 
many Languages; and methinks the utmoſt care 
ſhould be taken to teach*em to children: There is 


no condition of a mans life in which theſe are not 


uſeful to him, and lead him equally to the depths 
of Learning, or the eaſier and more agreeable parts 
of Knowledge. It this kind of ſtudy, which is fo 
painful and ſo laborious, is put off till men are 
{omewhat older, and they come to that age which 
is ſtil'd by the name of youth, either they cannot 
make it the object of their choice, or if they do, 
they find it impoſſible to perſevere in it; tis to 
conſumethat time in the queſt ofLanguages,which 
is ſet apart for the uſe that ought to be made of em: 
This is to confine to the knowledge of words, an 
age that wants already to go further, and ſeek for 
things; and it is at the beſt to have loſt the fineſt 
and -moſt valuable years of ones- life. So great 
and ſo. neceſſary a foundation can never rightly be 
laid, unleſs it be when the Soul naturally receives 
every thing, and is capable of deep impreffions ; 
when the memory is ireſh, quick and ſteady 5 ._ 
when the mind and the heart are void of paſſi- 
ons, cares and deſires; and when thoſe that 
have a right to difpoſe of us, defign us for long 
and paintul labours. I am perſwaded that the 
imall number of true Scholars, and the great 
number of ſuperficial ones, comes from the neg- 
lect of this practice. 18 | 
*The ſtudy of Texts can never be ſufficienly 
recommended ; it is the ſhorteſt, the ſureſt, and 
the pleaſanteſt way to all kinds of learning: take 
things at the beſt hand; go to the very root ; han- 
dle the Text over and over; get it by heart, quote 
it upon occaſions; remember above all to reach 
the ſenſe of it in its full latitude, and in all its 
c ö cir- 
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circumſtances; reconcile an original Author, ad. 


De Characters, or 


Juſt his principles, draw yourſelf the conſequence 
from 'em: The firſt Commentators were in the 
caſe in which I would have you to be; never 
offer to borrow their light, or to make uſe of their 
notions, unleſs it be when your own fail you, 
their interpretations are not yours, and they eafily 
lip out of your memory; your obſervations, on 
the contrary, are born in your mind, and they 2 
bide with you; you will more frequently meet 
with em again in converſation; they will more 
readily occur to you in diſputes and conſultations: 
take a pleaſure to ſee you ate not gravell'd i; 
your reading, by any other difficulties, but ſuch 
as cannot be overcome, and where Commentators 
and Scholiaſts themſelves are at a ſtand; men that 
are otherwiſe ſo fruitful, ſo copious, and o over 
loaded with a vain ſhew of Learning, where nei. 
ther they nor others are at any trouble to under 
ſtand what they expound; Thus let this method 


of ſtudying quite convince you, that mens lazi. 


neſs is the thing that has encourag d Pedantry to 
encreaſe the bulk of Libraries, rather than the 
worth of em, to ſink the Text under the weight 


of Comments; and that it has in this done itſelf 


wrong, and aCted contrary to its own intereſt, in. 
aſmuch as ir has encreasd that reading, thoſe 
enquiries, and that labour which it endeayour's 


to avoid. | 
* What is it that r 


ules men in their way of li. 


ving, and in their diet? is it health and ſobriety 
that's doubrful ; there are whole Nations that eat 
the Fruit firft, and Meat afterwards; others do 
Quite contrary : ſome begin their meal with ons 


kind of Fruit, and end it with another. 


Does 


this proceed from uſe or from reaſon ? Is it tot 
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| healths ſake that Men wear their Cloaths up to 


their Chin, that they put on a Ruff or a Band, 
when they have heretofore for ſo many ages gone 


with their Breaſt open? Is it decency that obliges 


em to do this, eſpecially in a time when they 
have found away to appear naked with all their 
Cloaths upon em? And on the other ſide, Women 
that ſhew their Breaſts and their Shoulders, are 


they of a leſs tender complexion than Men, or 
leſs ſubject to decency ? Wh 


their Feet, and at the ſame time gives 'em leave 
to let their Arnis go naked up to the Elbow ? How 
came men to think heretofore that either aſſault- 
ing or defending themſelves was the end of go- 
ing to War? And who advis'd them to wear ſuch 


hat kind of modeſty is 
| this, which engages theſe to hide their Legs and 
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Arms as were both offenſive and defenſive ? What 


is it that obliges em now to lay theſe aſide ? And 
whilſt they put on Boots to go to a Ball, to ſtand 
without Armour, and in their Doublet, by them 
that dig in the Trenches, expos d to all the fire 
of a Counterſcarp ? 0 


or 
The Pulpit. | 


T Reaching is now adays become 2 meer ſhew : 
L That Evangelick Gravity, which is ſo much 
he life of Preaching, e laid aſide; 
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338 The Characters, or 
and an advantageous mein, a pretty tone of the 
voice, exactneſs of geſture, choice of expreſſion 
and long ennumerations, are thought to ſupply is 
place very well. To attend ſerioufly on the di- m 
penſation of the Holy Word is no longer cultomz i 
ry: Going to Church is an amuſement, amonga wi 
thouſand others, and Preaching a diverfion. The is 
Preachers play the Prize, and their Hearers ben 
upon their heads. | | 
* Prophane Eloquence is transferr'd from the 
Bar, where it formerly reign d, to the Pulpit, when 
it never ought to come. 1 1 
E The Prize of Eloquence is fought even at the 
Altar, and before the Holy Myſteries- Even 
Hearer thinks himſelf a Judge of the Preacher, 
cenſure or applaud him; and is no more conver 
ed by the man he favours, than by him whom: 
condemns. The Orator pleaſes ſome and offend 
others, but agrees with all in this, That as he doe neig] 
not endeavour to render them better, ſo they This 
ver trouble their heads about becoming ſo. ſeen. 
* The Apprentice that's docible, is attenti'Wtom 
do his Maſter, profits by his inſtructions, and Muo m. 
comes himſelFa Maſter of his profeſſion ; whet 
As the perſon that is indocible, while he only ce 
{ures the Preachers diſcourſes, and the Philoſ 
phers works, improves himſelf neither in Religic 
nor Senſe. og | | 
* Till ſuch time as there ariſes a man, w 


'oints 


Tourney In a {tile form'd on the Holy Scriptures, by loſvere £ 
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ſtudy and converſe with em, ſhall explain to Yfaye { 
People the word of God genuinly and familiailſſhre ſon 
till chen, I ſay, tis to be expected, that Oratals. 
and Declaimers will be tollow'd: ever f 

* Quotations rom Prophane Authors, cold nitely 
milics, the falſe Pathetick, Antitheſis and 1 ove 11 
pr : C 1 0 | 
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f the boles, are out of doors; Elaborate deſcriptions 
efon, will one day follow 'em, and make way for the 


ply is plain expoſition of the Goſpel, joyn'd to the other 
he dif. means that affect Converſion. T 
tom: * The man for whom J have fo impatiently 
monga wiſht, but whom I durſt not hope for in our age, 
beg is come at laſt. The Courtiers, whoſe good taſte 
rs ben and knowledge in decencies cou'd belt diſtinguiſh 
him, have applauded him up to. the Skies ; and 


om the what is a thing almoſt incredible, have left the e 
raphin 


va Capuchin. 


t, whe King's Chapel to mix themſelves with the Croud 
and hear the word of God preach'd by this truly 


en at thi Apoſtolick man. The City was not of the ſame 


Even opinion with the Court; in whatever Church he 
cher, i preach'd there, not one of the Pariſhioners were 


 convertWW to be found; the very Clerk and Sexton deſerted. - 


whom The Paſtors indeed ſtuck to him, but the Flocks 
d often were all diſpers'd, while the Congregations of the 
15 he doꝗ neighbouring Preachers were the fuller for them. 
they n This is no more than what I ought to have fore- 
fo. been, who knowing the invincible power of Cu- 
attent\ 
s, and Eno more to do but to ſhew himſelf and to be fol- 
1 3 whelow'd, to ſpeak and to be heard. Tis for theſe 
> only cfthirty years your Rhetoricians, Declaimers, Cc. 
e Philoſſhave been the only Preachers in requeſt, and ſuch 
1 Religiqſpecially, who, like Painters, can at pleaſure 
Iraw in great or little; tis not long ſince the 
man, Points and Witticiſms that were us'd in Sermons 
5s. by Were ſo ſmart and ſo ingenious, that they might 


lain to Wave ſerv'd for Epigrams : Now, I confeſs, they 


familiar) 


re ſomething ſoften'd, and may paſs for Madri- 
at Oratc 


als. There are three things which theſe men 
ever fail to cry are abſolutely neceſſary, and in- 


rs, cold: 
and mY rove in the firſt part of their diſcourſe, another 
0 MAN 2 DE 


% 


ſtom, ought not to have ſaid, that ſuch a man had 


nitely worthy your attention: One thing they 
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in the ſecond, and another in the third. So that 
you are to be convinc'd of one Truth, and that's 


their firſt point of Dagtrine ; of another Truth, 


and that's the ſecond point; and then of a third 
Truth, and that's their third point. In this man- 


ner, the firſt reflection will inſtruct you in one of 


the fundamental principles of your Religion: The 
ſecond in another Principle, which is not leſs 
Fundamental: And the laſt Reflexion in a third 


and laſt principle, which is the moſt impor: 


tant of *em all, but which for want of leiſure is 


_ reſerv'd for another opportunity. In fine, to re- 


collect what has been ſaid, to abridge this diviſi- 
on, and to form a Scheme of — - What ſtill, 
cry you, new matter, new preparations for a diſ- 
courſe of an hour longer? Tis in vain, the more 
theſe Gentlemen ſtrive to digeſt and clear it to me, 
the leſs I ſhall underſtand it. I believe you in- 
deed very eaſily, for tis the moſt natural effect of 
ſuch a maſs and confuſion of Idea's, which come 
all at one and the ſame thing, but with which 


they unmercifully burthen the memories of their 


hearers. To ſee em tho affect, and perſiſt in 
this cuſtom, one wou'd almoſt think that the 


grace of Converſion was ty d up to ſuch enormous 


diviſions. But how is it poſſible we ſhou'd be 
converted by ſuch Apoftles, whom we can hardly 
keep in fight. For my part, I wou'd beg em in 
the midft of their impetuous courſe to ſtop, to 
give their audience and themſelves a little time to 
breathe. Oh the vain unprofitable Sermons now 
adays! The time of rhe Homilies is no more, the 
Bafils, the Chryſoſtoms could not reſtore it. We 
ſhould fly into other Dioceſſes, to get out of the 
reach of their voices and their familiar diſcourſes 
The generality of men love fine phraſes and hand 
fom periods, admire what they do not underſtand, 
them 
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ſuppoſe themſelves to be inſtructed, and content 
themſelves with deciding between the firſt and ſe- 
cond Doctrine, or between the laſt Sermon, and 
the laſt but one. | 


* ?Twas not an age ago ſince moſt of our French 


Books were nothing bur collections of Latin Quo 
tations ; there was not above a line or two of 
French in a page. Nor did this humour of citing 
ſtop here. Ovid and Catullis at the Bar decided 


Soveraignly in caſes of Marriages and Wills, and 


were as ſerviceable to the Widows and Orphans 
as the Pandeffs. The Sacred and Prophane Au- 
thors were inſeparable, and hand in hand jumpt 
into the Pulpit. Sr Oril and Horace, St Cyprian 
and Lucretius ſpoke by turns. The Poets were 
poſitively of the ſame opinion with St Auſtin, 
and the reſt of the Fathers. Latin was the Lan- 
guage that was choſen to entertain the Women and 
the Sextons with, and ſometimes Greek. To 
preach ſo very ill was impoſſible, without a great 
deal of Learning. The times are chang'd, and the 
cuſtom alter'd. The Text ſtill continues in Latin, 
but the Sermon is in French, and that in the great- 


eſt purity. The Scripture is not ſo much as once 
quoted; ſo little Learning is there requiſite now a · 


days to Preach very well. 

* School Divinity is at laſt baniſht the Pulpits 
of all the great Towns in the Kingdom, and con- 
find only to the Country Villages, where it now 


reſides, for the inſtruQtion and edification of the 


Plow-men and Labourers. | 


*The man muſt have ſome Wit, who can z, Abe: 
charm the people by his florid ſtyle ; who can BaVyn. 


make Morality to divert them, and pleaſe em with 
figures, beautiful paſſages and deſcriptions; But 
after all, he has not ſo much Wir as he ſhould 
have. One that has more, neglects theſe foreign 
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The Characters, or | 
Ornaments , unworthy of the Goſpel , an 
min. | 4 
*The Orator draws ſome fins in ſuch charm: 
ing and alluring colours, and repreſents the fin. 
ner in the commitring of them to have {o much 


preaches Naturally, Strenuouſly, and like a Chri- 


Wit, Air, Addreſs and Delicacy, that for my part, 
if I have no inclination to reſemble his Pictures, 


I have, at leaſt, occaſion to betake my ſelf to 
ſome Apoſtle, who in a more Chryſtian ſtyle 
may give me ſome diſguſt for the Vices , of 
which the other had made me ſo beautiful a de. 
ſcription. 1 


* What they call a fine Sermon, is a piece of 


Oratory moſt exactly conformable to the rules 
and precepts of humane Eloquence, and adorn'd 
with all the ornaments of Rhetorick ; to thoſe that 


judge nicely, there is nota paſſage or a thought 


M. Fle- 


loſt. They follow the Orator in all his long en. 
numerations, and in all his towring flights; tis a 
Riddle to none but the common people. 

* O the judicious and admirable diſcourſe! 
Oh! how copiouſly handl'd in it were the moſt 
eſſential points of Religion, as well as the ſtrong 


eſt motives to Converſion ! What effect then ought 


it not to produce in the minds and ſpirits of the 


Audience? They are convinc' d, they are mov'd and 


roucht to that degree, that they confeſs from their 

Souls - What? that this Sermon of Theodoruss 

excels even his laſt. J 
* A ſoft, gentle, looſe Morality has no effect 


chier Be of NOT is the Preacher ever the more reſpected for it. 
N.fnzs. It neither awakens nor excites the curioſity of the 
men of the world, who are not ſo territy'd witha 
ſevere Dorrine as ſome people think; but on the 
contrary, love it in the perſon, whoſe duty tis to 
: preach 
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preach it. The Church ſeems therefore to be di- 
vided into two ſorts of men, one ſort declares the 
whole truth, without diſguiſe or reſpect of per- 

ſons ; the other hears it with pleaſure, with 1a- 


tisfaction, with admiration, with applaule, but 


never practices a word of it. | =. 
* The Heroick Vertue of great men may be re- The gb 

proach'd with this, that it has corrupted eloquence, c 

or at leaſt enervated the ſtyle of moſt Preachers, Bp of 

who inſtead of joyning with the people in their Authuu. 

praiſes to Heaven for its extraordinary gifts on 

thoſe perſons, have aſſociated themſelves with 

the Authors and Poets, and become proteis'd Pa- 

negyriſts; have even out- flatter d cheir Verſes and 

Dedications. The word of God they have turn d 

into one connexion of praiſes, which tho juſt, yet 

are ill plac'd, partial, unexpected, and diſagreea- 

ble to their Character. Tis very fortunate in- 


deed, if while they celebrate their Heroes in the 


Sanctuary, they make mention of God, or of Re- 
ligion, which they ought to preach. There have 
been thoſe, who have reſtrain'd the Goſpel, 
which ought to be common to all, to the prefence 
of aſingle Auditor; have been ſodiſorder d when 
his coming has been prevented by ſome accident, 
that they have not been able to pronounce a Chri- 
{tian diſcourſe before an aſſembly of Chriſtian 
Men, becauſe it was nor made for them; but 
have been ſupply'd by other Orators, Who, from 


the little leiſure they had to ſtudy, have been 
forc d to beſtow their extempore praiſes upon God 


Almighty. _ 


* Theodulrs has Gutredenl leſs than was fear'd 
by ſome of his hearers : His diſcourſe has grati- 


ty'd them. He has pleas'd them infinitely more 


than he cou'd have done, if he had charm'd their 
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344 The Characters, or 
ears or their minds. He has flatter'd their jea- 
louſy. we 


| ſooner made than in any other Profeſſion. 


* If you are of a certain quality, and are ſen- 
ſible that you have no other Talent than Preach- 


ing very indifterently, preach however, tho it be 
very indifferemly. You can never riſe, if you're 
utterly unknown; Theodatzs has got very well by 
his Sermons, which are nothing but one ſtrain of 
Cant and Nonſence. | 7 
-* Some have been preferr'd to Biſhopricks for 
their preaching, whoſe Talent that way would 
not have procur'd them at chis time a Prebend. 
* There is a certain Panegyriſt, who groans 
under a load of Titles; The weight of em op- 
preſſes him, they are hardly all to be crouded 
into a fingle Page. Examin but the man, hear 
him but a little, and you'll find that in the liſt of 
all his Titles, there's one ſtill omitted, which is, 
that ot a very dull Preacher, +, "OTE 
* The Womens idleneſs, and the Mens fre- 
quenting their places of reſort, is what gives re- 
putation to ſome dull Preachers, and ſupports the 
finking credit of others. 5 
* Are greatneſs and power the only qualities 
which entitle a man to praiſe at his Funeral; and 
that before. the Holy Altar, and from the Pul. 
pit, the ſeat of Truth? Or is there no other great - 
neſs, but what isderiv'd from Authority or Birth? 
Why is it not rather thought fit that the Perſon, 
whic excelPd in his life time in Goodneſs, Pro- 
hity, Charity, Fidelity, aid Piery, ſhou'd at his 


In etment, be honour'd with a publick Panegy-- 


Hick? What is calld a Funeral Sermon, is now 


* Preachers and Souldiers are alike in this, | 
their Trades are hazardous, but their Fortunes are 


adays 
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adays but coldly receiv d by moſt of the Hearers, * 
if not very different and remote from a Chriſti- 1 
an diſcourſe; or as I may otherwiſe ſay, if it 4 
does not very nearly approach to a Prophane Elo- Wl 
gium. e | 1 
* The Orator preaches to gain a Biſhoprick; FROG 
The Apoſtle to gain Souls. The latter deſerves | Tonk 
what rhe other aims at. 1 5 19 
* We have ſeen ſome of our Clergy-men come 4 4 
up to Town out of the Country, where they have ' 14648 
made no long refidence, big with the vanity of . 
having made thoſe Converts, who were either | 114,08 
made to their hands, or never will be ſo : we FLA 
have ſeen them, I ſay, compare themſelves to the {11408 
Vincents and the Xaviers, fancy themſelves Apo. 1 
ſtles, and for ſuch labours and pains in the Mini- ; 11.4188 
ſtry, think themſelves ſcarce paid with the Go- Wil 
vernment ofan Abby. e 1 
* A man ſtarts up on a ſudden, takes Pen, Ink 1 
and Paper, and without ever having had a thought | 1 
of it before, reſolves with himſelf, that he will WH 


2X 
— 


write a Book. He has no Talent at writing, but 
he wants fifty Guineas. In vain, Icry to diſſwade 
him, Dioſcorus, take a Saw, or ſome other Took 
in your hand, work at ſome handy craft Trade, 
I you may get to be Journey-man to ſome Carpen- 
ter or Joyner, and be paid your Wages : but he 
has never ſerv'd an Apprenticeſhip to either. Why 
then copy, tranſcribe, correct the Prefs, but what- 
ever you do, don't write : yet {till he will write, 
2 and get it Printed too; and becauſe he muſt nor 
„ fend blank Paper to the Preſs, he blots and ſcrib- 
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. bles a quire or two with ſuch Stuff as this; Thar 
$ the River Seine runs thro the City of Paris, that 
5 there are ſeven days in the week, that it rains and 


zs bad weather, or ſome other things of the like 
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importance; and this Treatiſe, containing nothing 
contrary to Religion or the Government, nor be- 
ing capable of any harm to the Publick, but in 
vitiating their taſte, and uſing em to dull and in- 
ſipid things, paſſes the Licencer is Printed, and 
to the ſhame of the Age, and the mortification of 
all good Authors, is in a ſhort time reprinted, 
Juſt in this manner, another man reſolves in him- 
{elf that he will preach , and he preaches, where- 
as he has no other Talent or Call to mount the 
Pulpit, but that he wants a good Benefice, 
An irreligious, profane Clergyman, does but 
declaim when he preaches. | 

On the contrary, there are ſome holy men, 
whole Character ſeems to prevent their perſwaſion. 
They appear and all the people who attend to hear 
em, are mov'd, and are, as it were, already per- 
{waded by their preſence. Their diſcourſe after- 
wards does the reſt. 

*The Biſhop of Meaux, and Father Bourda- 


loue, recall to my mind Demoſthenes and Cicero : 


Both of *em, as they are abſolute Maſters of the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit, have had the fate of 
other great Models; one of em has made a great 
many ill Cenſurers, the other a great many ill 
Imitators. TR 

N os Lag the Pulpit, with reſpect to 
what is meerly humane, and what depends on 
the genius of the Orator, is a ſecret known but 
to few, and attain'd with difficulty. How much 
art mult there be, to pleaſe at the ſame time that 

ou perſwade ! You are oblig'd to walk in none 


| bit beaten paths, to lay what has been ſaid, and 
what is foreſeen that you wou'd ſay ; the ſubjects 
are great, but they are worn and ſtale ; The prin- 
ciples are certain, but every one of the Auditory 
Age ; Per .. 
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perceives the inference at the firſt glance; ſome 
of the ſubjects are ſublime, but who can treat of 
the ſublime? There ate myſteries to be explain'd, 
but they are better explain d by the moſt familiar 
inſtruction, than the moſt Khetorical Harangue. 
The Morals too of the Pulpit, tho they compre- 
hend matter as vaſt and as diverſify d as the man- 
ners of men, yet all turn upon the ſame hinge, 
return all to the ſame Images, and are extreamly 
more confin d than Satire. After the common in- 
vective againſt Honours, Riches and Pleaſures, 
there remains no more for the Orator to do, but to 
cloſe up his diſcourſe, and to diſmiſs the Con- 
gregation. If ſomerimes there are tears ſhed,or any 
one is movꝰd, let the Character and Genius of the 
Preacher be confider'd and perhaps it will be found, 
that *tis the ſubject that preaches itſelf, or our in- 

_ tereſt the chief thing that gives the concernment 
chat it was not ſo much the force of Eloquence, as 
the ſtrong Lungs of the Miſſionary, that ſhook vs, 
and gave us thoſe emotions. In ſhort, the Preacher 
is not furniſht, as the Lawyer, with matters of 
fact always new, with different events and un- 
heard of adventures; his buſineſs is not to ſtart 

doubtful queſtions, to improve probable conje- 
Cures; al! which ſubjedts elevate the Genius, give 
him force and compaſs, and do not ſo much put 
4 conſtraint on his Eloquence, as fix and direct it. 

He muſt, on the contrary , draw his diſcourſe 
from a Spring common to all; if he deſerts his 
common places, he ceaſes to be popular; he is 
either too abſtracted, or he declaims, he no longer 
3 the Goſpel: A noble ſimplicity is all he 

as occaſion for, but that he muſt get; tis a Ta- 
lent rare, and above the reach of ordinary men. 
The Genius, Fancy, Learning and Memory _ 
py ey 
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2 48 The (haracters, or 
they have, are ſo far from helping, that they often 


hinder the attaining it. | | | 

The profeſſion of a Lawyer is laborious, toyl- 
ſom, and requires in the Perſon that undertakes 
it, a rich Fund and Stock of his own. His is not 
like the Preacher, provided with a number of Ha- 
rangues compos'd at leiſure, got by heart, and 
repeated with authority, without contradiction, 
and which being alter'd a lirtle here and there, 
do him ſervice and credir more. than once. His 
Pleadings are grave, {poke before thoſe Judges, 
who may command him ſilence, and againſt ad- 
verſaries who are ſure to imerrupt him; he is 
oblig'd to be ſharp and ready in his replies; in 
one and the ſame day he pleads in ſeveral Courts, 
and about different matters; his Houſe neither af- 


_ Fords him ſhelter nor reſt; tis open to all that 


come to perplex him, with their difficult and 
doubtful caſes; He is not put to Bed, rubb'd down, 
nor ſupported with Cordials ; his Chamber is not 
a rendezvous for people of all Qualities and Sexes, 


do congratulate him upon the beauty and politeneſs 
of his Language. All the repoſe he has after a 


long diſcourſe, is immediately to ſer to work upon 


Writings ſtill longer. His trouble continues, he 


only varies his fatigues : I may venture to ſay, he 
is in his way, what the firſt Apoſtolick Men were 
in theirs. . _ „%%% ͤũ 7 “R 15557 
Having thus diſtinguiſht the Eloquence of the 
Bar, from the profeſſion of the Lawyer, and the elo- 
quence of the Pulpit, from the office of the Preach- 
er, *twill appear, I believe, that'tis eaſier to Preach, 
than to Plead, but more difficult to Preach well, 
than to Plead well. 
What a vaſt advantage has a diſcourſe that's 
ſpoken, over a pięce that's written ! * 
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Manners of the Age. 349 
bubbl'd by tone and action; if there be but never 
fo little pre- engagement in favour of the perſon 
that ſpeaks, they admire him, and ſer themſelves 
to comprehend him; they commend his per- 
formance before he has begun, the Sermon 
time they ſleep, and only wake to applaud him. 
There are few who ſo warmly engage in behalf of 
an Author. His works are read either in the lei- 
ſure of a Retirement, or in the filence of a Cloſet. 
There are no publick meetings to cry him up; no 
party zealous to prefer him to all his Rivals, and 
to advance him to the Prelacy; his Book, how 
excellent ſoever it may be, is read, but with an 
intention to find it indifterent ; *tis turn'd over 

leaf by leaf, canvals'd and examin'd. Tis not 
like ſounds, loſt in the air, and forgotten, whar is 
printed remains ſo ; ſometimes tis expected a 
month or two before it comes out, with an impa- 
tience to damn it, and the greateſt pleaſure that 
ſome find in it, is to criticize on it; tis a vexa- 
tion to em to meet with paſſages in every page, 
which ought to pleaſe; nay, often they are afraid 
of being diverted, and quit a Book only becauſe 
tis good. Every body does not pretend to be a 
Preacher ; the Phraſes, Figures, Memory and. 
Gown of a Divine, are things all people are not 
fond of appropriating to themſelves ; whereas eve- 
ry one imagins that he thinks well, and that he 
can expreſs himſelt {till better than he thinks, 
which makes him leſs favourable to one that thinks 
and writes as well as himſelf. In a word, the 
Sermon- maker is advanc'd to a Biſhoprick, ſoon- 
er than the moſt judicious Writer is to a {mall 
Priory. New Favours ſtill are heap'd on him, 
while the more deſerving Author iscontent to take 
up with his leavings : 1 


Tome blunder or halt in his Sermon. 
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ſecute you, good men advile you to humble your 
{elf before God, and to watch againſt the Vani- 
ty which may ariſe in you, from having diſpleas'd 
people of that Character; fo when ſome certain 
men, ſubject to exclaim againſt all things as in- 
different, diſapprove your Works, or your Dif- 
courſe, whether ſpoken at the Bar or in the Pul- 
pit, humble yourſelf, for you can't be expos d to 
a greater tempration to Pride. 

* A Preacher methinks ought in every one of 


his Sermons, to make choice of one principal 


truth, whether it be to move terror, or to yield 


_ inſtruction, and to handle that alone largely and 
fully, omitting all thoſe foreign diviſions and ſub- 


diviſions, which are fo intricate and perplext. I 
wou'd not have him preſuppoſe a thing that's 
really falſe, which is, that the great or the gen. 
teel Men underſtand the Religion they profeſs, 
and ſo be afraid to inſtruct perſons of their Wit 
and Breeding in their Catechiſm : let him em- 
ploy the long time that others are compoſing a ſer, 
formal diſcourſe, in making himſelf maſter of his 
ſubject, that ſo the turn and expreſſion may of 
courſe flow eaſily from him; Let him, after ſome 
neceſſary preparation, yield himſelf up to his own 
Genius, and to the emotions, with which a great 
fubje& will inſprie him; let him ſpare thoſe pro- 
digious efforts of memory, which look more like 


.- reciting for a Wager, than any thing elſe, and 
which deſtroy all graceful action; let him, on 


the contrary, by a noble Enthuſiaſm, dart con- 
viction into the Soul, and alarm the Conſcience; 


let him, in fine, touch the Hearts of his hearers, 


with another fear than that of ſeeing him make 


* Let 
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Let not him who is not yet arriv'd to ſuch 
perfection as to forget himſelf in the diſpenſation 
of the Holy Word: Let him not, I ſay, be dif 
courag' d by the auſtere rules that are preſcrib'd 
him, as if they robb'd him of the means of ſhew- 
ing his Wit, and of attaining the Honours to which 
he aſpires : What greater or more noble Talent 
can there be, than to preach like an Apoſtle, or 
which deſerves a Biſhoprick better? Was Fenelon 
unworthy of that Dignity ? or was it poſſible he 


ſhou'd have eſcap'd his Princes choice, but for 
another choice ? Rs 


* 


a 
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Of the Libertines, 
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Wits of the Age. 
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TFAve the Libertines, who value themſelves ſo 
L much upon the title of Wits, have they, I 
ſay, Wit enough to perceive that they are only 
calPd ſo by Irony? What 8 want of Wiſdom 
| can there be, than to be doubtful of the principle 
© of ones being, life, ſenſe, knowledge, and of 
; what ought to be the end of them ? What can 
more lellen any man than his queſtioning whether 
his Soul is not material, Iike a Stone or a Worm, 
or ſubject to corruption, like the vileſt Creatures? 
And is it not a much more real and a nobler ſort 


of 


Ap Ww 2 
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ing ſuperiour to all other Beings, by whom and 


ſoveraignly perfect and pure, who never had a 
beginning, nor will ever have an end, of whom 
cur Soul is the image: nay , of whom, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, it is part, as it is Spiritual and Im- 
mortal? ow | | 
* I call thoſe men worldly, earthly or brutiſh, 
whole hearts and minds are wholly f1x'd on this 
ſmall part of the Univerſe they are plac'd in the 
the Earth; who ſet a value upon nothing, nor 
love any thing beyond it; whoſe ſouls are as 
much confin d as that narrow ſport of ground they 
call their Eſtate. The extent of which is meaſur'd, 
the Acres number'd, and the utmoſt bounds limit. 
ed. *Tis no wonder that ſuch, who lean as it 
were on an Atom, ſhould ſtumble ar the firſt ſtep 
in their ſearch after Truth; that with ſo ſhort 
a fight they ſhould not reach beyond the Heavens 
and the Stars, to behold God himſelf ; that not 
being able to perceive the excellency of whar is 
Spiritual, or thedignity of the Soul, they ſhould 


feel as little how difficult it is to ſatisfie it, how. 
much the whole World is inferiour to it, how 


great a want it has of an all perfect Being, which 
is God, and how abſolutely it needs a Religion 


ro find out that God, and to be affur'd of his | 


reality. On the contrary, any one may ſoon 
perceive that incredulity and indifference are but 
natural to ſuch men; that they make uſe of God 


and Religion as a piece of Policy only ; that is, as 


far as it may ſerve for the order and decoration of 
this World, the only thing in their opinion which 
deſerves to be thought on. „ 


- 
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* Some men, by long travelling give the laſt 


| ſtroke to the corrupting their Judgment and their 
Manners, and compleatly loſe the little Religion 


they had left; they meet daily with new Ways 


of Worſhip; new Manners, new Kites and Cere- 


monies : they imirate thoſe who wander about 
the Shops before they have refoly'd what kind of 


Stuff to buy, the variety of choice diſables them 
from cbooſing. Each piece has ſomething which 
| pleaſes their fancy; but unable to fix upon any, 
they come away without purchaling. | 


There are ſome men who defer the practice 


of Religion and Devotion till ſuch time as lewd- 


neſs and impiety are profefs'd by all; which be- 
[gar, they will avoid following the 


ſo important a matter. They only follow the 
mode in things of no moment, and no conſequence; 


nay, they have for ought I know, already plac'd 


a fort of bravery and undauntedneſs in running all 


the riſque of a future ſtate. 0 


* A Man in health queſtions whether there is a 
God, as he does whether Fornication be a fin. 


When he's fick and given over, his Miſs is laid 


alide, and he believes in God. 5 
* Your Wits and Libertines ſhould examin 


| themſelves thoroughly before they ſet up for ſuch, 
chat at leaſt, and indeed according to their own 
| principles, rhey might dye as they have liv'd ; or 
if they find their ſtock of Wit is like to fail at the 


approaches of death, that they might reſolve to 


| live as they wou'd be content to dye. 


* A Jeſt in a dying man is very unſeaſonable.; 


if apply d to certain ſubjects tis dreadful, To be- 


queath to others matter of laughter at the expence 
of one's own eternal happinels, is extreamly diſ- 
mal, ©, Tx | ox 
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of a future ſtate, dying is ſtill a very ſerious work 


— - — 1 — — — — en — 
— IALe — ⁶ %⅛ VL ˙¹· mw 6! res ome Os. Oo n 2 2 


never liv'd but for other men, the humouring of 


belief and of our lives? Nay, that we ſhould be 


Let prejudice. make you fancy what you pleaſe 


which becomes conſtancy better than jeſt or ral. 
e r. . 

; There have been in all ages many learned ani 
ingenious perſons, who embracing, likeSlaves, the 
looſe principles of ſome great men, have groan' 
under their yoak all their life time againſt the di. 
Qtates of their own minds and conſciences : who 


whom, one wou'd think they had look'd upon u 
be the chief end of their Creation, Who have 
been aſham'd to be ſeen by em ro endeavour 
at their own falvation, and to appear out. 
wardly ſuch as they wete perhaps in their hearts; 
who have run headlong into ruin, out of deference 
and complaiſanee— Shall we then imagin that thi 
World can beſtow ſo much greatneſs and power ol 
any mortal man, as he ſhould deſerve, that his 
humour, or his fancy ſhould be the rule of our 


ſuch Courtiers, at our very death, as to make ſuchſh I queſ 
an exit, nor as ue think is like to be ſafeſt to be, it 
our own Souls, but as we hcpe will be moſt plex * 7} 
fing to him? | rs 

* One would expect from thoſe who act con ing gi 
trary to all the world beſides, and contradict ſuch their © 


principles as are receiv'd by all, that they knenÞW their! 


more than other men, that their reaſons were plain, utterly 
and their arguments convincing. 
* Shou'd a juſt, chaſte, moderate, and fob} own 8 


man affirm there is no God, I ſhou'd think ſuch They 


an aſſertion was impartial. Bur this man is n they n 
to be found. 1 e 
Cou'd ] but ſee that man that was really per bur in 
iwaded that there is no God, I ſhou d hear u on, w 

| | | Eo ff en 
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leaſt by what ſtrange convincing arguments he 

had found it out. | | 
*The impoſſibility 1 find my ſelf under of pro- 
ving there is no God, is a demonſtration to me 
that there is one. : 
**God condemns and puniſhes thoſe who of- 
fend him, and is the only judge in his own cauſe. 
Which were contrary. to reaſon, but that He is 


himſelf Juſtice and Truth. That is, if he were 


not God. | 


277 


* A ſecret inſtinct whiſpers me that there is a 


God, and it never does that there is none. I need 
no further proof, and arguments to me are need- 
leſs. I conclude from thence that he is, and this 
concluſion is grounded in my Nature. I took up 
with this principle too readily from mychildhocd, 


and my ſticking cloſe to it afterwards has been 


too natural for me ever to have the leaſt jealouſie 


of any falſhood in it. Ay, but there are ſome 


men who make a ſhift to get rid of this principle. 
I queſtion whether there are or no. But if there 


be, ir argues only that there are Monſters. 


* There is no ſuch thing as an Atheift; your 


Great men, who we are moſt apt ro ſuſpect of be · 


ing given that way, are too lazy to determin in 
their own minds whether there is a God or no; 


their Indolence carries em ſo tar as to render *em 
Utterly careleſs and indifferent upon this ſo weigh- 


ty a matter, as well as upon the nature of their 
own Souls, and the conſequences of true Religion. 
They neither deny nor grant any of theſe things; 
they never think on *em at all. | 

* AGreat man falls in a ſwoon, as was thought, 


but in a moment dies. Another, in a Conſumpti - 


on, waſte inſenſibly, and loſes ſomething of kim- 
ſelf every day before he expires : theſe are — 
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ful, but uſelefs Leſſons. Theſe circumſtances, tho 
ſo remarkable, and fo oppoſite to each other, are 
not taken notice of, affect no body, and are no 
more regarded than the fall of the Leaf, or the 
fading of a Flower; we are inquiſitive only about 


their vacant Employments ; How ſech and ſuch 


2 place was dispos'd of; and envy thoſe that ſuc- 
cteil em. T2 
_ * Is there ſo much gocdneſs, fidelity and equi. 
ty among men, that we ſhould place ſo much con- 
fidence in 'em, as not to deſire, at leaſt, that there 
was 4 God, to whom we might appeal from their 
injuſtice, and who might protect us againſt their 
Perſecutions and Treacheries. 1 
If the Wits find ſo much grandeur and ſubli- 


mity in Religion that it dazles and confounds their 


underſtanding, they deviate from their CharaQer, 


and muſt acknowledge their own dulnefs and ftu- 


pidity. If, on the other hand, they are offended 


at the meanneſs and ſimplicity of it, we muſt al- 


tow them to be Wis indeed, and greater than ſo 


many great men who have gone before em, than 


the Leo's, the BaziPs the Zerom's, the Auſtin's , 


| - 15 1 . . 
and others, who notwithſtanding all their learning 


and their extraordinary wiſdom, glority'd in the 
faith and profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
* Some, who never read the Fathers, are fright- 


ed at their very names. How dull, how rough, how 


inſipid, how. ped antick do they fancy em in their 


_ diſcourſes, in their expreſſions and their argu- 
ments. But how would theſe men wonder at the 


ſtrangeneſs of ſuch a notion, if they perus'd their 


writings, and found in em a more exatt eloquence, 


a ſmocther ſtyle, a more ingenious, more exprel- 
ſive, and more convincing way of arguing, a- 
Gern'd with greater vigour of expreſſion, and more 
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natural graces than moſt of rhoſe modern Books, 
which are read with applauſe, and give the great- 
eſt reputation to their Authors? With what ſatis. 
faction, if they had any love for Religion, wou'd 
they ſee it explain'd, and its Truth believ'd and 
aſſerted by men who were maſters of ſo much Wit 
and Judgment ? Eſpecially fince any one who will 
but obſerve the vaſtneſs of their knowledge, the 
depth of their penetration, the ſolid Principles 
of their - Philoſophy, their uaweary'd diligence, 
their capacity in unfolding Holy Myſteries, the 
reaſonableneſs of their inferences, the nobleneſs 

bol their expreſſions, the beauty of their ſentiments 
and morals, cannot compare, for example, any 
Author to St Auſtin, but Plato or Cicero. 

Man being born a lyar, cannot reliſh the plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity of Truth. He is altogether for 
pomp and ornament. Truth is not his own. Tis 
made, as it were, to his hands; and deicends to 
him from heaven with all its perfections. But 
ſelf· conceited man is fond of nothing but his own 
productions, fables and fictions. Obſerve the ge- 

I nerality of men, they will invent a tale, they'll - 
add to it, and load it thro folly and impertinence; 
ask even the honeſt man if his diſcourſe is alwavs 
ſtrictly true, if he does not ſometimes catch him - 
ſelf, either thro Levity or Vanity, diſguiſing the 

truth; if to make g ſtory paſs more current, he 
does not often add a falſe circumſtance or two, 
which it may want to ſet it off. An accident hap- 
pens, now, in your neighbourhood, as it were 

under your eye, you may hear it related by a 

Ajhundred perſons a hundred different ways, yet 

| whoeyer comes after them will make a new ſtory 

of it, How then ſhall I believe the relation of 
things, that were _ fo many ages ago ? Whar 
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relyance ſhall Ih ve upon the graveſt of Hiſtori- 
ans? and what is Hiſtory ? was (æſur murder d 
in the Senate? was there ever ſuch a one as Ceſar? 
vou laugh at the impertinence of ſuch queſtions: 
Such doubts and interences you think not worth 
your an{wer. And indeed ] can't bur commend 
vou for doing fo. But ſhould I ſuppoſe that the 
Book which gives us an account of Ce/ur is not a 


prophane Hiſtory ; that it was not writ by a man 


who is tubject ro lye, that it was not found by 
chance, and promiſcuouſly amongſt other Manu- 
{cripts, of which ſome are true, and others more 


doubifal. Bur that on the contrary it was infpird 


by God; that it bears the marks of Holineſs and 


- Divinicy ; that it has been kept for above theſe 
two thouſand years by an innumerable Society of 


men, who all this while would not allow the leaſt 
alceration to be made in it, and have made it a 
part of their Religion, to preſerve it in all its 
purity ; nay. that theſe men are by their own 
principles indiffe rfab'y oblig'd to believe all the 
tranſactions contain'd in that Hiſtory, where Ce/ar 


and his greatneſs is mention'd: Own it, Lacilius, 
wou d you then queſtion whether there ever was 


ſuch a man as Cz2/ar ? 7 

*All ſorts of Muſick are not fit for the praiſes 
of God, and become not the Sanctuary, as all kinds 
of Philoſophy are not fit for the diſcourſing 
worthily of his Godhead, his Power, the prin- 


ciples of his Operations, or his holy Myfte- 


ries. The more abſtracted and notional, the more 
va'n and uſeleſs it is, in explaining theſe things, 


which require no mere then right reaſcn to 


he underſtood to a certain pitch, and which cannot 


be explain'd at all beyond it. To pretend to give 


an exact account of the Eſſence of God, of his 
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Ferfections, and if I dare to ſpeak of his Actions, 
is indeed more than the ancient Philoſophers, than 
the Apoſtles themſelves, or the firſt Teachers of 
the Goſpel ever did. The choice of ſuch a task 
is leſs prudent than theirs. Such pretenders may 
dig wn and dig deep, but will never be the nearer. 
to the Springs of truth. If they once ſet aſide the 
words Goodneſs, Mercy, Juſtice and Omnipotence, 
which are apt to form in our minds ſo lovely and 
| ſo majeſtick an Idea of Divinity, let them after- 
uards ſtrain their Imaginations never ſo much, 
they will find nothing but dry, barren, and ſenſe- 
leſs cxpreflions to make uſe of: They mult ad- 
ni: ot wild and empty Notions, muſt be ſingu- 
Jax in their fancies, or at leaſt, muſt attain to a 
ſort of ingenious ſubtilty, which by degrees will 
make them loſe their Religion, as faſt as they im- 
prove in the knowledge of their own new Meta- 
phyſicks: : 

* What exceſſes will not men be tranſported 
to by their zeal for Religion, which yet they are 
- far from believing-as they are from praCti-. 
ing. 3 0 . 

* That ſame Religion which men will defend 
ſo zealoufly, and with ſo much heat and animo- 
ſity, ag1inſt thoſe who are of a quite different 
petſwafion, is incroach'd: upon by themſelves, 
who, fond of their own peculiar notions, add or 
diminiſh from it in their minds a thouſand things, 

| ſometimes very material, according as it ſuits beſt- 
with their conveniencies; and having thus wholly 
alter d the the frame of it, remain ſtedfaſt and un- 
moveable in theſe their perfwaſions. So that one 
may fay vulgarly of a Nation, that it has but one 
manner of Worſhip and one Religion: but pro- 
perly ſpeaking, it really has many, and; almoſt 
e 444 every 
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every individual man in it has one of his own. 
If Keligion be nothing but a reſpectful fear 
of God, what ſhall we think of thoſe who dare 
affront him in his repreſentatives on earth, Kings 
and Princes. SY. = | 
* Were we aſſur'd that the ſecret intent of the 
Ambaſſadours, who came lately from Siam, was 
to perſwade the Moſt Chriſtian King to renounce 
| Chriſtianity, ro admit their Prieſts into his King- 
| dom, to creep into Houſes, in order to allure by 
| their diſcourſes, our Wives, our Children, and 
our ſelves to the principles of their Religion; to 
ſuffer them to build Temples amongſt us, for the 
worſhipping their Golden Images ; with what 


ſuch à ridiculous enterprize ? Vet we think little 


Ocean, in order to bring over to Chriſtianity the 
Kingdoms of India, Sium, China, or Fapan; that 
18, with an intent, which in the eyes of all theſe 
Narions, is full as ridiculous and impertinent. Yet 
they protect our Prieſts and other Religious Men, 
they give attention ſometimes to their diſcourſes, 
they {ſuffer them to build Churches, and to per- 
form all the Duties of their Miſſion. From whence 
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Would not one think it came from that ſecret im- 
pulſe, which truth generally carries along with 
= * *Tis not proper for all men to ſet up for ho- 
ſpitality, to have all the common beggars of the 
Pariſh daily crouding at their door, and not to 
ſuffer one to go home empty. But what man is 
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of ſome body or o her, which he is able to re- 
lie e by his interceſſion to others, at leaſt, if not 
48 ( a im- 


fcorn and derifion ſhould we hear the relation of 


of ſailing fix thouſand leagues through the vaſt 


roceeds ſuch a temper both in them and us? 


there who is not ſenſible of the more ſecret wants 


putati 
The d 


liver their Doctrine and 


time in vain, or to have been a uſeleſs burden up- 
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immediately out of his own pocket? Neither are all 

men qual ifi d for the wy ont or fit publickly tode- 
xhortations. But what 

man is there, who at ſome time or other, does not 

meet with ſome Libertine whom he may attempt 

to reclaim by his private diſcourſes , and his 

friendly admonitions ? ſhould a man make but 

one Convert through the whole courſe of his 

Life, he cou'd not be {aid to have beftow'd his 


on Earth. 


* There are two Worlds, one we already dwell 
in, but mult leave it ſo as never to return. The 
other we muſt ſhortly be tranſported to, there to 
abide for ever. Intereſt, Authority, Friends, Re- 
putation and Riches are moſt uſeful in the firſt. 
The deſpiſing of all theſe things is moſt uſeful for 
the next. Now which of them had a man beſt to 
chooſe ? 5 5 

* Who has liv'd one day has livd a thouſand, 
{till the ſame Sun, the ſame Earth, the ſame 
World, the ſame Enjoyments. Nothing more like 


this day than to morrow. Death only would be 


new to us, which is but an exchange of this 
Bodily ſtate, for one that is all Spiritual. But 
man, though ſo greedy of novelties, has no cu- 
rioſity for this; tho unſettled in his mind, and 
Rill growing weary of whatever he enjoys, he 
never thinks his Life too long, and would per- 
haps conſent to live for ever. What he ſees of 
Death makes à deeper impreſſion on his mind 
than what he knows of it. The fear of Pain 
and Sickneſs, the horror of the Grave make him 
loſe the defire of knowing another World. And 
the ſtrongeſt motives of Religion can but juſt 
bring him to receive his doom with * , 
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* Had God left it to our choice to dye, or to 
live for ever; and did we conſider how diſmal it 
is for a man to ſee no end of his Poverty, Sub- 


jeRion, Sickneſs or Sorrow; or at beſt, to en- 
joy Riches, Greatneſs, Health, and Pleaſure, with 


an abſolute neceſſity of exchanging them ſhortly 
tor their contraries, by the continual Viciſſitude of 


times; and thus to be toſt to and fro by the 


wheel of Fortune, betwixt Happineſs and Miſery, 
it wou'd poſe any one to make a choice. Nature 
having ty d vs to the former, ſaves vs the labour 
cf choofing ; and the neceſſity of dying is made 
exty by Religion. 


* It my Religion be falſe, it is a ſnare at leaſt 


which I muſt own to be laid with ſuch tempta- 


tions that I could not avoid ruſhing into it, and 


being intangl d by it. What Majeſty, what Glory 


in its Myſteries? what a connexion in all the ſe- 
veral parts of its Doctrine! How very rational is 
it? How candid and innocent in its Morals? who 


can ſtand againſt the ſtrength of ſo many millions 
of witnefles, rhe moſt moderate and the wiſeſt 


of men, who during three whole ages ſuc- 


ceeded one another, and whom the ſenſe of the 
fame Truth, ſo conſtantly ſupported in their Ex- 


iles, in the darkeſt Dungeons, the moſt painful 


Torments, and even in death it ſelf ? Take, ſet 


open Hiſtory, run it over thro all its parts; take it 
from the beginning of the Werld, and even from 


before that, if you can; was there ever any thing 


like this? Cou'd all the power of God himſelf 
have laid a fitter Plot to deceive me? How then 


ſhou'd Teſcape ? Whither ſhoud I run? And how 


jhou'd I find any thing that's better? nay, that is 
but half ſo good ? Since J muſt be led into ruin, 
this ſhall be my way to it. Denying the Being of 
5 | | > 2% 
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2 God, wou'd indeed ſuit my inclinations much 
better than ſuffering my ſelf to be deluded, tho 
by ſo plauſible and ſo ſpecious a pretence. But I 
have examin'd thoroughly, have endeavour d all I 
' cou'd, and ftill want the power to be an Atheiſt. 
This then muſt be my doom, and J am forc'd again 
to ſtick to my Religion. | | Lil 
| * Religion is either true or falſe. If falſe, the 1 
Religious man, and the ſtrict obſerver of all the ! 
| precepts of ſelf denial, ventures no more than Juſt 
| the loſs of threeſcore years, which I will allow 
to be fooliſhly beſtow'd ; but if true, the vicious 
man is of all men moſt miſerable : And I tremble 
at the very thoughts of what unutterable and in- 
| incomprehenſible torments I ſee him daily heap- 
ing upon himſelt. | | = 
Tho the truth of Religion was much lefs de- 
monſtrated than it really is, certainly there is no 
| prudent man but would chuſe to be vertuous. 

* Thoſe who dare deny the Being of a God, 
hardly deſerve that one ſhou'd ſtrive to demon- 
ſtrate it to them, or at leaſt that one ſhou'd argue 

with them with more ſeriouſneſs than I have 
done hitherto ; they are for the generality ſo ig- 
norant, that they are unqualify'd for the un- 
derſtanding of the cleareſt principles, and of the 
trueſt and moſt natural inferences. Yet this I 
am willing to offer to their reading; provi- 
ded they don't fancy that it is all that can be ſaid 
apo the ſubjeC of ſo noble and ſo perſpicuous a 
ruth, | ”— 

Forty years ago I was not, neither was it in my 

power ever to be, any more than now that I am, 

it is in my power to ceaſe from being; my ex- 
iſtence theretore had its beginning, and is now 

| continu'd to me, thro the influence of — 
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which is without me, which will ſubſiſt after me, 
which is better and more powerful than I ; now if 
that fomething is not God, let me but know what 
it is. | | 
I exiſt : But this exiſtence of mine proceeds, 


perhaps, you'll ſay, from the power only of an 


univerſal Nature, vohich has been ſuch as ſee we it 


now from all Eternity ; But this Nature is either 


only ſpiritual, and then *tis God; cr only materi- 


al, and conſequently cou'd not create that part of 
my Being which is ſpiritual, my Soul; or elſe it 
is a compound of Spirit and Matter, and then that 


part of Nature, which you ſay is Spirit, is that 


_ which I call God. 


Again: Perhaps you'll add, that what I call my 


Soul, is nothing but a part of Matter which ſub- 
fiſts thro the power of an univerſal Nature,which 
alſo is material. which always was, and ever will 
be ſuch as we ſee it now, and which is not God. 
But at leaſt you muſt grant, that what I call my 
Soul, let it +: what it will, is ſomething which 


thinks, and that if it is Matter, it is ſuch Matter 


as thinks ; for you can never bear it into me, that 


at the time I am thus arguing, there is not ſome- 


thing within me that thinks. Now this ſomething, 
ſince you will have it to owe its Being and its 
Preſervation to an univerſal Nature, which always 
was, and ever will be as to the firſt cauſe of both, 


ir neceſſarily follows, that this univerſal Nature 


either thinks, or is nobler and more perfect than 
that which thinks; and if Nature thus deſcrib'd is 


Matter, then it muſt be an univerſal Matter that 
thinks, or which is nobler and more perfect than 


that which does think. _ | 


I proceed further, and ſay, that ſuch an uni- 
verſal Matter, if it be not a Chymerical, but ; | 
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real Being, may be perceiv'd by ſome of our 
ſences ; and that if it cannot be diſcover in it 
ſelf, it may be known at leaſt thro the various 
order of its different parts, which forms all Bo- 


dies, and makes the difference betwixt em. Mat- 


ter, then, is it ſelf all theſe different Bodies; 


now ſince, according to the ſuppoſition, Matter is 
à Being which thinks, or is better than that which 


thinks, it follows, that it is ſuch in ſome of theſe 
Bodies at leaſt, and conſequently in the Stones, 
in Minerals, in the Earth, in the Sea, in my ſelf, 


who am but a Body, as well as in all its other 


parts. I am then beholden for this ſomething, 
which thinks within me, and which I call my 
Soul, to all theſegroſs, earthly and bodily parts, 
which being laid together make up this univer- 
ſa] Matter, or this viſible World. Which is abſurd. 

If, on the contrary, this univerſal Nature, let 
it be what it will, is not all thoſe Bodies, nor any 


of theſe Bodies, it follows that ir is not Matter, 


and cannot be perceiv'd by any of our fences. And 
if notwithſtanding this, it has the faculty of think- 


ing, or is more perfect than that which has the 


faculty of thinking, I {till conclude that it is a 
Spirit, or ſomething better and more perfect than 
2 Spirit. Now if that which thinks within me, 


and which J call my Soul, not finding its princi- 


ple in its ſelf, and much lefs in Matter, as has 
been Juſt now demonſtrated, is forc'd to acknow- 
ledge this univerſal Nature to be the firſt Cauſe, 
and rhe only Spring from whence it derives its 


being, I will not defpute about words; but this 


original Spring, of all its ſpiritual Beings, which 


is it ſelf Spirit, or which is better than Spirit, is 


that which I call God. 


In a word, I think, therefore there is a God. 


For 
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For that which thinks within me is not a gift, 

- which I can pretend to have beſtow'd on my ſelf, 

fince it was no more in my power to be the Au- 

thor of it at firſt, than it is now, to be the pre 

ſerver of it for one minute. And I receiv'd it not 
from a org Re is ſuperior to me, and which 


is material, fince it's impoſſible for Matter to be 
ſuperior to that which thinks. From whence it 
follows, that I muſt have receiv'd it from a Being 
which is fuperior to me, and which is not mate. 
rial ; and that ſuperiour Being is God. 

 * From the inconſiſtence of an univerſal Na. 


ture which thinks with any thing that is material, | 


muſt neceſſarily be inferr'd, that any particular Be. 
ing, which thinks cannot alſo admit of any thing 
naterlal, for tho an Univerſal Being which thinks, 
oes in its Idea include infinitely more Power, In. 
dependance and Capacity,than that of a particular 
Being, which thinks yet it does not imply a greater 
inconſiſtence with Matter; it bring impoſſible for 
this inconſiſtence to be the greateſt in either, be- 
cauſe it is, as it were, infinite in both; and it is 
as impoſſible, that what thinks within me, ſhould 
be Matter, as it is inconceivable that God ſhould 


be Matter. As God therefore is Spirit, ſo my 
Soul alſo is Spirit. e 


I cannot poſitively know whether a Dog is 
Maſter of memory, love, fear, imagination or 


thought, ct the faculty of chooſing, . When 


therefore I am told that rhoſe actions in a Dog, 
which ſeem'd to be the effect of either paſſion or 
ſentiment, proceed naturally and without choice, 


| For the diſpoſition of the material parts of its 


Body, which, like Clock work, put it under an ab: 


ſolute neceffity of moving thus, I may perhaps ac. 
Quieſce in this Doctrine: but as for me, I think, 
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and | certainly know that | think. Now if one 

conſiders chis or that diſpoſition of material parts, 

which alrogether make up what Body you pleaſe, 

that is, an extent, which wants no dimenſions, 

which has length, breadth and depth, which may 

be divided in all theſe reſpects; pray what pro- 

portion is there betwixt ſuch an extent and that 

which thinks? 

* If all things are Matter, and if thinking in 
me, as well as in all other men, is an effect only 
of the diſpoſition of the parts of Matter, What 
brought into the World a notion abſolutely fo- 
reign from the Idea of any thing that is material? 

Can matter produce ſo pure, ſo fimple, fo im- 
miterial and Idea, as that we have a ſpirit ? 
Can Matter be the principle of that which denies 
\ and excludes itſelf from its own Being? How is 


it in man that which thinks, that is, that which 
tis a conviction to man that he is not material? 
| * There are Beings which laſt not long, be- 
t cauſe they are made up of things which differ 


much in their nature, and are deſtructive to each 
other. There are others more laſting, becauſe 
they are more ſimple, but they periſh ar laſt, be- 
ing made up of ſeveral parts, into which they 
may be divided. That which thinks within me 
muſt needs laſt very long, fince it is a very pure 
Being, free from all mixture and compoſition. 
ol There is no reaſon why itſhould periſh, for what. 


en can corrupt or divide a ſimple Being, which has 
8, no parts: . + 

Or * The Soul ſees colours thro the Organ of the 
ce, Eye, and hears ſounds thro the Organ of the Ear, 
its but it may ceaſe either from ſeeing or hearing, 
ab- when thoſe {ences or thoſs objects are removy'd, 


ac. and yet not ceaſe from being, becauſe the Soul is 
nk, not properly that which ſees or hears, it is only 


that 
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being ſuch? It cannot thro the want of Organs, 
ſince it has been prov'd that it is not material; 


nor thro the want of objects, as long as there is 
a a God and eternal Truths. It is then incorruptible. 


*I cannot conceive that a Soul which God has 
filld with the Idea of his infinite and all- perfect 
Being, muſt be annihilated. | 

* Obſerve, Lacilius, this ſpot of ground, 
which for neatneſs and ornament exceeds the o- 


ther Lands about it. Here are the fineſt Foun. 


rains and the moſt curious Water-works you ever 


law, there endleſs Walks, ſhelter'd from all cold 


Winds, and lin'd with fruitful Paliſſadoes; on this 
fide a thick and ſhady Grove, on the other an ad- 


mirable Proſpect; A little lower a Rivuler, whoſe 


ſtream running amongſt the Willows and Poplars, 


was once hardly taken notice of, is now become 
a famous Canal, and its banks ſupported with 


Freeſtone ; and yonder thoſe long and ſhady Ave- 
nues lead you to a noble Seat, furrounded with 
Water. Will you ſay this is the effect of chance? 


Will you ſuppoſe that all theſe things met together 
accidentally ? No certainly, you would rather 
commend the order, the diſpoſition of them, the 
judgment and skill of the ingenious Contriver. 


My thoughts would be the fame with yours, and 
J would ſuppoſe this muſt be the dwelling of 
one of thoſe men, who from the very minute they 
get into place, think on nothing but on the laying 
rhe Foundation of ſome grear and ſumptuous 
Palace. Yet what is this piece of ground ſo or- 


der'd, and on the beautifying of which all the art 
of the moſt skilful Workmen have been employ d, 


if the whole Earth is but an Atome hanging in the 
air, and if you Il but hear what I am going to 755 
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You are plac'd, Luci/;zs, on ſome part of this 
Atome; you muſt needs be very little ſince you 
hold there ſo little room. Yet you have eyes 
| imperceptible like two points: Open them how- 
ever towards the Heavens. What is ſometimes 
che object of your obſervations there? Is it the 
Moon, when at the full ? "Tis radiant then and 
very beautiful, tho all its light be but the reflecti- 
on of the Sun's. It appears as large as the Sun 
it ſelf, larger than the other Planets, than any of 
 F the Stars. But be nor deceiv'd by outward ap- 
- | pearance , nothing in the Heavens is ſo little as 
| | the Moon: Its ſuperficies exceeds not the thir- 
+ | teenth part, its ſolidity not the eight and fortieth 
- 


2 


— 


part, and its Diameter, which is two thouſand 
| two hundred and fifty miles, not a quarter part of 
the like dimenſion of the Earth. And the truth 
e © is, that which makes it ſo great in appearance, 
is proximity only: Its diſtance from us being no 
more than thirty times the Diameter of the Earth, 
or three hundred thouſand miles. Nay, and its 
> | courſe is nothing, in compariſon of the prodigious 
r | long race of the Sun, thro the ſpacious Firma- 
r ment. For it is certain it runs not above ſixteen 
e hundred and twenty thouſand miles a day, which 
r. is not above fixty ſeven thouſand five hundred 
de miles an hour, or one thouſand one hundred and 
»f | five and twenty miles a minute. And yet to 
y | compleat this Courſe, it muſt run five thouſand 
g fix hundred times faſter than a Race Horſe, that 
us goes twelve miles an hour. It muſt be eighty 
times ſwifter than the ſound, than the report, 
it for example, of a Cannon, or of the Thunder, 
d, which flies eight hundred and one and thirty miles 
ne I 2n hour, 8 
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But if. you will oppoſe the Moon to the Sur, 
with reſpect to its greatneſs, its diſtance, or 


its courſe, you ſhall find there is no compariſon 


to be made betwixt *em. Remember only that 


the Diameter of the Earth is nine thouſand 
miles, Thar of the Sun's a hundred times as large, 
which is nine hundred thouſand miles: Now it 
this be the breadth of it every way, judge you 
what its ſuperficies, what its ſolidity muſt be. Do 


you apprehend the vaſtneſs of this extent, and 
that a milion of ſuch Globes as the Earth being 
laid together, would not exceed the Sun in big: 


neſs? How great, will you cry, muſt then the | 


diſtance of it be, if one may judge of it by its 
ſmallneſs in appearance? *Tis true, it is prodi 


giouſly great; it is demonſtrated that the Sun“ 
diſtance from the Earth, can be no leſs than ten 
thouſand times the Diameter of, the Earth; or, 
which is all one, than ninety millions of miles: Nay, 


and it may be four times, perhaps ſix times, per. 


haps ten times as much, for ought we Know. Theie 


is no method found our for the computing of it 
Now, for the help of your apprehenſion, let 


us ſuppoſe a Milk-ſtone falling from the Sun 
upon the Earth, let it come down with all the 


{wiftneſs imaginable, and even ſwifter than the 
heavieſt body's falling. from neyer ſo high; let 
us alſo ſuppoſe that it preſerves always the lame 
vithot ,Bfeater, or 16 
ſing from that it already has; that it advance 
forty yards every fecond,whict is half the heighti 
of the higheſt Steeple, and conſequently two 


thouſand four hundred yards in a minute; but 


to facilitate this computation, allow it be tio 
thouſand fix hundred and forty yards, which 184 
taile and an Half, its fall will be three miles in 
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two minutes, ninety miles in an hour, and two 
thouſand one hundred and fixty miles in a day; 
now it mult fall ninety millions of miles before 
it comes down to the Earth, ſo that it can't be 
leſs than forty one thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty 
fix days, which is above one hundred and forty 
years, in performing this journey. Let not all 
this fright you, Lucilius, III tell you more. The 
diſtance of Saturn from the Earth is at leaſt ten 
times as much as the Sur's, ſo that it is no leſs 
than nine hundred thouſand millions of miles, 


and that this Stone would be above eleven hun- 


dred and forty years in falling down from Saturn 
to the Earth. | 

Now by this elevation of Saturn's, raiſe your 
imagination ſo high, it you can, as to conceive 
the immenſity of its daily courſe : The Circle 
which Saturn deſcribes, has above eighteen hun- 
dred millions of miles diameter, and conſequent- 
ly above five thouſand four hundred millions of 
miles circumference; ſo that a Race: Horſe, which 
I'll ſuppoſe to run thirty miles an hour, muſt be 
twenty thouſand five hundred and forty eighr 
years in taking this round. 5 

I have not ſaid all, Lacilius, that can be ſaid 
on the Miracle of this viſible World; or, to ſpeak 
more like your ſelf, on the wonders of Chance, 


which alone you allow to be the firſt cauſe of 


all things: It is ſtill more wonderful in its o- 
perations than you imagin. Learn what Chance 
is, or, rather be inſtructed in the knowledge of 


all the Power of your God. Do you know that 
this diſtance of the Sun from the Earth, which 
is ninety millions of miles, and that of Saturn, 


which is nine hundred millions of miles, are ſo 


inconſiderable, if oppos'd to that of the other 


Stars, that no compariſon can expreſs the true 
B b 2 mea- 
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meaſure of the latter. For indeed what propor- 
tion is there betwixt any thing that can be mea- 
ſur d, let its extent be what it will, and that 
which is impoſſible to meaſure? The heighth of a 
Star cannot be known, it is, it I may fo ſpeak, im- 
menfurable. All Angles, Sines and Paralaxes become 
uſeleſs, if one goes about to compute it; Should 
one man obſerve a fix'd Star from Paris, and 
another from Fapan, the two lines that wou'd 
feach from their eyes to that Star, wou'd make 
no Angle at all; but wou'd be ' confounded to- 
gether; and make up one and the ſame line, to 
inconſiderable is the ſpace of the whole Earth, 


in compariſon of chat diſtance. Bur the Stars 


have this in common with Saturn and the Sun, 
and 1 ſhould fay ſomething more. If then two A- 
ſtronomers ſhould ſtand, the one on the Earth, 
and the other in the Sun, and from thence ſhould 
oblerve one Star at the ſame time, the two vi. 
ſual rays of theſe two Aſtronomers wou'd not 
form a ſenſible Angle. But that you may 
conceive the ſame thing another way; ſhould a 
man be plac's on one of the Stars, this Sun, this 
Earth, and the ninety millions of miles that are 
betwixt em, would ſeem to him but as one point. 
This is demonſtrated. _ 1s 
Nor is the diſtance known betwixt any two 
tars, tho they appear never fo near one another ; 
You wou'd think, if you judg'd by your eye, the 
Pleiades almoſt touch'd one another; There is a 
Star ſcems to be plac'd on one of thoſe which make 
the Tail of the Grear Bear, your fight can hardly 
perceive that part of the Heaveus which divides 
them, they make together as it were but one double 
Star; yet if the moſt skilful Aſtronomers can- 
not with all the'r Arr find out their diſtance hr 
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each other, how far aſunder muſt two Stars be 

- © which appear remote from one another? And 
t # how much farther yet the two Polar Stars? How 

2 prodigious the length of that line, which reaches 
trom one to the other ? How immenſe the Circle 

e of which this line is the Diameter? How un- 

d fathomable the ſolidity of the Globe, which this 

d Circle is but a Section of ? Shall we {till wonder 

d 


IF that theſe Stars, tho ſo exceeding great, ſeem no 
e larger to us than ſo many Sparks? Shall we not 
). Þ :ather admire that from ſo vaſt a heighth they 
0 jhould preſerve the leaſt appearance of bodies, 
1, and that they ſhould be ſeen at all? And indeed, 
rs the quantity of them that is unſeen is innumera- 
n, ble: Tis true, we limit the number of the 
\- Stars, but that is only of ſuch Stars as are 
h, Þ viſible to us; for how ſhould we number thoſe 
ſd we cannot fee ? Thoſe, for example, which 


1- make up the Via La&ea, that trace of Light, which 
ot on a clear night, you may obſerve in the Sky 
y | from North to South; Thoſe, I fay, which be- 


1 ing by their extraordinary heighth ſo far out of 
is the reach of our eyes, that we cannot diſtinguiſh 
re every individual Star amongſt em, give a white 
it, @ caſt only to that part of the Heavens they are 
| placd in? = IE | 
50 Behold then the Earth on which we tread, it 


r; bangs looſe like a grain of Sand in the air. A 

te multitude of fiery Globes, tke vaſtneſs of whoſe 

E bulk confounds my imagination, and wholc heightn 

ke exceeds the reach of my conceptions, all perpe- 

y. tually rowling round this grain of Sand, have been 

es for above theſe fix thouſand years, and are ſtill 

le daily croſſing the wide, the immenſe ſpaces ot the 

n- Heavens. Or if you deſire another, and yer as 

m wonderful -a ſyſtem ; the Earth itſelf is turning 
| Tr - round 
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ound the Sun, which is the center of the Uni- 
varſe, with an inconceivable ſwiftneſs. Methinks 


I kee the motion of all theſe Globes, the orderly- 


match of thefe prodigious bodies ; they never 
diſorder, rever hit, never touch one another; 
ſhould but the leaſt of them happen to ſtart afide, 
and to tun againſt the Earth, what muſt become 
of the Earth? But on the contrary, all keep their 
refpective ſtations, remain inthe order preſcrib d 
to them, follow the tracts which are laid before 
them; And this, at leaft, with reſpec to us, is 
done with ſo little noiſe, that the vulgar knows 
not that there are ſuch Bodies. Oh the ſtrange 
and wonderful effect of chance! Could intelli- 
gence itſelf have done any thing beyond this 
One only thing I cannot underftand, Lacilius. 
Theſe vaſt bodies are ſo exact and fo conſtant in 
their courſes. in their revolutions, and their relations 
to each other, that a little Animal, confin'd to a cor- 
nar of that wide ſpace, which is call'd the World, 
having made his obſervations on them, has con- 
trivd an exact and an infallible method of fore. 
telling in what degree of their reſpective Courſes 
every one of theſe Stars will be two thouſand, 
tour thouſand, nay, twenty thouſand years hence. 
Here lyes my ſcruple, Lacilius: I it be by chance 
that they obſerve ſuch conſtant rules, what is or. 
der. and What are ruubs | 

Nay, I' ask you what is Chance: is it a Body, 
is it a Spirit, is ir a Eeing which you diſtinguiſh 


from all other Beings, which has a particular ex- 


iſtence, or which refides in any place? Or rather, is 
it not a mode or a faſhion of Being? When a Bowl 
runs 2gain{taStone,we are apt tofay tis a chance: 
but is itany thing more than the accidental hitting 
of theſe Bodies one againſt the other ? If by this 
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{trait courſe into an oblique one; if its direct mo- 
tion becomes more contracted; if ceafing from 
rowling on its Axis, it winds and whirls like a 


top, ſhall I from thence inter, that motion in ge- 


neral proceeds in this Bowl from this ſame chance? 
Shall I not rather ſuſpec that the Bowl owes ir 
to itſelf, or to the impulſe of the arm that threw 


jt? Or becauſe the circular motions of the wheels 


of a Clock are limited, the one by the other in 
their degrees of ſwiftneſs, ſhall I be leſs curious 


in — what may be the cauſe of all theſe 


motions ? Whether it lyes in the wheels them- 
ſelves, or is deriv'd from the moving faculty of 
a weight that gives em the {wing ? But neither 
theſe Wheels nor this Bowl cou'd produce this 
motion in themſelves, and ir does not lye in 
their own nature, if they can be depriv'd of it 
without changing this nature; it is therefore 
likely, that they are mov'd ſome other way, and 


thro a foreign power: And as for the celeſtial Bo- 


dies, if they ſhould be depriv'd of their motion, 
would therefore their nature be alter'd ? would 
they ceaſe from being Bodies? I can't believe 
they would: yet they move, and ſince they move 


not of themſelves, nor by their own nature, one 


wou'd examin, Lucilius, whether there is nor 

ſome principle without em that cauſes mis mo- 

tion. Whatever you find it, I call it God. 
Should we ſuppoſe theſe great Bodies to be 


indeed without motion, I ſhou'd not then ask 


who moves em, but J ſhould ſtill be allow'd to 
inquire who made them, as I may examin who 
made theſe Wheels or this Bowl ; and tho each 


of theſe Bodies was ſuppos'd to be but a heap of 


Atomes, which have accidentally Enit themſelves 
„ B b4 to 
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gether thro the figure and conformity of their 
parts, I ſhou'd take one of thoſe Atomes, and 


thould ſay, who created this Atome? is it Mat- 


ter? is it Spirit? had it any Idea of itſelf? if fo, 
then it exiſted a minute before it did exift ; it was 
and it was not at the ſame time; and if it be the 
Author of its own being, and of its manner of 
being, why did it make itſelf a Body rather than 
a Spirit? Or elſe had this Atome no Beginning 
Is it Eternal? Is it Infinite? Will you make a God 
of this Atome? 8 8 | | 

* The Mite has eyes, and turns away if it meet 


with ſuch objects as may be hurtful to it; place 


it on any thing that is black, for the help of your 
oblervarion, and it, while it is walking, you 
lay but the leaſt bit of Straw in its way, you 
will fee it alter its courſe immediately. And 
can you think that the Criſtalline humour, the 
Retina ,, and the Oprick Nerve, all which con- 
vey fight to this little Animal, are the product of 
chance? . 

One may obſerve in a drop of Water, that a 
little Pepper, which has been ſteep'd in ir, has 
excited the thirſt of an infinite number of ſmall 


Animals, whole figure may be perceiv'd with the 


heip of a Magnitying-Glaſs, and who are mo- 
ved to and fro witn an incredible ſwiftneſs; 


like fo many Monſters in the wide Ocean; each 


of rheſe imali Animals is a thouſand times lets 
than a Mite, and yet is a Body that lives, that re. 
ceives nouriſhment, that grows, that muſt not 
cnly have Muicles, but ſuch Veſſels alſo as are 
equivalent to Veins, Nerves and Arteries, and a 
Brain to make a deſtribution of its Animal Spi— 
5 ))) DET Ge; 
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the Heavens border upon infinity itſe 
other extream? Wou'd not one think it was the ſame 
Being who made, and who moves, with ſo much 
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no bigger than à grain of Sand, appears thro a 
Microſcope like a heap of many Plants, of which, 


ſome are plainly ſeen to bear Flowers, and other 


Fruits, ſome have buds only, and others are wi- 


ther d. How extreamly ſmall muſt be the Roots 
and Fibres thro which theſe little Plants receive 


their nouriſnment? And if one conſiders that 
theſe Plants bear their own Seed as well as Oaks 
or Pines, or that thoſe ſmall Animals, I was 
ſpeaking of, are multiply d by generation, as well 
as Elephants and Whales, whither will not ſuch 
obſervations lead one ? Who could work all theſe 


things which are ſo fine, ſo exceeding ſmall, that 


no eye can perceive em, and that hep. well as 
f, tho in the 


eaſe, the Heavens and the Stars, thoſe vaſt bodies 
which are ſo wonderful in their bigneſs, their e- 


levation, their ſwiftneſs, and the prodigious ex- 


tent of their courſes ? a 
Man enjoys the Sun, the Stars, the Heavens 


and their influences, as much as he does the Air 


he breathes, and the Earth on which he treads, 
and by which he is ſupported. This is matter 
of Fact, and if beſides the fact, I were to prove 
the probability of the thing, and that it is fitting 
he ſhould do fo, I might eaſily make it out, fince 
the Heavens and all that's contain'd in them, are 
not to be compar'd in nobleneſs and dignity, with 
one of the meaneſt Men on Earth; and ſince there 
can be no more proportion betwixt them, than 
ſation, and is only an extent according to three 
dimenſions, and a ſpiritual, a reaſonable, or an 
intelligent Being. It any one ſays that leſs than 


all 


what is betwixt Matter, which is deſtitute of Sen- 
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all theſe things might have ſerv'd for the preſer- 
vation of Man, I anſwer that leſs could not have 
ſery'd for the Glory of God, and for the magnify- 
ing of his power, his goodneſs, and his magniti- 
cence, ſincè let his works be never ſo great and won- 
derful,they might ſtill have been infinitely greater. 

The whole World, if it be made for Man, is, 
in a literal _ ſenſe, the leaſt thing that God has 


done for Man. the proof of which may be 


drawn from Religion. Man is therefore neither 
preſumptuous nor vain, when, ſubmitting to the 
evidence of Truth, he owns the advantages he has 
receiv'd, and might be tax'd with blindneſs and 


ſtupidity, did he refuſe to yield himfelf con. 


vinc'd thro the multitude of proofs which Religi- 


on lays before him, to ſhew him the greatneſs of 


his Priviledges, the certainty of his refuge, the 
reaſonablenets of his hopes, and to teach him what 
he is, and whathe may be. Ay, but the Moon is 
inhabited, at leaſt we don't know but it may. 
To how little purpoſe is it you talk of the Moon, 
Luciliur? If you own there is a God, nothing 
indeed is impoſſible. But do you deſign to ask 
whether it is on us alone that God has beſtow'd 
ſuch great bleſſings? Whether there are not other 
Men, or other Creatures in the Moon, whom al- 
{o he has made the objects of his bounty? Jo ſo 
vain a curioſity, to ſo frivolous a queſtion, let me 


anfwer, Lucilius, that the Earth is inhabited, we 


are the Inhabitants of it, and we know that we are 
ſo, we have proofs, demoaſtrarions, and convitti- 
ons, for all that we are to believe of God and of 
our ſelves. Ler the Nations who inhabit the 


Celeſtial Globes, whatever thoſe Nations are, be 
mindful of their own concerns. They have their 
cares, and we have ours. You have obſerv'd the 
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Moon, Lucilius; you have found its ſpots, its 
depths, its ruggednels, its elevation, its extent, 
its courſe, and its eclipſes, no Aſtronomer has yet 
done more. Now contrive ſome new and more 
exact Inſtruments; obſerve it again, and ſee whe. 
ther it is inhabited, what are its Inhabitants ? whe- 
ther they are like Men? or whether they are really 
Men? let me look after you, and let us both be 
convinc'd that there are Men who inhabit the 
Moon, and then, Lucilius, we'll confider, whe- 
ther thoſe Men are Chriſtians or no, and whether 
God has given them an equal ſhare of his favours 
with us. 3 | 1 
* Many millions of years, nay, many thouſand 
millions of years; ina word, as many as can be 
comprehended within the limits of time, are but 
an inſtant, being compar'd with the duration of 
| God, who is Eternal. The ſpaces of the whole 
Uaiverſe are but a point of an Atome, being com- 
par'd with his Immenſity. If it be ſo, as I affirm 
it is, for what proportion can there be between 
what is finite and what is infinite? J ask what is 
the courſe of a man's life, or what the extent of 
that grain of Sand, which is call'd the Earth; 
nay, of a ſmall part of that Earth which Man in- 
habits and enjoys ? The wicked are proſperous, 
while they live : Yes, ſome of them are, I own. 
Virtue is oppreſt, and Vice remains unpuniſh'd : 
It happens ſo ſometimes, tis true. This is then 
an injuſtice : No, not at all. You ſhould have 
prov'd, to draw this concluſion, that the wicked 
are abſolutely happy, the virtuous ablolutely de- 
priv'd of happineſs. and vice abſolutely and al- 
ways remains unpuniſh'd ; that the ſhort time in 
which the good are oppreſt, and the wicked pro- 
ſperous, ſhould at leaſt have a duration; that what 
we call proſperity and good fortune, 9 be 
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ſomething more than a falſe appearance, or a vain 
ſhadow which vaniſhes away; that this Atome, 


the Earth, in which Vertue and Vice ſo ſeldom 


meet with their deſerts, ſhould be the only ſtage 
on which they are to receive rewards and puniſh- 
ments. ES | OTE 

I can't infer more clearly, ffom my thinking 
that I am Spirit, than I conclude from what I do, 


or do not, according as I pleaſe, that I am free. 


Now freedom is the power of chooſing, or of ta- 
king a voluntary determination towards good or 
evil, fo that the doing of good or evil, is what is 
call'd Virtue or Vice: For Vice to remain abſo- 
lurely unpuniſh'd would be an injuſtice, tis true. 


For Vice to remain unpuniſh'd on Earth is a my- 
ſtery only; yet, let us, with the Atheiſt, ſup- 
poſe that an injuſtice too. All injuſtice is a ne. 


ation or a privation of juſtice, thereforeall in- 
Fiſtice "Aha a Juſtice : All Juſtice is a confor- 
mity to a ſoveraign reaſon. EII ask you then, 
whether it has nor ever been juſt that Vice ſhould 


be puniſh'd ? yes certainly, and the denying of 


it would be as ridiculous, as it one ſhou'd pre- 
tend to fav, that a Triangle has not three Angles. 


Now all conformity to Reaſon is a Truth: This 


conformity, as I ſaid Juſt now, always was. It 
may then be included in the number of what we 
call eternal Truths: but this Truth either is not 
and cannot be, or elſe it is the object of a know- 
ledge. This knowledge theretore is eternal, and 
this eternal knowledge is God. 


The moſt ſecret crimes are diſcover d ſo eaſily, 


notwithſtanding all the care that has been taken 
to prevent their being brought to light; and ſuch 
diſcoveries ſeem to reſult ſo naturally, even from 
the darkeſt plots that the Authors of thoſe crimes 
could invent to hide their guilt, that one would 
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unexpected events. The number of theſe diſco- 
veries is ſo great, that thoſe who are pleas'd to 
attribute them to chance, muſt own at leaſt, that 
from all ages the effects of chance have been moſt 


wonderful. 


* If you ſuppoſe that every man on Earth, 
without exception, is rich, and wants nothing, 
PIT infer from thence, that there is never a man 
on earth but what is poor, and wants every thing. 
There are but two ſorts of Riches, which compre- 
hend all the reſt, Money and Land; if all were 
rich, who would be a Husbandman to cultivate 
the Earth ? or who would dig and rip up its Bow- 
els to find out Gold or Silver ? Thoſe who live 
remote from any place where Gold and Silver 
lies, could not dig tor Gold and Silver, and thoſe 
who inhabit barren Lands, which produce nothing 


but Minerals, could hardly reap any Fruits. AY, 


but Trade, it is to be ſuppos'd, would ſupply 
both one and the other. But ſhould all men a- 
bound in Riches, ſo that none were under a neceſ- 


ſity of living by labour, who would be troubPFd 


with tranfporting from one place to another, 


your Cold, your Silver, or any thing that were 
bought or barterd? Who would fit out your 
Ships? Who would take care of conducting of 


them to their reſpective Ports? Who would tra- 
vel in Caravannes ? Even neceſſaries and the moſt 
uſeful things would then be wanting by every one. 
To baniſh neceſſity from the Earth, were to bid 


adieu to all Arts and Sciences, all Inventions and 
| Handicrafts ; befides, ſuch an equality amongſt - 


men, as to their Riches and Poſſeſſions, would 


occaſion the like, as to their ranks in the World; 


would baniſh all ſubordination, and would reduce 
men to have no Servants but themſelves, to re- 
OLE VITT TODD TLESERE SGT [1760 7: er In 
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332 De Characters, or ö 
ceive no help nor ſuccour from each other, wou'd | 1 
make Laws trivolous and uſeleſs, wou'd draw af 
ter it an univerſal Anarchy, would produce vio- 
lence, injuries, murders and impunity. 

If on the other hand, you ſuppoſe all men to 
be poor and indigent, in vain the Sun enlightens 
our Horizon; in vain it warms the Earth and ren- 
ders it fruitful; in vain the Heavens pour our 
their influences on it; in vain the Rivers water 
it with their ſtreams; in vain the Fields abound 

with Fruits; in vain the Sea, the Rocks, and the 
Mountains are ranſack d and rifl'd of their Tres- 
Ture. Bur if you grant that, of all men who are 
ſicatter'd throughout the world, ſome are rich and 
others poor, neceſſity then muſt reconcile, unite, 
and bind them together ; ſome muſt ſerve and 
obey, ſome muſt labour and cultivate the Earth, 
ſome muſt contrive and invent, ſome improve and 
bring their inventions to perfection; others muſt 
rule, protect, aſſiſt, communicate and enjoy. Or: 
der is reſtor d, and Providence appears. | 
* Should you ſuppoſe Power, dleneſs and Plea- 
fure to be the Share of ſome men only, and Sub- 
jection, Care and Miſery the lot of all the reſt, 
either the malice of men muſt have remoy'd all 
theſe things from their natural place, or elſe God 
himſelf muſt want Prudence. : | 
Some inequality in the conditions of men, for 
order and ſubordinations ſake, is the work of God, 
and demonſtrates a Divine Law: too great a dit- 
proportion, and ſuch as is generally ſeen amongſt 
them, is their own work, and is only the Law of 
force and violence. <p 22 | 
All extreams are vicious, and proceed from Men: | 


ORs 


compenſation is Juſt, and proceeds from God. — 
* It rheſe Characters do not take, I wonder =. EIS 
8 rondet they ſhou d- 


ſhould not; but if they4 
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Prefatory Diſcourſe 


VTHEOPHRASTUS 


Cannot conceive that a Man can entertain 
2 more vain and ridiculous thought, than to 
imagine that when he writes on any Art or 


Science, he ſhall be able to eſcape all ſort \þ 
of Cenſure, and obtain the good Opinion of e- || 
very Reader. 0 | | „ | 

dor conſidering the differences of the Genius a 


of Men, as ſtrange as that of their Faces, which 
makes ſome reliſh ſpeculation, others things, that 
are practical; inclines ſome to turn over Books to 15 
| exerciſe their Fancy, others to form their Judg- 'F 
ment; and amonegſt Readers, ſome love the force = 
of Demonſtration, others to underſtand nicely, or Wl 
torm Ratiocinations and ConjeQtures. I confine Mp 
my ſelf only to that Science which deſcribes Man- 
ners, examines Men, and diſcovers their Characters; Wh 
and I dare fay, that Works of this kind, which bi 
touch ſo near, and whoſe ſubject is Men them- 70 
ſelves, will not eafily meet with a favourable re. 
ception, _ 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 


Some of the Learned reliſh nothing but the 


Apothegms of the Ancients, and Ex amples drawn 
from the Romans, Grecians, Perſians and Egyp- 


ans; the Hiſtory of this preſent time is infipid 
to them, they are not all toucht with Men that 


are about them, and with whom they live. They 


make no Obſervations on their Manners. 


The Ladies and Courtiers, on rhe contrary. and 
all rhoſe who have a peat deal of Wir without 
Learning, are very indifferent for thoſe things that 
preceded them, and very eager after thoſe that paſs 
beiore their Eyes, and are as it were under 
their Hands; theſe they pry into, theſe they ap- 
prehend ; they continually obſerve the Perſons 
that are about them, are charm'd with the de- 
ſcriptions and repreſentatiens that are made of 
their contemporaries and fellow Citizens: In ſhort, 


of thoſe that refemble themſelves. to whom yet 


they think they do not bear the leaſt reſemblance; 


inſomuch, that thoſe who inſtruct us from the 


Pulpir, often judge irexpedient to neglect Prezch- 
ing ſolid Divinity, to gain Men by their own weak- 
nels, and reduce them to their duty by things that 


pleaſe their Palate, and are within their compre- 


henſion. | 

The Court is ignorant of the. Affairs of the City, 
or by reaſon of the contemptible Opinion it has of 
ir, does not endeavour to remove that prejudice, 
and is not the leaſt toucht with the Images it 
might turniſh; fo on the contrary, the Court 
is repreſented ., as it always is, full of in. 
trigues and deſigns ; the City does not draw e- 


nough from this deſcription, to ſatisfie its curioſi- 


iy, and to form a juſt 1dea of a Place, which can 
no otherwiſe be known but by living there; on 
the cther fide, it is not very natural for men to 

5 1 agree 


concerning Theopraſtus. 
agree about the Beauty or Delicacy of a Moral 


Treatiſe, which defigns and paints themſelves. and 


where they cannot avoid ſee ing their own Faces; 
they fly into paſſion and condemn it; they no 
longer approve the Satyr that bites ievereiy, bur 
when it keeps at a diitance from them, and fixes 
its Teeth on ſome body elſe. N 
What probability is there to pleaſe all the dit. 


ferent taſtes of Men, by one ſingle Lract of Mo- 


rality ? Some ſearch tor Definitions, Diviſions, 
Tables and Method; theſe are deſirous to have ex- 
plain'd what Vertue is in general, and then every 
Verrue in particular; what difference there is be- 
tween Valour, Fortitude and Magnanimity; the 
extream Vices, either in defect or exceſs, betwix 
whom each Veitue is plac'd,and of which of theſe 
two extreams it moſt participates: no other ſort of 
Doctrine pleaſes them. Others are ſatisfy d to have 
the Mannersreduc'd to the Paſſions, and to demon- 
ſtrate them by the motion of the Blood, by the 
Fibres and Arteries, they II excuſe an Author all 
the reſt. | 
There are a third Claſs, who are of Opinion, 

that the whole Doctrine of Manners ought ro tend 
to their Reformation ; to diltinguiſh the good 
from the bad, and to diſcover what is vain, weak 
and ridiculous, from what is good, ſolid and 
commendable. by 

Theſe ſolace themſelves infinitely in the reading 
of Books, and taking for granted rhe Principles 
of Natural and Moral Philoſophy repeated by 
the Antients and Moderns, immediately apply 
themſelves to the Manners of the times, and cor- 
rect Men by one another, by thoſe Images of things 
thatare ſo familiar to them, from whence neverthe- 
leſs they are not capable of inſtructing them: 
ſelves, „„ a 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 
Such is the Treatiſe ot the Characters of Man- 
rers, which 1 e mg has left us; he collected 
them from the Erhicks, and great Morals of Ari- 


| ſtole, whole Scholar he was; the excellent defini- 


tions, that are at the beginning of each Chapter, 


are eſtabliſhd on the Ideas and Principles of this 


geit Philoſopher, and the foundation of the Cha- 
racters which are there deſcrib'd, is taken from the 
{ame original; it is true, he makes them more 
particular, by the ſcope he gives them, and by his 
ingenious Satyrizing the Greeks, but eſpecially 
the Jibemans. „ 
This Book cannot be thought otherwiſe than 
the beginning of a greater, which Theophraſt vs 
had begun. The defign of this Philoſopher, as you 
may oblerve in his Preface, was to treat of all 
Vertues and Vices; and as he himſelf aſſures you, 
he undertook this great Work, at Ninety Nine 
Years of Age: it is probable that the ſhortneſs of 


bis remaining Lite hindred him from perfecting it. 


] own that the common Opinion is, that he iv'd 
above an hundred years, and St Jerome in one of 
his Letters, which he wrote to Nepotranrzs, aſſerts 
that he dy'd full an hundred and ſeven years old; 
ſo that 1 doubt not in the leaſt, that it was an An- 
tent Error either in the Gee Numerical Letters, 
Ly which Diogenes Laertius computed, who 
ieckon'd him to have liv'd but ninety five years, or 
in the firſt Manuſcripts of this Hiſtorian; if what 
others {ty is true, that the Ninety nine years, 


which the Author aſctibes to himſelf in the Pre- 
face, are exactly the fame in four Manuſcripts in 
the Palatine Library; where are alſo the fivelaſt 


Chapters of che Characters of Theophraſtus, which 
are wanting in the old Editions; and which are alſo 


two. 


concerning Theophraſtus. V 
two Titles, the one, The Opinion the World has 
of the Vicious; the other Of Sordid Gain; which 
are found alone, without Chapters. | 
This Work is nothing but a Fragment, yet not- 
withſtanding a precious remain of Antiquity, and 
a Monument of the vivacity of mind, and firm 
and ſolid Judgment of this Philoſopher ar ſo great 
an Age; it will always be a Maſter-piece in its 
kind, there is nothing extant wherein the A777c/ 
taſte is more remarkable, or the Grecian Eloquence 
more conſpicuous ; ſo that they call'd it a golden 
Book: theLearned particularly obſerving the Diver- 
fity of Manners there treated cf, and the natural 
way of expreſſing the Characters, and comparing 
it with that of the Poet Menander, a Scholar of 
Theophraſtis, who ſerv'd afterwards for a Model 
for Terence, who in our days has been ſo happily 
imitated cannot but diſcover in this little Work, 
the Original of all Comedy; I mean that which 
is free trom all Quibbles, Obſcenities and Puns, 
which is taken from Nature, and diverts both the 
Wiſe and Vertuous. _ ee bh 
But to make the beauty of theſe Characters 
more conſpicuous, and excite the Reader, per. 
haps it may not be improper, ro ſay ſomething con- 
cerning their Author. He was a Fullers Son of 
Ereſ7s, a City in Lesbos; his firſt Maſter in his 
own Country was Leucippus of the ſame place; * wor 
from thence he went to P/ato's School, and after- Leucipus 
wards ſettl'd at Ariſtotle's ; where he ſoon diſtin- e jars 
guiſhes himſelf from all the reſt of the Scholars. His 2 you 
new Maſter,charm'd with the readineſs of hisWir. «lar. 
and ſweetneſs of his Elocution, chang'd his name, 
which was Typrtamus, to that of Euphraſtus, 
which ſignifies one that talks well, but this name 
not ſufficiently expreſſing the great eſtimation he 
We 
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a7: A Prefatory Diſcourſe 
he had for the beauty ot his Genius and Language, 
he call'd him Theophraſtus, that is, one whoſe 
Language is Divine. Which agrees with Ciceros 


ruled But,, or De Claris Osatoribus; who ts 


ſubſtantial than Ariſtoile.more agreeable and ſmooth 
han Theophraſtus ? and in ſome of his Epiſtles to 
Atticus, he calls him his Friend, and ſays, that his 
Works were familiar to him, and the reading of 
them had afforded him abundance of pleaſure. 
Arifiotle relates concerning him and Calif henes 
another of his Scholars, what P/ato before had 


Ca/iflberes had a dull Invention, and ſluggiſh Fan- 
cy, and that Theophraſis on the contrary was 
{o vivactous, piercing and penetrating, that he 


a thing ; that the one wanted Spurs to prick him 
torward, the other Reins to hold him in. 


{frreemels, which equ ly reign'd in his Style and 
Converſation, It is ſaid that Axiſtotle's Scholars, 
obſerving their Maſter grow in years, and of a 
weak Conftiurion, they begg d of him to name his 
Succeior, and as he had only two Perſons ia his 
9caoo! on whom the choice could fall, Menede- 
„bers were its the *, Rhodian, and Theophraſtus the Ereftan, 
#645 our ofa tender reipect for him, that he defign'd 
of eee to exclude, he declar'd himſelf after this manner. 
ms Pretending a little time after his Diſciples had 
Biilfiaber, Made this requeſt to him, in their preſence, that 
thi eg a the Wine be commonly used was prejudicial to 
eber, him, he order'd Wine do be brought him both of 
P. ao. holes and Leco, he drunk of both of them, 
and {aid it was very evident what Country they 

LE Welle 


Sentimernts of this Philoſopher, in his Book Inti- 


more fertile and cepiors than Pluto, more ſolid and 


ſaid of Ariſtotle himſelf and Acnocrates; that 


would comprehend all that was to be known of 


He was eipecially eſteem'd for a Character of 


to te. 
the f. 


Was ( 
this 


concerning Theophraſtus. 

were of, and that each in its kind was excellent, 
the firſt was very ſtrong, but that of Lesbos was 
more pleaſant, and to that he gave the preference. 
Whatever Aulus Gellius ſay in reference to this 


matter, tis certain that when Ariſtotle was accusd 


by Eurimedon a Prieſt of Ceres, for having ſpoken 


irreverently of the Gods, fearing the fate of 


Socrates, he left Athens and retir'd to Chalſcis a 
City of Eubœa; and left his School to a Lesbian, 
whom he intruſted with his Writings, on condition 
he ſhould never make them publick; and tis to 


this Theephraſtzs, that we are oblig'd for the 


Works of that great Man. F 
is name became ſo famous thro all Greece, be- 
ing Succeſſor to Ariſtotle, that he could reckon 


ſoon after in the School that was left him near 


two thouſand Scholars. He was envy'd by *Sopho- * wi rhe 
cles, Son to Amphiclides, at that time chief Magi- Tragick 


Vil 


| ſtrate, who out of Enmity to him, but under a Peet. 


Pretext of. a regulation of Government, and to 
hinder. publick Aſſemblies, made a Law which 
prohibited under pain of Death, any Philoſopher 
to teach in Schools. They all ſubmitted to it, bur 
the following year Philo ſucceeding Sophocles, who 
was diſcharg'd his Office, the Atheniaus repeaPd 
this deteſtable Law, that the other had. made, 
and laying a fine of five Talents upon him, re- 
eltabliſh'd Theophraſtus and the reſt of the Philo- 
ſopher s. = nth | 415 5 

He was in this more fortunate than Ariorle, 
who was forc'd to ſubmit to Eurimedon. He had 
like to have ſeen one Agromdes puniſh'd by the 


Athenians for impiety, only becauſe he durſt ac. 


cuſe him of it; ſo great was the Opinion this 
People had of him, and which his Vertue merited. 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 
They gave him the Character of a Man of fin- 


gular Prudence, Zealous for the publick good, 


Laborious, Officious, Aﬀable, Liberal. Plutarch 
ſays when Ereſus was oppreſt with Tyrants, who 
* uſurp'd the Government , he joyn'd with 

ydiay his Countryman, and out of his own 


Eſtate contributed with him to arm the baniſh'd 


Men, who entring into their City expelPd the 


Traytors, and reſtor'd the whole Ifle of Lesbos 
to its liberty. 11 

His many and excellent accompliſhments, did 
not only acquire him the good- will of the People, 


but the eſteem and familiarity of Kings: he was 


Caſſander's Friend, who ſucceeded Arideus Bro- 
ther to Alexander the Great, in the Kingdom of 
Macedon ; and Prolomy Son of Lagus, and firſt 
King of Egypt kept a conſtant correſpondence with 
this Philoſopher. At laſt he dy'd, worn out with 
Age and Fatigues, and ceas'd at the ſame time 
both to Labour and Live: All Greece lamented 


It is ſaid that in his extream old Age, not be- 
ing able longer to go on Foot, he caus'd himſelf 


to be carry'd in a Litter through the City, that 


he might be ſeen by the People to whom he was 
io dear. *Tis reported allo, that his Scholars that 
ſtood about his Bed before his Death, asking him 


dreſt himſelf to them after this manner. 

Liſe deceives us, it roy es us great pleaſure 
in the poſjeifion of Honour, but Life and Miſery 
begin 1ogetber, which end in Death, there is often 
nothing more unprofitable than the love . Reputa- 
tion. Therefore, my Diſciples, be content : if you 
can contemnthe ejtecm of Men, you'll ſave a great 
deal of trouble; and if it abate not your Courage, 
: | | Wy it 


* 


him, and all the Athenians aſſiſted ar his Funeral. 


if he had nothing to recommend to them, he ad- 


% o& . ad a 4-4 War fad —_W_> —— 7 
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concerning Theophraſtus. 
it may ſtill happen that Honour may be your re- 
ward : remember only that in Life are man 
uſeleſs things, and but few that tend to a ſolid end. 
have now no leiſure to determine what Sect I 
ought to eſpouſe, but for you my Survivors, you 


cannot too ſeriouſly conſider what you ought to do. 
And theſe were his laſt words. | 


Cicero in the Third Book of his Tſculan 
Queſtions ſays, that Theophraſtus dying com- 


plain'd of Nature, that ſhe had given Harts and 


Crows ſo long a Life, who were altogether uſe- 
leſs, and had allotted Men too ſhorr a time, in 
regard it was of ſuch conſequence for themto live 


long ; that if the Age of Men were extended to a 


greater number of years, their Life would be cul- 
tivated by an univerſal Knowledge, and all Arts 


and Sciences might be brought to Perfection. And 


St Zerome aſſures us, that Theophraſtus at One 
hundred and ſeven years old, taken ill of that 
Diſtemper of which he dy'd, lamented that he 


was oblig'd to quit Life, at a time when he juſt 
began to be wile. : 


e us'd to ſay, we ought not to love Friends to 


try them, but to try them to love them: That 


Friends ought to be common amongſt Brethren, as 


all things are common amongſt Friends: That you 
_ ought as ſoon to truſt to a Horſe without a Bridle, 


azto Man that ſpeaks without Fudgment; that the 


greateſt Expence that a Man can be at, is that of 
his time. He ſaid once to a Perſon that ſate filent 
at Table during the Entertainment, If you are a 


Man of Senſe you are to blame to ſay nothing, but 
if otherwiſe you do very well, Theſe were ſome 
of his Maxim, 


Brrt if we ſpeak of his Works, they are infi- 


pite, and we cannot find that any of the Antients 


wrote 
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wrote more than Theophraſtus : Diogenes Laertius 
reckons up more than Two hundred different 
Tracts, and the ſubjeAs of which they treated: 
the greateſt part of which are loft by the Injury 
of time, and the other remaining parts he reduces 
10 Twenty Tracts which are collected out of the 
Volumes of his Works : there are Nine Books of 
the Hiſtory of Plants, Six of their Cauſes : he 


wrote of Minds, of Fire, of Stones, of Honey, of the 


ens of fair Weather, the ſigns of Tempeſts, of 
the frens of Rein, of Smells, of Sweat, of the Ver. 
tigo, of Wearine/s, of tbe Relaxation of the Nerves, 
of Swooning, of Fiſh that live out of the Water, of 
Animuls that change their colour, of Animals that 
are born ſuddenly, of Animals ſubjett 10 Envy, 
the Charatters of Manners ; theſe are what re. 
main of his Writings ; amongſt which this laſt 
which I tranſlate, is not inferiour in beauty to 


any of thoſe which are prefervd, but may be 


ſuperior in merit to any of thoſe which are loft: 


Bur if any one ſhould coldly receive this moral 


Treatiſe, on the account of thoſe things they may 


obſerve there, which are only applicable to the 
times in which they were wrote, and have no re- 


lation to their Manners ; what can they do more 
_ advantageous and obliging to themſelves, than to 
get tree of this poſſeſſion in favour of their own 
Cuſtoms and Manners, which they only take up 
on truſt without any deliberation, and perempto- 
rity pronounce all others contemptible, which 
are not conformable ro them, thereby depriving 
themſelves of that pleaſure and inſtruction,which 
the reading of the Ancients would afford them. 

We who are now Modern, will be Ancient in 
a ſhort time: then the Hiſtory of our times will 


make Pofterity reliſh the felling of Off ces, 


chat 
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cConcerning Theophraſtus. x1 
that is to ſay, the power of protecting Inno- 
cence, puniſhing Guilt, and doing Juſtice to the 
World, bought with ready Money like a Farm ; 
and will reconcile them to the ſplendour of our 
| * Partiſans, a ſort of Men, treated with the laſt, pa. 
| contempt amongſt the Hebrews and Greeks. of the Re- 
| They'll hear of a Capitol City, of a Great King- venue. 
dom, which had neither Publick Places, Baths, 
| Fountains, Amphitheatres, Galleries, Porticoes, nor 
Publick Walks, which was notwithſtanding a a 
prodigious City; they will be told of ſome Per- 
ſons, whoſe life was ſpent with going from one 
Houle to another; of Women, who kept neither 
Shops nor Inns, yet had their Houſes open for 
_ thoſe that would pay for their admiſſion ; where 
you might have had Cards and Dice, or play'd at 
what fort of Game you pleas'd; that you might have 
eat in thoſe Houſes,and rhat they were convenient 
for all fort of Commerce. They'll be intorm'd that 
ſome People paſt up and down the Streets only 
to ſeem to be in haſte ; that there was no Famili- 
arity or Converſation there, but all in confuſicn, 
and as it were in an alarm by the noiſe of Coaches, 
which were hardly to be avoided, and which were 
drove at ſuch a rate thro the middle of the Streets, 
as if it were for the Prize of ſome Race. They'll 
learn without wonder, that in the time of Pub- 
lick Peace and Tranquility the Inhabitants went 
to the Temples, viſited Ladies and their Friends, 
with offenſive Weapons, and that there was no 
perſon almoſt but carry'd at his ſide, wherewith 
at one puſh to murder another. | L 
Now if our Poſterity, aftoniſht at cuſtoms ſo 
ſtrange and different from theirs, ſhould therefore 
diſlike our Memoirs, our Poetry, our 1 | 
| To 1 al 
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and Satyrs, might not we complain of them afore- 
hand that by this falſe delicacy they depriv'd 
themſelves of the reading ſo many excellent 
Works, ſo elaborate and ſo regular, and of the 
knowledge of the moſt glorious Reign that ever 
yet adorn'd Hiſtory, err egy 
Let us then have the ſame tender regard for 
the Books of the Ancients, which we our ſelves 
hope for from Poſterity, being perſuaded no uſes 
or cuſtoms continue in all ages, but vary with 
the times ; and that we are too remote from 
thoſe that are paſt, and too near thoſe now in 
vogue, to be at the due diſtance that is requiſite 


to make a juſt Judgment of either. Then will 


not that which we call thepoliteneſs of our Man. 
ners, or the Decorum of our Cuſtoms, or our 
State and Magnificence, prepoſſeſſes us any more 
againſt the Atbenians plain way of living, than a. 
gainſt that of the firſt men, great of themſelves, 
and independant on a thouſand exteriour things, 


which afcerwards were invented perhaps to ſup- 


ply the defect of that true Grandeur, which is 
now no more. . 

Nature ſhew'd herſelf in them, in all her purity 
and dignity; and was not br inthe leaſt ſully'd by 
Vanity, Luxury and fooliſh Ambition. No Man was 
honour'd for his Land, but on the account of his 
Strength or Vertue; none were enrich'd by Places 
or Penſions, but by their Fields and Flocks, their 
Children and Servants; their Food was wholeſom 
and natural, the fruits ofthe Earth, and the milk 
of their Beaſts; their Rayment plain and com eni- 
ent, made of their Wool and Fleeces ; their 
pleiſures innocent, a great Crop, the Marriage 
of their Children, a good underſtanding with 
their Neighbours, peace in their Families. No- 
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concerning Theophraſtus. xijjji 
| thing can be more oppoſite to our Manners than 


all theſe things; but the diſtance of the time 
makes us reliſh them, as the diſtance of place 


occaſions us to receive all that different relations, 
or Books of Travels informs us of remote Places, 


and ſtrange Countries. They tell ns of a Reli- 
gion, a Policy, a way of Feeding, Habiting, 


Building and making War that we knew nothing 
of, and of Manners that we were ignorant of; 


thoſe that approach neareſt ours affect us, thoſe 


that are more diſtant fill us with admiration, but 


all amuſe us, leſs diſguſted with the barbarity of 


Manners and Cuſtoms of People ſo remote, than 
inſtructed, and even pleas'd with their novelty ; 
it ſuffices us that thoſe concerning whom we 
have the account, are Siamites, Chineſe, Negroes, 
or Aby/ſenes. 5 | 

Now thoſe whoſe Manners Theephraſtus paints 
were Athenians, and we are Frenchmen , and if 
we add to the diverſity of Place and Climate, the 


long interval of time, and confider that this Book 


was wrote in the laſt year ofthe CR V Olympiad, 


three hundred and fourteen years before theChriſtian 


Era, and alſo that tis above two thouſand years 
ſince the People of Athens, livd of whom he dravvs 
the Picture, we may admire to know our {elves 
there, our Friends, our Enemies, thoſe whom we 
live with, and that being diſtant from each other 
ſo many ages, the reſemblance ſhou'd. be ſo great. 
In ſhort, Men in their Souls and Paſſions change 
not, but are {till the ſame they were, and as they 
are deſcrib'd by Theopbraſtus, Vain, Diſſemblers, 
Flatterers, Selfiſh, Impudent, Importunate, Di- 


ſtruſtful, Backbiters, Quarrel ſome and Superſti- 


tious. | 
"Tis true, Athens was a free City, it was the 
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center of the Republick, its Citizens were equal 


one with another, they walk'd moſtly alone and 
on foot, in a neat peaceable and ſpacious City, 
going into the Shops and Markets to buy what 
necellaries they wanted themſelves; Court emu- 
lation did not in the leiſt incline them to leave 
this common way of Lite : they kept their Slaves 


for the Baths, for their Repaſts, for their Do. 


meſtick ſervice, and for travelling ; they ſpent 
one part of their time in the publick places, the 
Temples, the Amphitheatres, on the Peer or un. 


der the Portico's, and in the middle of a City of 


which they were equally Maſters, There the 
people met together ro * of the Publick 
Affairs, there they treated with Strangers. In 
other places the Phil ſophers ſometimes deliverd 
their Doctrine, ſometimes convyers'd with their 
„do | | 
Theſe places were at the ſame time a Scene of 


Pleaſure and Bufineſs ; there was ſomething in 


their Manners which was plain and popular,which 
I acknowledge little reſembles ours; yet not- 


withſtanding what Men were the Athenians in 


general! and what City like Athens! what Laws! 
what Policy! what Valour! what Diſcipline! 
what Perfection in all Arts and Sciences! nay, 
what Politeneſs in their common Converſation and 


Language! Theophraſtus, the ſame Theophraſtus | 


ot whom ſo great things have been ſaid, this a- 
greeable Talker, this Man that expreſs d himſelf 
Divinely, was known to be a Foreigner, and call'd 


1o by an ignorant Woman, of whom he bought 


Herbs in the Market, who knew by a fort of Al- 
ticꝶ nicety, which he wanted (which the Romans 
afterwards call'd Urbanity) that he was no Ahe ni 


an; and Cicero relates, that this great man was 
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amaz d, that having liv'd to old Age in Athens, 


and being ſo perfect a maſter of the Ar7ic& Lan- 


guage, and having habituated himſelf to the Ac- 
cent ſo many years, that yet he could not do 
that, which the common People naturally and 
without any difficulty do. But if we read in this 
Treatiſe,the Characters of certain Manners which 
we can't juſtifie, and appear ridiculous to us, we 
ought to remember that I heophraſtzs had the ſame 


thought of them, that he lookt upon them as Vices 


which he had drawn ſo to the Life, that the Picture 
would ſerve both to ſhame andcorrect the Athenians. 

But being defirous to pleaſe thoſe, who cpldly 
receive whatſoever concerns Strangers and the 
Ancients, and value none but their own Manners, 
we have added them likewiſe to this Work: It 


was thought excuſable not to follow the deſign of 


this Philoſopher, as well becauſe it was always 
dangerous to imitate the works of another, eſpe - 
cially if he be an Antient, or an Author of great 
Reputation; as alſo becauſe the, only figure 
which is call'd deſcription or enumeration, and 
which is made uſe of with ſo great ſucceſs, in 
theſe twenty eight Chapters of Characters, might 
{ucceed abundantly leſs if handFd by a Genius 
much inferior to that of Theopbraſtus. 

On the contrary, remembring that amongſt the 
the great number of Tracts of this Philoſopher re- . 5. ME 
lated by Diogenes Laertiius, there is one under the cnciſeman- 
Title of Proverbs, that is to ſay, independant %% which 


R . | Solomon 
pieces, as reflections or remarks ; and that the wri 4s Pre- 


| firſt and greateſt. Book of Morality that ever was 9% # be 


meant, and 


made, bears the ſame name in the ſacred Writ z een 
found my ſelf excited, by ſo great models, ac- 4, 


cording to my ability to follow the ſame method, pivire, ad 


* to write of Manners ; and was not at all diſcou- v admit 
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from the undertaking, by two Works of Morali- 


ty which are in every ones Hands; and that ei- 
ther for want of attention or through a Spirit of 
Criticiſm, ſome may think theſe remarks are imi- 
tations. | 1 
Theone by the engagement of its Author, makes 
Metaphy ſicks ſubſervient to Religion, explains 
the nature of the Soul, its Paſſions, its Vices, 
diſcuſſes the moſt ſerious motives that lead to 
Vertue, and endeavours to make a man a Chri- 
ſtian : the other, which is the production of a 
Mind, inſtructed by converſation in the World, 
and in which the delicacy is equal to the pe- 
netration, obſerving that ſfelf-love in man is the 
cauſe of all his errors, attacks it without inter- 
miſſion in every part where'tis found; and this 
one thought, as it is multiply'd a thouſand difte- 
rent ways by choice of words and variety of ex- 
preſſions has always the charms of Novelty. 

I have not follow'd either of theſe two ways in 


the Work, which is joyn'd to the Tranſlation of 


theſe Characters, it is quite different from the 
other two, which I ſpoke of; leſs ſublime than 
the firſt, and leſs delicate than the ſecond, its ſole 
deſign being to render Man reaſonable, by plain 
and common ways, and by examining him indit- 
ferently, without any regard to method, and ac- 
cording as the ſeveral Chapters lead to it thro his 
ſeveral Ages, Sexes and Conditions, thro the Vices, 
Weakneſles and the Ridicule which attend them. 
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| ſource of his diſorder ; on the quite contrary. 


theſe new Characters diſplaying, the thoughts, iv 
timents and inclinations, of Men, d er ine 
principle of their Villany and Folly. make us 
eaſily foreſee all that they are cap 16 {iy or 


do, and abate our wonder at a Thouſand Vi- 


cious and Frivolous Actions, of which their Lite 
It muſt be acknowledg'd, that in the Titles of 


both the Works, the difficulty was found near equal; 


for thoſe, into which, the latter is divided, if they 
do not pleaſe well enough, the Reader is per- 


mitted to put others in the room of em. But with 


relation to the Titles of the Characters of Theo- 
phraſtus, the ſame Liberty is not allow'd, becauſe 
we are not Maſters of another Mans propriety, 
but muſt follow the Spirit of the Author, and 
render him according to the neareſt ſenſè of the 
Greek words, and at the ſame time according to 
the moſt exact conformity to their Chapters, which 
was found very difficult: becauſe very often the 


fipnification of a Greek Term, tranſlated word for 
Word, is quite another thing in our Language 


for example, Irony, which with us is a raillery in 


Converſation or Rhetorical Trope, with T heo- 


Phraſt us ſignifies ſomewhat between cheating and 
diſſembling, and which in the whole is neither 
the oe nor the other, but that very particular Vice 
which is defcrib'd in his firſt Chapter. 

And in other places, the Greeks have ſome- 
times to or three very different terms to expreſs 
aitterent things, which we cannot render hut on- 
ly by one ſingle word; this Poverty of our Lan- 
guage does very much embarraſs us. | 

Jou may obſerve in this 77 Work, three ſorts 


concerning Theopraſtus. 1 
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bund bimdelt oblig'd to thee altera. 


3, by Teaſon ofthe Characters and Manners of 
Dettins tre Palnts or Satyrizes. 


he deanitions that are at the beginning of each 
DUCT ale very difficult; they are ſhorr and con. 


in Ther thraſles, according to the force of the 


e, And The Style Sor Aristotle, who furniſh'd 
with the frft Ideas; 1 was oblig'd to enlarge 


Ain the Tranflation £0 make them intelligible”: 


ate allo in this Track ſome unfiniſht Phraſes, 


ch make but nperfect ſenſe, but it is caſie to 


ply che rue Cle. You ll find in the various 
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To coachade, as this Work is nothing put a plain 
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kucdion „concerning the Manners of Men, by 


ch "ris rather design 1d to makethem Wiſe than 
rned, | think my ſelf exempt from the trouble 


lon 8 and curio s Obſerv ations, Or of Learned 
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THEOPHRASTUS 


Done from the 


GREEK 
Efore I particularly applied my ſelf to the 

Study of this ſubject, I have often won. 

dered, (nor can I yet forbear ſo to do 
how it comes to paſs, that all Greece, be- 
ing ſituated under the ſame Air, and all the Gre- 
cians alike educated, that yet there ſhould be ſo 
great a diſparity of Manners amongſt them. 1 
therefore (dear Policles) having for a long time 
ſtudied Men, being now ninety nine years old, 
during which time, I have been converſant with 
Perſons of all Tempers, Humours, and Inclinati- 
ons, and obſerving with great nicety both the 
Good and Bad, comparing one with the other 
thought fit to deſcribe what method each propoſed 
to himſelf in his way of living, I will therefore 
Dd 2 ſhew 


Put upon them, with all imaginable tender * 
25 | >a 


The Characters 


ſhow you their ſeveral ſorts of Manners, and what 
their different Inclinations tend to in daily Con- 
verſation. For I am of Opinion, dear Policles, 


that Poſterity will be much advantaged by leaving 
them ſuch Remains as theſe, which they may ſer 
betore them as Examples, what Perſons tc chooſe 


to be more familiar and converſant with, by a 
noble emulation of whoſe Virtues they may be- 
come great Men. But to return to my tilt deſign. 
It is you that are to conſider and examine, if what 
I ſay be agreeable to right reaſon. Therefore 
omitting long Prefaces, and many things that might 
be ſaid on this ſubject, I will begin with Di/femu- 
lation. Firſt, I will define it, I will deſcribe 
whar fort of Man this Diſſembler is, what it is he 
propoſes by all his Actions, and afterwards treat 
of the other Paſſions ſucceſſively, according to my 
frlt intended method. 
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, Diſimulation. 


5 give an imperfect deſcription of Diſſimula- 


tion; It is the managing Words and Actions, 
to baſe and finifter ends. The Diffembler ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to his moſt inveterate Enemies, 
as if there were not the leaſt grudge between 
them. Thoſe that he defigns to enſnare and ruin, 


he cotnmends before their Faces; and if they hap- 


pen to fall under any misfortune, he then moſt 
compaſſionately condoles them. He ſeems to 
flight the moſt opprobrious things ſaid of him, and 
entertains thole that rail againft him for abuſes 


of Theophraſtus. 
˖ and complaiſance. To thoſe that deſire to ſpeak 
s with him in haſte, he pretends buſineſs, and bids 
them call another time; all his own deſigns he 
- carefully conceals, but ſays he will declare him- 
7 ſelf, being at preſent upon the point of deliberati- 
TY on. Sometimes he ſays he's but juſt come to Town, 
; or that he came late laſt night, or was taken il 
5 on the Road. | 
| If you ask to borrow Money of him, or come 


t to receive the Publick Taxes, he'll tell you Jam 
e no Trader: at another time you ſhall hear him 
t talk of his great dealings, tho he has not the leaſt 
buſineſs. . 

fn 

8 When he has been liſtening attentively to 
8 Peoples Diſcourſe, he afteQs ro frm as if he had 
+ | not concerned himſelf about it. What he ſees, 
y he will deny that he ever ſaw, pretends forget- 


fulneſs to all his Promiſes. Diſcourſe him about 
ſome things, he ſays hel conſider of them ; but 
is {ſtrangely ſtruck with admiration ; concerning 
ſome other matters he was before of the fame 
Sentiment with your ſelf. According as occaſion 
requires, theſe are his common expreſſions. I be- 
liebe not a word of it ——— It can never enter 


M into me to conctibe iti — — Tt amages ME ——> 
5 Sure ] am not my own ſelf. He always repreſent- 
ed matters otherwiſe to me — This is an inte 

s, credible thing, and exceeds all belief. Pray tell 
n it to ſome body elſe ſhall T believe you, and 
, thinſe that he has impoſed upon me? Be extream 
op. | cautious how you give credit to ſuch deceitful and 
ſt inſinuating Harangues, for there is nothing more 
0 ' pernicious. Theſe perſons Actions proceeding 
id from fly and inſnaring Principles, ought more to 
=o be ſhunn'd than the Venom of Vipers. 
d | 5 
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The C barafers 
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a gone by. He buys Apples and Pede, and car- 


rica 


i. * 
* " * 


0 Flattay. 


Lat tery is a ſordid way of Converſation, ad 
vantageous only to the Hatterer. | 
When the Flatterer walks abroad with any one. 


obſerve, ſays he, how the Eyes of all Men are fixt 


on you; there is no perſon in the whole City ſo 
honoured beſides Jour ſelft; you had an extraor- 
dinary Character yeſterday on the Change, there 


were above Thirty of us together, and the Dil: 


courſe happening ts be who had the beſt Reputa. 
tion in the whole City, you were the firſt perſon 


mention d, and the whole Company unanimouſly 
declar'd you the Man. He tells him a thouſand 


Tuch things as theſe, then falls to bruſhing the 
Lint off his Cloaths, and if the Wind chance to 


blow a little Chaft or a Straw into bis Hair, he 


takes it out, and ſmiling ſays, becauſe I have 
not kept you company theſe two days, fee how 
grey your Beard is grown, ſure a man of your 
Age's hair may be as black as any body's. When- 
ever he begins to ſpeak, the Flatterer enjoyns the 
whole Company ſilence, praiſes him in his own 


hearing, applauds him both by Words and Acti- 


ons and when he has finiſht his diſcourſe, de- 


clares what he has ſaid to be moſt ſublime. If 


he happen to break a Jeſt upon any one, he'll be 
ſure to laugh ſufficiently, and ſeems forc'd to 
cram the end of his Coat into his mouth to ſtop 


his laughter. Whoever he meets in the way as 


they go along he bids them ſtop, till his Patron 


ries t 
tunit 
then 
this 7 
| heb 

neat] 
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3 
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of Theophraſtus. 
ries them home to his Children, taking arr opp «*- 
runity to give them to them in the Father's figh 


then kiſſing them fays, molt delicate Branches 


this noble Stock. If he be along with kim whe 
he buys his Shoes, tells him his Foot is mo: 
neatly ſhaped than the Shoe itfelf. Vhen h 


pays a viſit to any. of his Friends, the Flatteres. 


runs before him, and acquaints them, that ſuch a 

perſon is about to pay them a vifit, then return. 

ing back, favs, I have told them of your coming, 

who are very proud of the honour. He's an ex- 

quifite Fellow at all thoſe Trifles, that belong 

only to Women, and has accompliſht himſelf 
lo as to be extraordinary handy abont them. 
He's the firſt man that commends the Wines at an 
entertainment: and if it be poſſible, places him- 
ſelf next the Maſter of the Feaſt, ſaying, Sir, you 
eat little or nothing ; then taking ſomething off 
the Table.ſhows it, and ſays, how delicious is this? 
Then officioufly enquires, if he be not a cold, or 
if he will pleaſe to have any thing on to keep him 
warmer ; he's perpetually whiſpering him in the 
Ear, and let him direct his diſcourſe to whom he 
will, be ſure his eyes are always fixt upon him. 
In the Theatre he takes the Cuſhion from the 
Page, and will lay it himſelf. He tells him his 
Houle is ingeniouſly contriv'd and ſumptuouily 


built, his Orchard curiouſly planted, his Picture 


extraordinary like, and finely drawn. In a word, 
a Flatterer ſuits all his Words and Actions to 
infinuate himſelf into the good opinion of o- 


thers. i g I. 
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26 5 The Characters 


—— n 2 


V Impertmence. 


I Mpertinence is an habit of talking much to no 
1 purpoſe. This Impertinent ſitting next a per- 
ion that is a meer ſtranger to him, will tell him a 
long Story in praiſe of his own Wife, and give an 
exact and particular relation of his laſt nights 
Dream; tells you every individual Diſh that was 
at the laſt Feaſt he was at; when he begins to be 

uam in his diſcourſe, he ſays, that the World 
much degenerates, and that the preſent Age is 
more wicked than the former; that Corn is very 
dear in the Mark et, and that there are abundance 

ol Foreigners in Town ; that preſently after the 

* The tl Bacchanals the Ships may put to Sea; that a 

Bacchanals little rain would extraordinarily forward the 


celebr ed fruits of the Earth, and give us the proſpect 
in the City 
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gpriag, dung his Fields. Days allo, that it is very hard 
to make a ſhift to live in the World; he'll give a 


Rights of Ceres were periorm'd, Demppus had 
. the greateſt * Torch. He enquires how many 
* The my» Pillars ſupport the Muſick Theatre, tells you ye- 
Fericvef ſterday he took a Vomit, asketh what day of the 
Ceres Month it is, and if you have the Patience to hear 
fads i him you'll never get rid of him. 5 
che nigh:, x . 8 
gud the Athenians frmve who ſbeald bring the largeſt Torch: 


He 


t che f a plenciful Crop; that next year he intends to 


Stranger to underſtand, that when the myſterious 


He tells you as mighty news, that the * Myſte- 


duſtriouſſy ſhunn'd by all thoſe, who are fond of vioned. 


ry; he'll fir with his Breeches above his knees, 
and ſhow his naked Fleſh ; he ſees nothing upon 


next to hand, and greedily. crams it down, drink- 


of Theophraſtus. * 


ries are celebrated in Auguſt, the F Apaturia , The 


in Ofober, and the ¶ Bacchanals in December in Ge = 


the Country. Theſe fort of Men ought to be in- former. 


Ly 
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2 Fever, for it is intolerable to be troubl'd with 8 2 
thoſe perſons, who cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt , gg | 
times of Buſineſs and Leiſure. „ ; 


| | | I S2cend | 
Bacchanal: celebrated inthe Country in Winter, 1 
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Ruſticity. 


1 Clown is a perſon ignorant of what is 

neat and decorous ; when he has taken nau- 

ſeons + Phyſick, he will intrude into publick j 25 
Company; he can perceive no difference between Greek 
the richeſt Perfumes, and ordinary Thyme, he al- wer- 
ways wears Shoes too big for his Feet, and accu- fe jr” 5 
{toms himſelf to talk very loud in Company. He , x. 
repoſes no Truſt or Confidence in his neareſt Re- breath 
lations or Friends, but confults his menial Ser- fink very 
vants in Affairs of greateft importance, and what- uc. 
ioever he hears abroad in Company, he tells at 

home to his Hirelings that do his Country drudge- 


RA A SY ian 


the way as he goes along worthy obſerving or ad- 
miring, unleſs he meet an Ox or an Aſs, or a 
Goat, then he ſtands ſtock {till and is wonderful- 
B When he goes into his own 

itchin he'll take a great piece of whatever comes 


if 


+4 very 


rude 


thing a- 
mong ſt 

abe A- 
thenians. 


Food. 


The Characters 
ing a great draught immediately after it, but 
contrives it ſo cunningly, that his own Cook- 
Maid may not diſcover him. Then he goes and 


helps her to turn the Mill, and provide neceſſaries 


for himſelf and the whole Family. He riſes from 


Dinner to go to fodder his Cattel, and if any body 


knock at the door, he liſtens. Calling his Dog, 


he takes him by the Snout, ſaying, this is he 


that preſerves my Lands, my Houſe, and all 
things in it; when he receives Money, he al 
ways ſcruples it, and asks to have it changed. If 
he has lenr a neighbour a Plough, a Sickle or a 
Sack, whenever there happens to be a ſtormy 
night that he cannot fleep, he'll be ſure to re- 
member them, and ſend for them home then. 
Whoever he meets in the City, he asks how Skins 


and Salt-fiſh ſell ; whar is like to be the effect of 


this new Moon ; tells them that he is going to 


thave himſelt preſently ; he is fo rude as to ſing in 


the Bath, and wears his Shoes full of Nails; and 


becauſe it lies in his way goes to || Archiar's, 


Shop to buy Salt-hſh, which he carries home in 
his hand thro the open Street. 


14 fame Dealer in Salt- ib, the common Peoples ordinary 


WY 


* bs rn 8 „„ 
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_ Wheedling. 


HIS is a deceitful and infinuating way of 
Converſation, more regarding what is plea- 


; fant and agreeable, than what is vertuous and 
zonelt, The Wheedler complements every one, 


22 


— e _g 


_ of Theophraſtus. 
as far off as he can ſee them, uſes the higheſt En- 
comiums he can invent, admires a perſon in all 
particulars, and taking hold of him with both 
hands will not part with him, but force himſelf 
upon him, importunately asking what time he 
will be at leifure to receive a Viſit, and detains 
him, till he has paſt a thouſand Complements on 
him. FE Oy 
If he be choſen an Arbitrator, he conſults how 
to be favourable to the oppoſite fide, and orders 
: matters ſo as to oblige both. To render himſelf 
| Acceptable to Strangers; he ſays he finds more 
Honour and Probity amongſt them, than his own 
Country men. When he is invited to an Entei- 
tainment, he deſires to ſee the Maſter of the 
i Houſe his Children, and when they come in, 
13 he ſays two Figs are not more alike than they and 
) 
7 
| 


their Parents, and calling them to him, kiſſes 
them, ſets them down by him, and plays with 
them at the meaneſt childiſh ſports, lays them in 
> Lap while they ſleep, rho they are very bur- 
\ | *henfom to him. He always goes cloſe ſhav'd, 
and takes great care to keep his Teeth very white, 
has change of Cloaths for every day in the Week, 
_ and throws them by when they are a good as 
| new; he's an excellent Cuſtomer to the Perfu- 
mer; he uſes that part of the Town where the | 
rticheſt perſons are, and the * Schools that young * pancing, 
Gentlemen teſort to. At the Theatre alſo he ſeats Peng, 
himſelf next Perſons of the greateſt Quality. He Riding, 
pretends never to buy any thing for himſelf but && 
only for Preſents to ſend to his Friends at Byzap- 
tium, Spartan Dogs to ſend to Cyz:crs, and the 
f fine Hymettiax Honey to Rhodes, making the 
whole City acquainted with his generous a“ ions. 
Hg keeps Apes and Monkeys, and Sicilian Doves 


at 


lact. | 


10 


F Such as 
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The Characters 


at home, has all ſort of rich Efſences and Per- 


fumes, fine Lacedemonian twiſted Canes, and 


Hangings with the Figures of Noble Perſians 


in them. He has a little neat Hall ſtrew'd with 


Sand to Wreſtle in, and a Tennis Court, and 


when he meets any of the Philoſophers or So. 
phiſts, or Fencing, or Mufick-Maſters, he offici- 
ouſly defires *em to make uſe of it for their per- 
formances, during which time, he entertains ſome 
of the Spectators with the praiſe both of the 
Houſe and Maſter. . 2 | 


— — * 


Of Villany. 


— 
—— 


A Villain is a Fellow regardleſs of Honeſty or 
11 Decency in Words and Actions. This Pro. 
fligate perſon, prone to all wickedneſs, is often 


taking Oaths, but has not the leaſt regard to Re- 


putation, and values not whatever the World ſays 


of him. He is Impudent, Crafty and Tricking, 


and will perpetratè any thing. He is not aſham d 
when he is ſober to go and Dance the molt ob- 


ſcene Poſture Dances amongſt the Pub lick Actors 
without a Mask. When * the Shows are to be 
2065 Faire Teen he will force himſelf to be Receiver of the 
areje:n in Money, and runs about demanding it of every 
Spedctator, but if any produce him a Ticket to 
tee grazzs, he picks a Quarrel with them. He's 


a meer Jack of all Trades: Sometimes he keeps 
an Ale-houſe, at other times he's a Cock-Bawd, 
a Ferry man, and ſometimes he's a Tax-gatherer, 


and becauſe there is nothing ſo ſordid, but he 


will undertake; he ſerves for a publick Cryer; 


then 


then again he's a Cook, after turns Gameſter ; 


: j| Freſh and Sali-fiſh are to be ſold, and ſpends ms. 


of Theophraſtus. 


nothing comes amiſs to him. He ſufters his own 
Mother to periſh for want of common ſuſtenance. 
He is an errant Thief, and is every now and then 
dragg d to Goal, which is his place of Reſidence 
more than his own houſe. He is one of thoſe 
that gather a Croud about them in the Street, 
and make a doleful complaint, in a loud and 
lamentable tone, abuſing and railing at all 
that oppoſe them. Some croud to ſee him, 


others go on their way without hearing the ſtory, . 


whilſt he tells ſome the beginning, ſome the 
middle, others the end of his tale : You may al- 
ſo obſerve that he chooſes that time when there 
is the greateſt concourſe of people, that there 
may be the more Witneſſes to his kaſcality. He is 
always in Law, either ſuing or being ſued ; ſome 
Suits he keeps off by Perjury, to others he ap- 


— 


pears. He is never without à + Box in his Boſom, + 4 lt 


and has a load of Papers relating to Law matters C Bot 


in his hands, and as a ſingular Argument of his eee 


 Impudence is always a Ring- leader. amongſt litigi- carried 


ous Pettifoggers. what re, 
What Money he lends at Intereſt he demands , 45 
three f Semiobolis a day for the uſe of each f b 
Drachma. He is a conſtant Tayern haunter, and boli make 
walks up and down in thoſe places, where « Drach- 
in luxurious living, what he has got by his baſe — 2 | 
age Theſe are troubleſom Fellows, whole thenians. 
ouths are continually open to revile, and 10 
much given to it, thar the Exchange and all the 
Taverns are continually diſturb'd by their noiſe 
and clamour,  _ 
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8 The Characters 
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1 Loquacity. 


any perſon in company to tell his own Story, but 
let it be what it will, tells you, you miſtake the 
matter ; but he rakes the thing right, and if you 
_ pleaſe to hear him, he will make it very clear to 
you. If you make any reply, he ſuddenly inter- 
rupts you. Saying, Why Sir, you forget what you 
were talking about, it's very well you begin to re- 
collect yourſelf, ſee how. beneficial it is for Peo- 


But what was it I was going to fay ? Why truly 
you very ſoon apprehend a thing; I was waiting 
to ſee if you would be of my Sentiment in this 
matter ; always taking ſuch occaſions as theſe not 
to permit the perſon he talks with the liberty of 
breathing: and after he has thus tormented all that 

will hear him, he is ſo rude to intrude into the 
was pu- Company of perſons met together upon impor- 
Ache ſome Impertinence. Thence he goes into the Pub- 
Solon lick * Schools and places of f Exerciſe, where he 
Lew, from interrupts the Maſters by his fooliſh prating, and 
which they hinders the Scholars from improving by their In- 
Ow ſtructions; if any perſon diſcover an inclination 
Theo. to go away, he will follow him, and will not part 
phraftus's from him till he comes to his door. It he hear of 


time. 


the Citizens, he runs up and down to tell it to e- 
very body. He gives you a very long account - 


J* we would define Loquacity, it is an exceſſive 
affluence of words. The Prater will not ſuffer 


ple to inform one another ; then preſently ſays, 


pd d with tant Affairs, and drives themaway by his trouble. 


any thing tranſacted in the Publick Aſſemblies of | 


of Theophraſtus. _ 264 


the famous Bartel that was fought when || Ariſto | The Bar 1 
phontes the Orator was Governour ; and of that 4% F Ar- 1 
of the. Lacedemonians, under the Command of e 9 
Izæſander. Then tells you with what general ap- n Alex- il 
plauſe he made a Speech in Publick, repeating a ander ob- 'F 
great deal of it with Invectives againſt the Com- *2inee 
mon People, which are fo tireſome to thoſe that}? Ne 
| hear him, that ſome forget what he ſays as ſoon death 
1 as *tis out of his Mouth, others fall aſleep, and Darius, 
. others leave him in the midſt of his Haranguèe. If e news 
this Talker be fitting on the Bench, the Judge m hie 


C 

| a Ss came to 
l ſhall not be able to determine matters. If he's at Athens 
1 


—— _ 
＋ 


e ee en 


e 
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the Theatre, he'll neither let you ſee or hear any when A- 
thing, or even permit him that fits next to him at iſto» 
the Table to eat his Meat. He declares it is very 5e 
. . . or 
hard for him to be ſilent, his Tongue being ſo ve- was chief 
ry well hung, that he'd rather be accounted more Maziftrare. 1 
ggarrulous than a Swallow, than be filent, and pa- - This was | 
g dently bears all ridicules, even thoſe of his own Ae 1 
> 
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; Battel "Fo 
Children, who when they want to go to reſt, de- 2 "8 


fire him to talk to them that they may the ſooner a very | 
| 5 Gs neſs, - ; 


** * 


— — 1 


The Newſmonger. 


h 
; 
E is a Perſon that falſely relates Words and 
Actions, according to his own humour and 
caprice. If he meet with any of his Friends, 
with a formal look or grave nod, asks whence 1 
come you ? what good News have you ? have you | ; 
nothing elſe ? and goes on to ask him, is there 9 
no more news in the Town? I affure you there . 
is wonderful good News, and without giving 
5 | him 


\ 


»Arideus 


Son of 


= „ Characters 


time to anſwer, continues, what was it you ſaid ? 


{ perceive that you know nothing, and therefore 


I will entertain you with ſome matters; and this 
relation is either from ſome Souldier, or Aſter 
the Pipers Son, or Lycon the Prince, who is 
lately come out of the Army, from whom he 
hears what he tells yon; he always produces 
ſuch Authors as theſe for his Stories, who no body 
can find to contradict. They alſo told him, that 
TE Ine © King and + Polyſperchontes have got the 
Atlexan- day, and that || Caſſander was fallen into their 
der the hands alive. But if any body ask him, do you 
Great. believe theſe things yourſelf, he ſays the thing 


14 Ce js beyond all diſpute, and the News of the whole 


Kieran. Town, that it was continually confirm'd, every 


der. body agreed in the ſame ſtory concerning the 
Is we Fight, that there was a very great Slaughter made, 


# falle re. which might eaſily be read in the Countenances of 


dert Caſ- 


Ender zb All, that were concerned in managing publick af: 

fairs, which now ſeem'd to be quite altered. 
Antipa- He ſays, he heard that a perſon came from Aa- 
N cedonia, who was preſent at all the tranſactions, 
> Ari. has been conceal'd this five days in the Magi- 
deus and ſtrates houſe; when he has told all this, he adds 
Polyſper- ſome compaſſionate condoling Expreſſions, What 
6e e think you Gentlemen of this ſucceſs? Poor (a,. 
Ro ſander unhappy Prince! moſt miſerable Man 
Alexan- ice what Fortune can do! for Caſſander was ve- 


ders ry brave, and had a gallant Army. But pray 


Children, (ſays he) keep this to yourſelf, for 'tis a great 


and had | | | 
the betray ſectet; and preſently runs up and down the Ci- 


of it, ty to tell it himſelf. I muſt confeſs I am much 
amaz'd, what theſe raiſers and diſperſers of falſe 
News and Reports propoſe to themſelves, for 
without mentioning the ſordid baſeneſs, that al- 
ways attends a lye, it often turns to W 
dice) 


of Theophraſtus. 15 ] 
: for it very often happens that they have their 1 
. | Cloaths ſtolen away from them in the Bath, 1 
while the People crowd about them, to hear "if 
g their Romances. Others! after they have been " 
- victorious both by Sea and Land, on theExchange, l 
. are everely fined for neglecting to attend their | 
5 Buſineſs in the Courts of Juſtice ; and others, | 
. who by their thundring Words moſt valiantly 9 
t conquer Cities, are often diſappointed where to | 
> find a Dinner. There is nothing can be more 1 
A miſerable than theſe folks circumſtances, for * 
what Porticue, what Shop, what part of the Ex- l 
; change, do they not ſpend whole days in, to the 1 
; great uneafineſs of their Hearers, whom they * 
/ deafen with their lying ſtories. | 
5 l 
5 — — — —ͤ 1 
t 3 1 9 | "| 
: Of Impudence occaſioned by Covetouſneſs. 9 
5 | | 9 
„ | is Vice may be defined the making Repu- 1 
— 'T tation ſubſervient to fordid Gain. A Per- 1 
5 Ion influenc'd by this principle, will ask to bor- 1 
t row Money of one whom he has already open- 
- ly cheated. The very day that he Sacrifices to Þ 
the Gods, he falts his conſecrated Fleſh, and 1 
. keeps it for another time (inſtead of + devoutly + his mee (| 
J | cating it) going to Supper with ſome body elſe, 25e cuſtom 1 
t and calling in his Foot-Boy before the whole among the 1 
Company, takes a great piece of Meat and Bread Greeks. * 
hoff the Table, gives it him, and in all their hear: i} 
e ings bids him eat heartily; when he goes himſelf if 
* to the Butchers, that he may have the better pen- 1 
= ny-worth, tells him that he did him a kindneſs. 14 
4 at ſuch a time; irhen his Meat is weighed . 
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The Characters 
(ſtanding by the Scales) he will (if it be poſſible) 


| pr more in than is his due weight; it he be 
Eg 1ndered from that, he will throw a Bone into the 
8 Scale, which if he can bur carry off he is mighti- 


ly pleas'd; but if he cannor, he'll ſnatch ſome ot the 
Offal off the Stall, and go away mightily pleas'd. 
When he has any Strangers with him, that defire to 
ſee a Play, and give him Money to pay their 
1 places, he always contracts for himſelf to come 
By | in on freecoſt, and have his Children and their 
Wy Tutor in the next day after. What he ſees ano. 
ther have that colt very cheap, he'll beg earneſtly 


mw. to anothers Houle, hell be borrowing even Barley, 
we. | or Chaff it ſelf ; and get thoſe he bortowed it of, 
WE | to ſend it home to his own Houſe. He goes in- 
wy. to the Bath, and makes uſe of all the Barhing 
ine zar Vellels, and other Conveniencies, and ſo * bathes 
lier pes himſelf, whilſt the Maſter of the Bath exclaims 
e. did ſ% againſt him, bur to no purpoſe, and going away 
e%ee tells him, I have Bathed, but no thanks to you. 


| | Charges. 
| Of Sordid Frugality. 
HY \ | | { 5 Vice is a contriving to be ſaving and pe- 
1 nurious beyond what is Decent and Com- 
. * mendable. A Perſon of this Temper will publick- 


ly dun his Friends that he receives Money of every 


4 The. f : h1 
1 The Month, for a fingle Farching, which was the 


Czrecke 


beg an their balance of the laſt accompt, and keeps reckoning 
pablick En- how many Glaſſes each Man drinks at his Table. 
Ferran His offering to Diana is the meanelt of all the 
Gueſts. Whatſoever is bought tor him, though 

C | never 


ment' with 
theje Ofer- 


to let him have part of ir. And when he comes 


_ of Theophraſtus. ES 
ever ſo good a pennyworth, he always ſays it is 
very dent. It his poor Foot-boy lets a Pot fall, or by 
milchance breaks an earthen Diſh, he'll ſave the 
price of it cut of his allowance. And if his 
Wite happen to loſe but a Penny, he'll remove 
all his Houſhold Stuff, have all the Beds taken 
down, turn the Trunks and Boxes out of their 
places, and have every nook and corner where the 
0:d Lumber lies jearcht. Whatever he ſells, the 
the Buyer is ſure to have a hard Bargain of it. 
He'll never let any perſon gather ſo much as a 
Fig out of his Garden, or go over his Field, or 


take up an Olive, or a little branch of Palm that 


is faln trom his Trees. He goes over the bounds 
of his ground every day to ſee if any thing be mil- 


ting, or if all things were in the ſame places they 


were. If any of his Debtors does not punctual- 

ly. pay him on the day when the Money is due, 

he'll be well paid for his forbearance, and reckon 
Intereſt upon Intereſt, When he invites his Friends 

to Dinner he gives them but one little pitiful 

Diſh. He goes to Market, but often comes home 
empty, every thing being too dear for him. He 

orders his Wife that ſhe ſhould not lend a Neigh- 

tour a little Salt, or a bit of Candle, a little 
Cummin, Pennyroyal, an handful of Flower, a wy 15 
little Garland, or a ſmall * Cake; for, ſays he, ae 
the e {mall matters amount to a vaſt deal in a year. of Homer 
In ſhort, this miſerable Wretch's Money-Cheſt is and Honey. 
cover'd all over with mould, and his Keys all As 1 mou | 
ruſty. He wears Cloaths roo ſhorr and ftreighr for 1; 004 
him, the leaſt drop of Oil ſuffices ro anoint him, was ler- 
his head is cloſe ſhav'd, at + noon he pulls off his bs. | 
Shoes to ſave them, and goes to the Fullers, ear- Mich fe 
neſtly begging them to uſe a greãt deal of || Earth — 
in his Cloaths, that they may not be ſoon dirty ae l. 
again. OS | Ade, 


\ 
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A Brazen d-fac'd Fellow. 


| T His {ort of Impudence 1s not hard to define : 
It is profeſſing Villanous Tricks and Snams 
in an affected way of kailery. When this Brute 


manner of rudeneſs and indecency, even tv the ex- 
poſing her Modeſty. At the Play-Houſe when 
_ every body is filent he Claps, and Hiſſes thoſe 
things which the reſt of the Audience hear with 
great ſatisfaction, when all perſons are in ent up- 
on the Play, he lyes down upon his Lack, and ſor- 
didly falls a Belching , interrupring every body, 
making them turn back to look upon him. He 
oes in a full Market to all the Stalls, where 
uts, Apples, and all fort of Fruit are fold, and 
{tanding there cats of them all, talking all the 
while with thoſe that fell them, ſcrapes acquain- 
tance with every one that paſſes by, and calls em 


ſees any in haſte, he HH ftop him to know what he 
is going about. He'll go to a perſon that has juſt 
been caſt in a great Suit at Law, and ee ee 
him. When he has bought his Supper, and hir'd 
the Muſicians to play betore him, he ſhows every 
body he meets what he has provided, and invites 
them to take part with him. You pay ſee him 
Places ſtanding ar the 4 Barbers or Perfumers Shops, . tel- 
where idie ling what an Entertainment he is to be at that 
Perſons a= night, and that he intends to be very drunk there. 
wah mel. Tt he ſells Wine, he'll put what is bad and ſo- 


* # at ow * time they may go in gratis. When he's ſent on ai 
ſiſth cf | | | Em- 


meets a Lady of the beſt Quality, he offers her all 


, 


od 


by their names, tho he never knew them; if he 
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phiſticated upon his beſt Friends. His Children 
are not ſufferel to go and {ee Plays, till the very 


— 
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of Theophraſtus. 2 
Embaſſy with ſome of his Fellow Citizens, he 
leaves what was allow d him by the Publick, to 


defray his Charges at home, and borrows of his 
Fellow Travellers. It is uſual tor him to load 


his Servant that Travels with him, with as much 
as he can poſſibly carry, and yet not allow him 
neceſſary ſubſiſtance. When the Ambaſſadours 


have receiv'd their Preſents, he immediately de- 


mands his part, that he may turn it into Money, 


When he Baches, he calls the Boy that attends, 


and ſwears at him for buying ſuch ſtinking Oyl, 
that he cannot endure to ſmell it, and takes 


that occaſion to make uſe of anothers. If his 


Servants find bur the leaſt piece of Money in 
the way, he demands his part of it, making ule of 


this Expreſſion, F Mercury is common. Alſo he + Like our 


has theſe tricks, if he meaſure any thing or deſtri ©7%s 

; 5 halves. 
bure to his Servants their Allowances, he uſes a 
meaſure whoſe bottom is rais'd up inwards, 
which, when he has fill'd, he's very careful to 


ſtrike as cloſe as ever he can. And if he's to pay 


'Thir | ponnds, he Il take care that it ſhall want 
| 


four ¶ Drach;za's of weight. When he makes a || An hun- 


publick entertainment, he orders his Servants to ared made 


give him a particular account of what is left 32328 a 
and if there be but half a Raddiſh miſſing, he care.. 
fully looks atter it, leſt choſe that wait at Table 

ſhould have it. 5 


1 * e — td. 8 — um 
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Of Unſeaſonable Conver{ ation. 


/ 
N ill timing of Converſation is that which 
| makes it uneaſie and troubleſom to all per- 
ſons, When a Man is entirely taken up with af- 
| 1 E fairs 
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ſent them 
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20 The Characters 
fairs of his own, waich are of the greateſt conſe- 
uence to him, an importunate troubleſom Fel- 


his little Trifles, and deſires to adviſe with him 


ſtreſs when ſhe is in a raging Fever. At the very 
moment he ſees a perſon caſt in Court for being 
bound for another, he deſires him to do him tlic 
4 fame favour. If he is ſummond as a Witneſs, 
hae comes to give in his evidence atter the Tryal 
Greeks _._ i 5 74; "Thee 
the ſame is over; if he is invited to a Wedding, then is the 


day they time he thinks fit to ſhew his Wit in railing againſt 


ſacrificed, the Fair Sex. He earneitly importunes his Friend 
ah 3 that is very weary, being juſt come off a long and 
An tireſome Journey, to rake a Walk with him. 
Friends at When a thing is {01d he'll bring a Chapman that 
home, ar would give more for it. Sometimes you will have 
Come pare of him riſe up in the midſt of a great Company, and 
ths Sac-i- Make A relation from beginning to end of what 
Fee. There- has Juſt then pais'd there, which every body has 
fore it was ſeen heard, and knows as well as himſelf. He 
ee Will officiouſly thruſt himſelf into the manape- 
Fim to le. ment of another perſons aftairs, who is extreamly 
mad port averſe to it, but ver docs nt know how to deny 


before the him. When the * Sacrificcs ate to be perform'd. and 


Fat we IE | : > 3 : A 
3 Feaſt made by any Perſon, he goes to him, and 


or be kary ASKS to have part of what is, provided. If any 
wh-ther he Gentleman corrects his Servant in his fight, ſays 
ſhuld be in he, I beat one of mine upon the ſame occaſion, 
745. n, and he preſently went and hang'd himſelf. Being 
Steer Choſen Umpire by two perſons that have been 
uſed not to long at Law, and deſire to have the matter ac- 
dance til commodated, he leaves it to themſelves to agree 


ef the Re it. At an Entertainment he takes that + perſon 
paſt was o- 


we; ard Out to dance with him that has ſcarce either eat or 


the Tables drank. | | | j 
takenaway. ; | | A 


low intrudes upon him, to communicate ſome of 


about them. He'll alſo go to ſup with his Mi- 


of Theophraſtus. 


A Bufte-body. 


FT His over-officiouſneſs, (which is the Cha- 
rater of a bufie body) is an affecting an 
extraordinary kindneſs for others both by Words 
and Actions. This perſon ſhall attribute the ſuc- 
cels of an affair ro himſelf that was far beyond his 
power to perform, he'll inſiſt a long time ta prove 
that a thing which every body is thoroughly con- 
vinc'd of, was rational and beyond contradiction 
he makes the Servant fill out more Wine than what 
the perſon is able to drink. If he be where two 
are equally quarrelling, he effectually ſeis them 
together by the Ears. He ofters his ſervice to 
ſhew you the way, tho he does not know it. nor 
whether it will carry you. He goes to the Gene- 
ral of the Army, and asks him when he draws up- 
his Men in Barallia ro engage the Enemy, and en- 
2 it he have no orders for him to morrow. 
oming to his Father, asks him if his Mother is 
aſleep ſtill, and not come out of her Chamber 
yet; when he is ordered to keep at home for a 
diſtemper, for which the Phyſicians thirk fit to 
forbid him the uſe of Wine, he will drink it on 
purpoſe to try the Experiment, whether it will do 
him good or harm. When a Woman dies in the 
Neighbourhood, he is the only perſon to write the 
Epitaph, where he inſcribes her Husbands name, her 
Fathers, her Mothers, ard her own, with an account 
of what Country ſhe was, and her Deſcent, with 
this famous Elogvy, THEY WERE ALL PER: 
SONS OF EMINENT VIRTUE. If at 
Ec 4 | any 
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any time he is oblig'd to make Oath in a Court 
of Judicature, turning himſelf about to the ftan- 
ders by, ſays, This is not the firſt time by many 
that I have been a Witneſs. | 


Of Stupidity. 


GTupidiry may be defir'd a dulneſs of thought, 


influencing both Words and Actions. The 


Blockhead, when he himſelf has caſt up the Sum, 


will ask him that fits next him what the Total a- 
mounts to. If he has a Suit depending, and knows 


the very day when it will come to Hearing, he 


quite forgets it, and takesa Journey into the Coun- 
try ; when he is at the Theatre to ſee a Play, he 
falls faſt aſleep, and wakes not till the reſt of the 
Spectators are all gone; when he hath glutted 
himſelf, at midnight, being Cropfick, he'll get 


up and walk abroad for Digeſtion, and ſo have 
his Neighbours Dogs fall upon him. When he 


has receiv'd any thing from another, and laid it 
up himſelf, he enquires where that very thing is, 


not being able to find it. When he is told ot the 
death of one of his Friends, and is invited to his 
Funeral, putting on a Countenance full of Grief 
and Sorrow, and ſhedding Teats, yet ſtill think- 


ing of ſomething elle, ſays, it happen d very well; 
he carries Witneſſes with him when he f receives 
Money, and falls our with his Servant, for not 


neſſes with buying Cucumbers in the midſt of Winter. When 
ze wen his Sons are Fencing or Racing, he'll not let them 
When he is. 
in 


leave off till they are quite ſpent. 


= 
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of Theophraſtus. 


in the Field boiling Lentules, he forgets that he | 


has ſeaſon'd them before, and throws Salt again 


into the Pot, _ them ſo briny, that no bo- | 
na time of exceſſive Rain, 
when every one wiſhes for dry Weather, he ſays, f 20 be in- 
methinks this Rain water is very pleaſant. If he rerr'd our of 
be ask'd how many were carried thro the t Sacred e City ace 
Gate to be interr'd, (ſuppoſing the perſon talkt of s 


Money) ſays, I with you and I were worth as ea, 15 


dy can eat them. 


much. 


Brutality. 


1 Brutiſhneſs is a rudeneſs attending Words 
and Actions. It a rude Fellow be ask'd 


where is ſuch a perſon? he anſwers, pray don't 


trouble me. If you complement him, he takes 
no notice of it. When he has any thing to ſell 
if you ask him the price of it, he won't tell yon, 
but rather angrily asks you what fault can you 
find with it. Of thoſe devour perſons, who at 


| ſolemn times ſend the uſual offerings to the Tem-. 
ple of the Gods, he ſays, that if their prayers are 


heard, and that they have but what they deſire, 


they are very well requited and paid for their 
preſents. If any one caſually joſtle him, or 


chance to tread on his Toe, he'll never forgive 


him. When he has denied a Friend that defired 
to borrow Money of him, and told him that he 
hath none to lend, he will afterwords bring it, 


and diſdainfully ſay, he has a mind to throw this 


away alſo to what he has loſt before. If he ftum- 


ble againſt a Stone in the Street he curſes it bit- 


terly. 
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+7he terly. He will not ſtay one moment beyond the 

Greeks time appointed for any perſon, tho it be on the ac. 

272 count of Buſineſs of great importance to himfett: 

paſſge of He has an affected fingularity not to ſing at a 

their Poets, Feaſt, or Þ repeat in his turn, nor dance with the 
7 ae other Company : in fine, he neither regards the 

Buser ain. Gods, nor takes any care to offer up his Vows and 

ment was Sacrifices. 8 SE 

over, . | 


Of Superſtition. 
\ 1 7E may define Superſtition to be a Worſhip- 
ping of the Deity out of Fear and Terror. 


hands and purified himſelf with Holy Water, tak- 
ing a Lawrel-Leaf out of the Temple and putting 
it in his Mouth, ſhall walk about a whole day ſo: 
if a Weaſil croſs the way he goes, he'll ſtir no 
further till ſome body elſe has gone before him, or 
he has thrown three ſtones croſs the way. In what 
part ſoever of the Houſe he ſees à Serpent, there 
he builds an Altar. He pours Oyl out of his Eſ- 
ſence- Bottle all over the conſecrated Stones, that 


he falls down upon his knees, and molt devoutly 
adores them. When a Mouſe has gnaw'd a hole 
in his Sack of Meal, he goes to the Soothſayers, and 
gravely enquires what he muſt do in the matter, and 
If they tell him be muſt ſend his Sack to be mended, 
he cannot in the leaſt reſt {arisfy'd with this An. 
{wer ; but imagining ſome mighty Religious con- 
lequence in this accident, empties the var, 
OO g0 


The ſuperſtitious man, after he has waſhed his 


are in places where three ways meet, afrerwards 
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of Theophraſtus. 

and never makes ule of it again. He's conrinual- 
ly purifying his Houſe. Will never fit down on 
a Grave, go to the Funeral of any one, or into 
the Chamber of a Lying in Woman. When he 


has dreamt ſome extraordinary Dream, he im- 
mediately runs to the Interpreters ot Dreams, the 


Soothſayers and Augurs, to know of them, to 


what God or Goddeſs he ought ro make Vows 


and offer Sacrifice. He's very punctual to go 
every month to the Prieſts of Orpheus, to be in. 


| ſtructed in their Myſteries, and it his Wife benot 


detain'd by Buſineſs, he takes her along with 


him, if nor, his Nurſe and little Children: s he. 759 d 


: DS + it by carry- 
goes by the Conduits he waſhes his Head all over, 12 
b - : : or a little 
to purifie him with little Dogs, or f Squills. To Dog rowd 1 


conclude, if he ſees a Lunatick or a perſon taken 2 the 


with Water. Sometimes be gets the * Piieſteſles 


ill of the Falling Sickneſs, being ſtruck with ex ___— 
tream horror, he ſpues in his own Boſom. © one. | 


A Spl enatich Man. 


His reſtleſs uneaſie temper of mind, where- 


ever it obtains, makes the perſon to be al- 
ways complaining without any juſt reaſon. When 
any of his Friends make a Feaſt, and ſend him 
ſome part of what was there, he will never return 
him thanks, bur ſay to him that brought it, your 


Maſter thought me not worthy to Dine at his 


Table, and drink of his Wine, He ſuſpects even 


the Careſſes of his Miſtreſs, and tells herl am. 


very jealous whether you are ſincere in your at- 
tections, and theſe endearments proceed from 
| | your 
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your Heart. After a time of great drought, when 
_ at laſt it begins to 1ain, and he cannot then com- 


plain of the weather, that ſtill he may continue 
to rail, he finds fault with Heaven that it rain'd 
not ſooner. Going along, tho*by chance he find 


a Purſe of Money in the way, he'll grumbling fay, 
tome Folks have the good Fortune ro find Trea- 


ture; I, for my part, could never find any thing 


in my life. Likewiſe when he has bought a Slave 


very cheap, having tir'd the Seller by his impor- 
tunity in beating down the price, he immediately 


' Fepents that he bought him, and fays, it's a great 


wonder if I am not cheated, it was impoſſible to 
buy that which is gocd for any thing fo cheap. 
When he is complemented upon the birth of a 
Son, as an addition to his Famiiy, he immediately 
cries, F am now half as poor agz:in as I was before. 
Ef he has a Suit at Law depending, he will com. 


Main chat his Lawyers omitted doing or fayiug 


2 great many things that were very material, not. 
. N 3 — * » 
withſtanding the Cauſe has gone for him. When 


Bis Friends have rais'd a Sum of Money amongtt 


them, tor the relieving him under his preſent ne. 
ceſſities, and one of them fays to him, pray now 


be: brisk and chearful; alas, fays he, how can 
pretend to be merry, when I conſider that I have 


all this Money to repay to every particular perſon 
that lent it me, and {hall never be quit of the Ob- 
kigation, but muſt render a perpetual acknow- 
Elgment. | | | 


o 


of Theophraſtus. 
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of Diſtruſt. 


| A Diſtruſtful Man is of opinion, that every 


one cheats and impoſes on him. When he 
has ſent his Man to Market ro buy Proviſion, he 
orders another to go after to enquire and bring him 


an exact account what every thing colt ; it he go 


abroad with any Money in his pocket, he tells it 
over every quarter of a Mile; as he lies in his 
Bed, he asks his Wife if his Cheſt be cloſe ſhur, 
his Trunk well lockt, and care taken to make the 
Porch Door faſt ; and tho ſhe aſſure him that all 
theſe things are ſecure, nevertheleſs he gets out of 
Bed, goes naked and bare-toored, and lights a 
Candle, to ſearch all over the Houſe to fee that 
all things are ſafe, and notwithſtanding all this he 
can hardly compole himſelf to reit. When he 
goes to get Money, he carries Witneſſes along with 
him, that the perſons may not be able at another 


time to deny their Debts. He makes uſe of chat 


Fuller to ſcour his Cloaths, that will give hint 
ſufficient ſecurity to return them again, never con- 
ſidering whether he is a good Workman or not. 


If any one ask to borrow any Cups, Ec. of him, 


he uſually denies them, but if perchance he do 
lend them, he's always ſending tor them till he 
has them home again. He makes his Footboy go 


before him, that he may nor run away from him. 
If thoſe that buy any thing of him, bid him caſt 


up what it comes to, and fer it down to their Ac- 
count, he ſays, pray lay me down the Money, Tor 
1 han't. time to ſpare to run up and down to re- 
cent it ” A 


. 


2 
3＋ꝙũ — 


A Sloyen. 


His Vice is a lazy and beaſtly negligence of 

a Man's own perſon, whereby he becomes 

fo ſordid, as to be offenſive to thoſe about him. 
You'll ſee him come into Company when he is 
cover d all over witha Leprofieand Scurf, and with 
very long Nails, and ſays that thoſe Diſtempers 
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had them before him. He has Ulcers in his Thighs, 
: and Boils upon his Hands, which he takes no care 


gone beyond remedy. His Arm-pits are all hairy, 
and molt part of his Body like a wild Beaſt. His 
Teerh are black and rotten , which makes his 
Breath ſtink ſo that you cannot endure him to 
come nigh you; he will alſo ſnuff up his Noſe 
and ſpit it our as he eats, and uſes ro ſpeak with 


out at both corners. He belches in-the Cup as he 
is drinking, and uſes naſty ſtinking Oyl in the 


ſiordid ragged Cloaths. If he go with his Mother 

*T? to the * Soothſayers, he cannot then refrain from 
arm „ wicked and profane Expreſſions. When he is ma- 
eſpecialy king his oblations at the Temple, he will ler the 
very care Diſh drop cut of his hands and fall a laughing, 
fel o their as if he had done ſome brave Exploit. At the 
word, fineſt Conſort of Muſick, he cannot forbear clap- 
ping his hands, and making arude noiſe, will pre- 


» 


rend to ſing along with them, and fall a railing 


1 


far them toleave off. Sitting at Table, he ſpits 
full upon the Servant that waited there. 


were hereditary, that his Father and Grandtather 


to have cured, but lets them run on till they arc 


his mouth cramm'd full, and let his Victuals come 


Bath. He will intrude into the beſt Company in 


Cp 
= 


call'd a ſerdid and fooliſh affectation of Honour. 


of Theophraſtus. 


4 Troubleſome Fellow. 


A Troubleſome perſon is one whoſe converſa- 
tion is very fatiguing and uneaſie, tho other- 
wiſe not injurious or prejudicial. He comes into 
his Friend's Chamber, when he is Juſt fallen a- 
lleep, and wakes him to tell him a few imperti 
nent idle Stories. He'll deſire one that's going a- 
hoard a Ship, juſt ready to ſer Sail, to ſpend ſome 
time with him firſt, and make him loſe his Voy- 
age to no purpoſe. Taking the Child out of the 
urſe's arms, he will feed it himſelf; dandle it 
in his Arms, and talk fooliſh gibberiſh to it. He 
chooſes ar Meal time, and when the Victuals is 
upon the Table, to tell that Yother day he took 


Phyſick, which workt upon him upwards and 


downwards, and that he voided a great deal of 

naſty black Choler. He asks his Mother before a 

great company of people what day he was born 

on. He ſays the water in his Ciſtern is cold. That 

he has a great many very good Pot-herbs in his 

Garden. Thar his Houſe is as free for all ſorts of 
comers and goers as if it were a publick Inn ; and 

when he entertains any Strangers, has a Fellow + para- 
ready to talk very great things concerning him to ſite kept by 
all the Gueſts, whom he alſo keeps to divert the /ome of the 
Company and make them merry. mee 


<——— 


Vain Glory. 


— — 


his ſort of Vain Glory which is converſant 


about minute and frivolous matters, may be 


A 
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The Treat. He carries his Son to Delphos, where 
Greeks he cuts off his Hair, and conſecrates it to ſome 
uſed 10 de- 2 3 . i 

ditate their Od. He loves to have a Black for his Footman. 
Chilaren When he pays a ſum it is all in new Money. 


_ When he has ſacrific'd an Ox, he takes the fore 


ty private . . . 
}, bur th, and Flowers, fixes it without doors, juſt at the 


Per ſom does Entrance to Iris Houſe, that every one may ſee and 
_ #:mſzhrof know whathe hath ſacrific d. When he is return d- 
* "ig oft a Cavalcade that he and ſome other Citizens 

have made, he ſends all his Equipage home but 
his Robe of State, in which he ſtruts about all 
the reſt of the day in all the publick places of the 
City. When his little Dog dies he makes a formal 
burial, and erects a Tomb for it, with this Epi. 
res hand Faph 3 He was of 1he Malta breed. He conſe- 


4 rele ; hangs Garlands of all ſorts of Flowers, he pertumes 
= Hhimleltall over every day. During the time of 
Vaixea. . . % . 
his Vagiltracy, he uſes a great deal of caution 
and circumlipection, and when he goes out of his 
Office, he gives the people an acc unt of his ma- 
nagement of Affairs, and how many, and of what 


Robe, and having a Garland of Flowers on his 
head, he goes out and makes a Speech to the 
People. Oh! Athenians! We Magiſtrates have 
ſacrific'd to the Mother of the Gods, and paid 
her all the folemn Worſhip that is due to her, 
therefore you may juſtly expect that things will 
ſucceed very proſperouſly with you; this done he 
goes home, and tells his Wife he has come off 
With great applauſe and abbrobation. 


A perſon affected with this Vice when he is invited 
to a Feaſt, ſtrives to fit next him that makes the 


part of the head, and adorning it with Ribbands 


had a fort Crates a Braſs Ring to Aſculapius, to which he 


{orc his Sacrifces were. Being clad in a white 
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A Niggard. 


ä ＋ His Vice is a baſe and ſneaking Temper in a 
738 man to ſave his Money at the expence of his 
Reputation. The Niggard when ke has won the _ 

f N | 5 b * Which he 
prize of * Tragedy, he'll conſecrate to Bacchus 

5 : > ether mane 

Garlands made of the Rind of Trees, and have, „aged. 
his name writ on this magnificent Preſent. In — 
times when the neceſſity of the Publick affairs re- : 
quires the Citizens to rai! : extraordinary Contri- 
butions that may be ſuffic ent to ſupply the pre- Theſs | 
{eat exigencies, he either iſes up and is f ſilent, hf won | 
or retires as ſoon as he can. When he marrics gm: any 
his Daughter, and Sacrifices according to cuſtom, ng, reſe 
he ſells all the Fleſh of the ſlain victim, befides ? 4% of 


fore wht | 


. — * 13 eos 2 > os A 


what belongs to the Prieſts, and hires Servants;,,, hd 
to attend during the time of the Wedding, but 2%ſe hae | 

makes them find themſelves Victuals. Being would not, | 
Captain of a Veſſel that he built, he let his own” PP 
Cabbin to Paſſengers, and lay amongſt the com- 25 | 
mon Sailors. He goes to Market and buys Meat e 

aud Herbs, and carries them home himſelf in the trail. | 

Lappet of his Coat. When he has ſent his Cloaths 

to the Scowrers to be cleaned, he is oblig'd to 

keep at home for want of others. He ſhuns a 

poor Friend of his that has fallen into misfortunes, 

and deſires him to raiſe Money amongſt his Ac- 

quaintance ; if he ſees him at a diſtance, he turns 

back, and makes all the haſte home he can. He 

never keeps his Wife any Maids, but when ſhe 

has occaſion to go abroad, hires ſome to wait on 

her thro the City. As foon as he's got up in the 

morning, he waſhes his own Houſe, and makes 

| the Beds, and is forc'd to turn his old Thread- 

| bire Cloak, when he 1 _ Publick Compa-. 
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and that he brought away a great many rich Ho! 
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* 855 827 = 1 
4 30 | : | ticu 
Uh / Offtentation. 1 
. n a vain humour of bragging and for 
=, valuing our ſelves for thoſe things which reck 
=. we are zot Maſters of. This Braggadochio ſtand- N 
= ing on the Keys where the Ships unlade, and thir 
= where a great many Strangers reſort, talks of EXP 
| valt ſums of Money that he has owing him tha 
1 beyond Sea, makes a long Diſcourſe concern- | him 
i ing lending Money at Intereſt, telling you what Sho 
| a great Man he is, and what great advantages him 
1 he hopes to reap by it. If he can pick up a l on 
Wl perſon to keep him Company on the Road, he Mo 
# tells him that he 1ervd under Alexander, and ha 
(i how he ſignaliz'd himſelf in a great Expedition, Wat 
1 
{ 


Wh" drinking Cups ſet with precious Stones. He at- litt! 
10 firms, contrary 10 the Opinion of all others, that | ber 
_ _— the iat icꝶs are better Artificers than the Europeans. def 

He allo ſhews a Letter from Antipater, which = 


{ays, that he was the third Perſon that enter'd in- 
to Macedonia; he takes occaſion to tell him, that 
tho the Magiſtrate, as a reward for his fingular 
good Services, had granted him a liberty of Export- 
ing waar Commodity ſoever he pleaſed, Cuſtom- 
tree, yet he ſcorn'd to make uſe of it, that he 
might not incur the Peoples ill will. He ſays in 
4 dear time of Corn, he laid out above five Talents, 


and diſtributed it amongſt the poor Citizens. If you 
0 he be in company with thoſe that don't know and 
þ him, he defires them to take their Book and ſet has 
N down the number of thoſe he has been ſo liberal mat 
i to. which he'll make amount to above fix hundred, ico! 
i and has fictitious names ready tor them all, to make 11 15 
fl Oc 
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to above ten Talents, all which he ſaid he laid out 


ber his Hoſpitality continually drew thither, he j 
_ defign'd to {ell it. 


E is a contemptible Opinion a Man has of 


of Theophraſtus. 7 
the thing appear more formal; then adding the par. 
ticular ſums diſtributed to each, he makes it come 


for to relieve the poor; and yet, ſays he, 1 don't 
reckon here the Ships I Built and Commanded 
my ſelf, and a great many other very chargeable 
things I did on the Publick Account, for which I 
expect no Recompence. He goes to the Jockeys 


that ſell the fineſt Horſes, and makes them ſhew _ 


him ſome of the beſt. In the Fairs he goes to thoſe 1 
Shops that ſell rich Cloaths, and bids them ſhew , ., , a 
him a Suit worth two Talents, and falls in a Paſs ;;.,;; uf 


on with his 4 Servant for following him without 2 ve 1 


Money about him: and though he pays Rent for 5 | 
the Houſe he lives in, yet it the perſon he talks 2 | 
with don't know ir, he ſhall tell him that this- hs: 2 | 
Houſe was left him by his Father, but being too 
little for the accommodation of that great num- - 


— * — 


of Pride. 


every one belides himielf. A Proud Man, 


though you meet him very opportunely, at his 
moſt leifure time, and only walking for his Di- | 
verſion, yet then will he not ſtay to talk with - 
you about Buſineſs, though it be of importance, | 
and requires great Expedition, but defers it till nge 


has ſupped. If he has done any perſon a Kindneſs, he 
makes him publickly acknowledge it. He's one that | 
ſcorns to make the firſt Propoſal, notwithſtanding 
it is about an Affair that concerns himſelf only. | 
If you would buy any thing of him, or have 
occaſion to tranſatt any 1 72 Buſineſs with him, 
eo 2 he 
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34 The Characters 


he bids. you call upon him early next morning. 


He has an affected way in going along the Streets, 


hanging his Head down, and neither ſees nor 


ſpeaks to any perſon he meets. When he conde- 


icends to Entertain any of his Friends, he frames 


excuſes for not fitting down at Table, but orders 
tome of his Principal Servants to take care that 
his Gueſts want nothing. He never pays a viſit be- 


tore he has ſent werd of his coming. When he 
Dreſſes and Perfumes, or Fats, he permits no 


body to be prefent.He will not undergo the Fatigue 
of adjuſting his ,own Accompts, but orders his 

Servant to: do it. His Stile is always lofty and 
commanding, and Cannot write, Sir, you'll . much 
oblige me if —— bat "tis my. pleaſure it ſhould 

he done. I have ſent one to receive it of you, take 
care it be accord ng io my order,” and no otherwiſe, 
and that as ſeen as may be. 


EI IT" 


w- — 


| Of Cowardice. 


Owardice is a timorcus dejection of the Soul 
creating imaginary Dangers. When ſuch a 
faint-hearted Wretch as this is at Sea, he fancies 
all the Promontories are ſo many hulks of Ships 
that were wreckt on the Coaſt: The leaſt agitati- 
on of the Water puts him in a pannick fear, and 


rde Auti- makes him anquite whether all that are aboard ate | 
77 5 de * initiated. When he obſerves the Pilot to ſtop the 
ee Ships way, he anxiouſly asks whether the Gods | 


were repa- ſeem to be i propitious or not. He tells him that 
red imdpi cus. yy IH 54 | 1 wer kt 

but initiated them b. fore they 420k them en board, that is, inſtrus ed them inthe 
r eries of ſome Dejty,to render him the more propitions to them in rhe Foyoge. 
f They conſulted the Geds by Satriſces or Aug uries. (i. e.) by the fling; fing- 
ing and jicling of Birds, er by toe Extrails of Beat.. 8 
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of Theophraſtus. 


fits next him a terrible Story of a diſmal Dream 


he dreamt laſt night, which he takes to be an omi- 
nous Preſage; then plucks off his Cloaths to make 


ready for ſwimming, and heartily begs the Sailors 
to ſet him aſhoar as ſoon as poſſible. If he be in 
the Land ſervice, getting his fellow Soldiers about 


him, he tells them it is hard to diſcern whether 


thoſe they diſcover afar off are the Enemy or not, 


but when the greatneſs of the noiſe.gives them to 


underſtand the Armies on both fides are engag'd, 


and he ſees Men fall on each fide him, he ſays to 
thoſe that are next him, that he took the Field in 


ſuch hurry and precipitation, that he forgot to 
bring his Sword along wich him, and preſently 


runs into his Tent to fetch it, then ſends his Servant 


out to obſerve the motion of the Enemy, and in 
the mean time hides his Sword under the Pillow, 
and is imploy'd in looking for it till the Battle is 


over. When he ſees any of his Friends brought 


wounded from the Camp, he runs to meet them, 
encourages them to have a good heart, ſtops their 
Blood, and dreſſes their Wounds, and drives away 


the Flies that are troubleſom to them; he takes 
all imaginable care of them, and this or any thing 


elſe he'll do rather than fight. When he fits in the 
Teat with a wounded perſon, if he hear the 
Trumpeters ſounding a Charge, he bitterly Curſes 
them, ſaying they. continually make ſuch an horrid 
noiſe that the poor Man cannot take one minutes 


reſt, He walks about beſmeared all over with 


the Blood that proceeded from the Wounds of o- 
thers. and makes thoſe that lately came from the 
fight believe, that he ran a great riſque of his own 
life to. ſave ope of his Friends, and brings his 


 Towns-folks and Countrymen to ſeethe very Man, 


to each of-whom he givesa particular relation, how 


ke carried Him into his Tent in his own Arms. Of 
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Of an Oligarchical Government, and the 5 
5 Grandees thereof. < 
5 Principle which actuates theſe Men, is a 
an ambitious deſire of Honour and Fame, . 

without regard to the advancement of their pri- 

yate Eſtates. When the Citizens are met to chooſe 

2 fit Perſon to be an Aſſiſtant to the Supreme 

Magiſtrate, in managing the publiek Shews and | 

Triumphs, one of theſe Perſons immediately ſtands | / 
up and peremptorily demands the honour of that m 
Employment, as the moſt qualified in the whole 11 
8 World for it. Of all the Verſes in Homer he only pe 
remembers this. | 3 thꝛ 
Oh * It is not good to have many Rulers, _. Fe 
Syed Let the Government be in a ſingle Perſon. ar 
woavxe}. His uſval Diſcourſe is; tis we our ſelves ought ru 
garlu, & to retire and conſult what Laws are fit to be made ry 
avegy &. for the Government of the Commonwealth, he 
ze. and take care to ſuppreſs theſe tumultuous and po- 0 
pular Aſſemblies, and totally exclude the Com- tu 
mon People from interfering with the Magiſtracy. to 
When he has receiv'd an Affront from any one, he af 
lays it is impoſſible for the ſame City to contain 10 
us both. At Noon he goes abroad new trimm'd, ä 
and his Nails cloſe par'd, having every thing about = 
him in moſt exact order, and ſtrutting about tells - hb 
every one he meets, he cannot endure ta live any he 
longer in the Town, but is quite tired, and his ftr 
Spirits almoſt exhaufted in hearing and determin- Of 
ing litigious Suits and Controverſies, and that he is fir 
very much aſhamed that perſcns ſhould be admir- 0 


ted to fit near him, ſo meanly ant ſordidly mig 
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of Theophraſtus. 37 


| 37 
He has a mortal Averſion for Advocates that plead * Theſeus 
the Cauſe of the Common People, and blames 444 the 


*Theſeus for being the firſt occaſion of theſe mi 5 
chiefs in the Commonwealth; with ſuch ſort of nian com. 


Diſecurſe as this he entertains both Strangers and mon-wealrb 
the Citizens of his own Party. in eſtab lib. 
Sta zug an e- 
r Dy | | : quality a- 
_ | | | ” mong the 
Citixene. 


Of thoſe that begin to learn in old Age. 


EE” 


Mongſt thoſe that ſquander and miſpend the 
| recious moments of their youthful and 
more docil years, there ate ſome who are ſtill de- 
ſirous of improving and cultivating the remaining 
part of their life by ſtudying Arts and Sciences, 
tho with very little ſucceſs. Thus when an old A 
Fellow of Threeſcore learns the Poets by heart, 1 
and he is either to + ſing or recite them in his f The 
rurn at a Feaſt, as ſoon as he has begun his memo- Greeks 
ry fails him, and the doatard forgets whereabouts r 1 fog 
he was, and ſo comes off abruptly. He gets his fi at bei- 
own Son to teach him military Diſcipline, and to raft turn 
turn to the Right and Left. He borrowsan Horſe hy t. 
to ride out of Town, and when he is mounted, 
affecting to be complaiſant to all that paſs by, 
loſes his Saddle, and tumbles down and bruiſes 
his head. You'll find him often darting at the 
* Statue, and ſometimes he makes a match with * Agreat | 
his Footboy to ſhoot with Bow and Arrow. When Scarue er 
he is taught any thing, hell be pretending to in- A 
ſtruct his Tutor, as if he were the beſt accompliſht | 
x of the two, and in the very Bath he'll be praQti- 
3 fing wreſtling, and is full of fantaſtical and ridi- 
: culous Geſticulations and Poſtures, 
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The Character, 
Of Slander. 


38 


A Slatiderer is a perſon of a bafe Temper, 
"A thinking ill of all men, and afterwards ur- 
tering his ſentiments in ſcandalous Expreſhons. If 


you ask him who ſuch a one js, he preſently gives 


you an account of his Pedigree from his very O. 


riginal, as if he were an Herald; ſaying his Fa- 
Ae ane ther was at firſt call 4 808 IA, bur afterwards 
4 ©, ſerving the Army, he took upon him the name of 


amgſt the SOSISTRAT US, after that he was made free, 
Greeks. and regiſter'd amongſt the Citizens. His Mother 


len, indeed was a || noble Thracian, becauſe thoſe No. 


for the 


Thracians MEN value themſelves on account of their great 


-ame to Families; and yet this man, tho ſonobly and ho. 
Greece nourahly deſcended, is a meer Villain and Raſ- 
„eser cal. Then (talking again of his Mother) theſe 
vom. are thoſe *.* Women, ſays he, that entice young 


was worſe. Men upon the Road, and draw them into their 
They let Houſes, and debauch them. If there be any per. 
Bewdy ſon in the Company that ſpeaks ill of another 
Pouſcs on 5 1 +: « HM, . 

the thgh- that's abſent, he joyns with him, and ſays, he is 
way, where indeed a moſ 


they played endure him in al) my life, obſerve but the -Coun- 


infamous 
Pranks. 


A 


that I always hated him, but if you examin his 
Life and Converſation, there is nothing more leiwd 
and infamous in the whole World ; nay, this hard 
hearted Wretch allows, his Wife but three halt 
pence to buy her a Dinner, and makes her wafh in 
Cold water in hard froſt in the middle of December: 
It is uſual for him to abuſe ſome body cr other 
in all Companies where ever he comes, he ſpares 
neither Friend nor Relation, nor can the Grave it- 
Jelf ſecure the dead from his malicious detraGtions- 
3 4®; 12 27 | 4 
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tenance of him, he looks fo like a very Rogue, 


t abominable Wretch, I could never 


r 


